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THE 

BARD  OF  THE  WEST; 

COMHOVLT  CALLED 

EMAN  AC  KNUCK. 

OR 

NED  OF  THE  HILLS, 
AN  IRISH  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE, 

A  U]€  of  the  tinct  of  old.  Oif  lAir. 

Hit  natoro  ii  too  aoble  for  Mm  world  i 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptooc  for  hie  trident, 

Or  Jove  for  *t  power  to  tnonder }  bii  bctrt  ^i  bit  mouth  *, 

What  bit  breait  forgei  tbat  bie  tongne  mttt  utter, 

And  being  angry,  does  forget  that  erer 

He  beard  the  name  of  Death! 

Sba 

IN  THREE  VOLUMES- 

— »»t<^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ned  of  the  Hills,  it  appears,  has  been  a  name  as- 
sumed  by  a   great  number  of  persons,  at  different 
periods^  in  Ireland ;  from  a  wish,  perhaps,  to  emulate 
the  Tirtues  and  achieyements  of  the  celebrated  cha* 
racter  who  originally  bore  that  name,  and  whose  life  and 
acts  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  illustration  of  in 
the  following  pages.^   Our  Eman  ae  Knuck  flourished 
aboat  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cetitury,  as  appears 
from  some  very  ancient  documents,  found  amongst  the 
papers  of  the  late  Doctor  Andrews,  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.    The  literary  character  of  this  gen- 
tleman is  well  known^  and  the  fruits  of  his  philosophic 
researches  are  justly  appreciated  by  every  admirer  of 
the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  hero  of  the  following  Romance  was  the  first 
person  who  bore  the  title  of  "  Ned  of  the  Hills;''  and 
had  not  the  name  been  rendered  respectable  by  him, 
no  other  person  would  have  assumed  it  afterwards. 
There  is  scarcely  a  county  in  Ireland  which  has  not 
had  hs  Esnan  ae  Knuck;  the  last  we  have  on  record 
isy  a  Mr.  Edmund  Ryan,  a  man  of  talent  and  enter- 
prise^ whoy  according  to  Mr.  O'Halloran,  commanded 
a  company  of  freebooters  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
There  is  an  Elegy,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
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this  man^  given  by  Miss  Broo]^,  in  ber  Reliques  of 
ancientlrish  Poetry;  but  our  Edmund  existed  at  least 
eight  hundred  years  sooner. 

For  a  further  elucidation  of  the  namfe  and  character 
of  this  most  singular  and  extraordinary  personage^  the' 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Addend  a  to  theNote8>r^5p«cC- 
ing  the  origin  of  Eman  ac  Knuck. 
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ARGUMENT. 


Therk  is»  in  erery  country,  a  certain  degree  of  na» 
tiona)  feeUog*  which  induces  the  mind  lo  measure 
back  %Im  chain  of  cansei  and  eftets,  and  te  coom  o?er 
Urn  chffOQological  links»  which  bind  ages  pasi  and  age| 
to  come. 

Suttts  and  empires  ha?e  their  regular  periods  of  rii^ 
and  decline,  and  when  Ihey  do  not  entirely^/,  it  it 
only  because  the  latent  embers  of  ancient  character, 
the  recollections  of  former  greatness,  the  emulation- 
which  naturally  exists  in  the  contemplation  of  what 
may  be  produced  by  perseverance  and  industry,  are 
roaeed  by  the  sword  of  the  wsrrior  and  the  pen  of  the 
historian.  It  is  ^us  that  the  naHwMl  Mpirit  is  kept 
%li?e,  even  after  the  nam^  ceases  to  exist;  and  that 
the  prindple  of  resuscitation  is  preserved  amidst  those 
ruins  which  are  caused  by  wealth  misapplied^,  pro- 
doctng  in  succession  luxury,  licentiousness,  and  revo* 
Intion.  In  the  following  pages,  the  writer  has  endea- 
▼oored  to  show,  by  blending  truth  and  fiction  together, 
the  point  at  which  pure  patriotism  should  aim;  and  that 
once  attained,  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  done  by 
those  who  imagine  that  human  nature  can  be  moulded 
and  tempered  anew,  so  aa  to  be  made  fit  material  to 
oompose  a  fabric,  at  best  Utopian,  and  often  worse. 
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Such  must  be  the  case  when  every  silly  pretender 
thinks  he  has  a  right  to  dictate  laws  for  the  purpose 
of  governing  men  of  better  heads  and  betler  hearts 
than  bis  own,  and  can  nev^r  be  persuaded  of  his  inca- 
pacity, but  by  the  total  failure  of  his  plans.  We  have 
had  many  of  those  mock  patriots,  from  time  to  time ; 
and  it  is  bat  lately  we  have  found  out  that  that  man  is 
only  a  true  patriot,  who  exerts  individually  his  powers 
for  the  good  bf  his  country.  This  can  be  done  in 
evejy  situation.  Tht  prince  on  the  throne;  the  mini- 
ster in  the  cabinet,  the  generat  in  th«  fieldi  the  mer- 
chant^ the  manufacturer,  the  peasant,  all  and  each,  in 
their  separate  pursuits  and  walks  of  life,  may  render 
themselves  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  their  country. 
The  hero  of  the  following  work  was  one  of  those 
characterft  who  possess  ai  general  capacity,  and  are 
calculated  to  render  themselves  conspicuous  in  every 
situation.  He  appears  as  a  warrior,  a  philosopher,  a 
physician,  a  bard,  and ''  a  legislator ;  in  all  of  which 
situations  he  performed  his  duty  to  his  country.  The 
legendary  tale  says,  that  Ned  of  the  Hiils  was  the 
lawful  heir  of  tfa%  throne  of  Tarah;  that,ilnshingtd  wrest 
the  seeptre'from  the  hands  of'  a  tyrant  and  a  usurper, 
ind  failing  in  the  ^ffort^  he  wa«  constrained  to  become 
an  exile.  He  had,  it  appears,  cbnceiveda  passion  for 
the  daughter  of  the  usurper,'not  knowing  her  to  be  so; 
and  when  known,  he' thought  and  felt  it  was  too  lafc^ 
to  retract.  Our  history  commences  during  the  ybuth 
of  Edmund,  about  eighteen  years  after'  the  defeat  of 
his  father,  Fian  Maconn,  when  he  fought  for  his  rights 
against  the  Usurper  of  the  North.    One  night  of  storm 
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and  rain,  so  says  the  legend,  JNed  of  the  Uiih,  repair- 
ed  to  Ifae  dwelling  of  his  mistress,  and  haying  attracted 
her  attention  by  a  hment,  accompanied  by  his  harp, 
the  daet,  inserted  in  the  Addenda^  between  Edmiuid 
and  Eva*,  was  .supposed  to  commence  between  them, 
which  is  faithfully  translated  from  the  original  Irish, 
by  a  literary  friend,  to  whose  kind  attentions  I  ha?e 
felt  myself  much  obliged  on  many  occasions. 

I  have  deviated  in  some  degree  from  the  tale  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  song,  but  as  there  are  many 
extraordinary  stories  told  of  Edmund,  I  thought  my- 
self at  liberty  to  make  use  of  any,  or  all,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  stamping  the  true  patriot  and  the  hero,  in  the 
character  of  my  illustrious  countryman.  As  I  am  at  pre* 
sent  resident  in  Ireland,  it  may  naturally  be  expected, 
that  publishing  at  a  distance  must  induce  many  incon- 
veniences, and  even  cause  trifling  errors  or  mistakes  in 
a  work  hastily  brought  out,  which,  however  seduously 
guarded  against,  are  scarcely  avoidable,  for  which  I 
claim  the  indulgence  of  the  public,  of  whose  kindness, 
in  many  respects,  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  com- 
plain. 

Dobiio,  Nov.  38,  1818. 

FRANCES  PECK. 
*See^o1.  111.  p.  190. 
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ERRATA. 

Vo).  II.  p.  3.  Une  ly  f4tr  z  broken  kind  of  Greek,  read  a  kbid  vf 
broken  Greek.' 
so.  latt  Un9ffir  berown  r.  her  own. 
57-  l*n0  aOffor  I,  r.  me. 
68.  tine  13,  for  bat  r,  that. 

The  Author  is  aware  that  the  use  of  clocks  and  bells 
was  not  known  in  the  period  in  which  she  writes.  She 
trusts,  therefore^  she  may  be  excused  in  taking  the  com- 
mon license  assumed  b^  all  writers  of  romance^  ip  this 
instance,  as  well  as  in  some  others. 
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THE  BARD  OF  THE  WESTj 

OR, 

NED  OF  THE  BILLS. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  name  of  *«  Ned  of  the  Hills"  ha? 
been  ever  dear  to  the  Sons  of  Erin ;  but  the 
real  history.of  that  extraordinary  personage 
is  little  known : — Ye  Children  of  the  EME- 
RALD ISLE^  listen  to  the  recital  OT  your 
heroic  ancestdr. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seyenth  century, 
in  a  romantic  part  of  Blania,  (now  called 
the  County  of  Meath).  in  Ireland,  stood 
the  humble,  but  comfortable,  cottage  of 
FiAN  Maconn,  the  B^rdofthe  Mountains, 
the  father  of  Eman  ac  Knuck*. 

*  When  Flan  Maoonn  retired  from  puUic  life,  he  as- 
mimed  the  character  of  a  sage.    These  sages,  or  JPt/ea5, 

VOL.  I-  B 
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This  celebrated  retreat  was  erected  be- 
tween two  abrupt  hills>  amidst  mountains^ 
ivhose  tops,  lost  in  the  clouds,  seemed  scarce- 
ly accessible,  but  to  the  footsteps  of  their 
own  rustic  inhabitants. 

Fian  Maconn  had  known  the  world  in 
\Other  forms  than  those  attendant  on  pastoral 
simplicity.  But  the  misfortunes  he  had 
experienced  compelled  him  to  disengage 
himself  from  the  restless  multitude,  anfd  to 
retire  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where 
he  might  enjoy  Nature  amid  her  varied 
charms. 

To  this  spot  he  had  been  attached  from 
his  infancy :  the  impressions  of  delight 
given  to  his  mind  by  the  happy  freedom  of 
his  boyish  days,  had  not  been  obliterated 
by  the  varied  scenes  of  life  tlirough  which 
he  had  passed :  he  remembered  with  enthu- 

were  men  iDformed  in  every  liberal  science,  and  whose 
-wisdom  and  experience  were  always  exercised  in  promo* 
ting  ihe  prosperity  of  their  conntry.  They  were  Poets 
by  narne^  and  Philosophers  in  doctrine  and  practice. 
Their  maxims  have  b6en  quoted,  as  equal  to  the  most 
anihoritative  and  sacred  doctrines  of  law«  See  KeaHng*s 
Biilory  qf  Ireland, 
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siasm  the  sports  of  his  early  youth;  and, 
when  succeeding  circumstances  had  dis* 
united  him  from  society,  he  returned  to  his 
native  shades  again,  with  the  same  feelings 
which  the  travelled  heart  experiences  to- 
wafds  a  beloved  home,  when  adversity,  by 
stripping  objects  of  their  false  splendour, 
corrects  the  judgment,  and  teaches  man  the 
true  value  of  retirement,  by  contrasting  it 
^ith  the  corruptions  and  dangers  of  public 
life. 
Fian  Maconn  was  of  illusions  descent^  t 

*  "  Conn  of  the  hundred  BatdeB'^  'was  King  of  Ire- 
land, in  tlie  second  century.  In  his  youth,  he  had  to 
maintain  a  very  great  contest irith  Eogan  More,  other- 
wise called  MoDHA  Nudhat,  (wooden  head)  King  of 
Monster,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  help  of  some 
Spanish  auxiliaries,  forced  him  to  an  equal  division  of 
his  kingdom.  Eogan  More  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Spain.  His  ambition  led  him  to  aspire  to 
the  Irish  throne;  and,  having  pushed  Conn  to  gfeat  diffi- 
culties, the  latter  was  on  the  point  of  yielding;  but 
CannaU  of  Crogan,  the  reigning  King  of  Connaught, 
wad  Kiikroy  his  own  Laureat,  urged  him  to  try  the  fortune 
of  a  battle. — He  did  so: — ^it  was  fought  on  the  plaito  of 
Lena,  and  the  issue  proved  liuccessfttl  to  Conn.  Conli 
was  the  ancestor  of  our  hero. 
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ja  son  of  the  Old,  or  '«  Red-Branch^.''  He 
had  taken  the  ^^Solemn  vowf''  early  in  life ; 
;and,  true  to  the  ancient  chivalry  of  the 
Irish,  he  served  under  the  banners  of  his 
country,  apd  highly  distinguished iiiuiself  by 
ills  valour  and  military  talents.  Pious  as  h^ 
ivas  brave,  on  the  sudden  death  of  his  father, 
he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  for  the  future  peace  of  his  soul,  in 
<5onformity  to  the  suj)er6tition  of  the  times. 
There,  as  a  true  knight,  taking  up  the  cause 
of  ^  "Cross,  he  assisted  the  Christiati9  in 
repeUing  the  incursions  of  the  Infidels,  and, 
in  many  hard- fought  battles,  covered  him- 
self with  glory. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
married  a  lady,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 

*  The  ''Red  lirancb^  was  a  College  of  ancient  ho- 
nour and  valour :  an  order,  of  Knighthood^  in  Ulster, 
long  be&reany  account  «of  4i  similar  institotion  «aB  he 
traced  elsewhere. 

t  Those  who  were  initiated  into  the  order  of  Talour^ 
in  Ireland,  were  peculiarly  hound  hy  these  Gesa,  or  So- 
lemn,Injunctions,  to  defend  the  cause  of  Right  ibrough* 
4>ut.the  world. 
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attached  from  eady  life.  They  lived  hap-^ 
pily  together,  for  some  years,  but  Maconn' 
became  a  victim  to  intrigue ;  and,  among 
other  losses^,  he  had  to:  mourn  thafc  of  his 
beloved^  wife,  who  died  with  grief  for  the 
persecutions  her  husband  had  suffered,  on  the* 
day  which*  wikiessed  the  complete  ruin  of 
his  fortunes. — She  left  one  child,,  then  an' 
infant,  in  his  nurse's  arms.. 

Maconui  though  accustomed  to  habits  of 
self'Command,  could  not,  on  this  occasion, 
resist  the  impulse  of  his  feelings. — Every 
thing,  dear  to  him  rested  in> the  tomb,  and 
he  withdrew  himself  alike  from  the  follies 
and  pleasures. of  the^  world,  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  Nature  in  the  calm  of  solitude 
and  humble  obscurity,  where  he  happily  ex- 
changed tlie  anxieties  attendant  on  ambition, 
for  the  real  blessings  of  rural  quiet  and 
peaceful  privacy. 

Fian  M aconn  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  ail  the  resources  which  are  necessary 
to  make  retirement  agreeable*  His  mind 
was  capable  of  the  most  sublime  concept 
tions,  and  his  talents  were  improved  by  early 
habits  of  study.  Richly  endowed  by  nature^ 
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and  assisted  by  education  and  experience, 
he  was  enabled  to  act  with  energy.  In  a 
word,  he  had  taught  himself  a  lesson  of 
fortitude  by  the  practice  of  self-denial  5 
^nd  was  content  with  the  little  which  nature 
requires.  A  philosopher,  in  the  most  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  Maconn  was  able  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  circumstances.  The 
style  of  the  cottage  which  he  inhabited, 
suited  his  present  fortunes  rather  than  his 
former  dignity. 

The  front  opened,  by  small  folding  doors, 
into  a  sort  of  Gothic  porch,  which  led,  by  a 
winding  path,  to  a  grove  that  clothed  the 
brow  of  the  declivity  on  the  right,  &nd  fell, 
with  natural  abruptness,  towards  a  vale  of 
considerable  exterit,  which  was  watered  by  a 
small  river,and  nearly  surrounded  by  impend* 
ing  heights,covered  with  the  fir  and  mountain 
broom.  The  tall  embowering  trees,  under 
the  shelter  of  bold  precipices,  interrupted 
the  prospect,  and  gave  a  sort  of  melancholy 
shade,  well  adapted  to  the  character  of  the 
owner. 

Maconn,    foreseeing  the  storm  which 
ultimately  overwhelmed  him,  had  made  ar« 
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raDgements  for  his  retiremeot,  and  M^benw 
literally,  left  no  other  resourcei  he  fled  m 
the  stillness  of  night  from  the  seats  of  Follyy» 
Vanity,  and  Vice,  to  this  huoiUe  mouoi^ 
taiQous  dwelling* 

In  this  wild  solitude,  Edmund,  whonv  it 
is  now  time  to  introduce,  was  brought  up>. 
and  his  education  superintended  by  hi8> 
father. 

The  boy,  in  his  early  years^  discovered 
those  warm  feehngs  that  Maconn  thought 
might,  hereafter,  lead  him  into  error.  He 
observed  this  disposition  with  the  anxious* 
fondness  and  philosophic  enquiry  natural  to^ 
a  father,  and,  trembling  for  th^  future  conse- 
quences of  a  trait  so  dangerous  to  his  son's^ 
domestic  happiness,,  he  so  regulated  the 
course  of  his  instruction,  as,  he  thought,, 
would  tend  to  correct,  or  counteract,  those 
dispositions,  which  he  dreaded  would,  one 
day,  arrive  to  maturity.  He  therefore  kept 
him  in  ignorance  of  his  birth;  and,  in  com^ 
municating  knowledge,  particularly  im- 
pressed on  him,  the  grand  necessity  of  self- 
command. 

As  Edmund  advanced  in  years,  the  latter 
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principle  gav€  a  tone  to  his  sentiments^ 
added  dignity  to  the  sensibility  of  his 
manners^  and  threw  a  charm  around  him, 
that  rendered  him  uncommonly  interest- 
ing. He  was  generous  and  full  of  ardour, 
somewhat  romantic>  and  highly  suscepti- 
ble of  the  grand  and  beautiful.  He  was, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times, 
a  musician,  and,  aided  by  native  genius 
and  the  instruction  of  his  father,  an  early 
proficient.  He  delighted  in  every  thing 
which  required  exertion,  and  full  of  high 
national  enterprise  and  glory,  even  in  his 
boyhood,  as  he  r  m  among  his  native 
mountains,  and  raised  the  popular  strains  in 
celebration  of  the  heroes  of  his  country, 
the  sweet  tones  of  his  voice  would  draw  the 
youth  of  the  neighboui  iOod, around  him  to 
listen  to  his  songs. 

His  knowledge  of  the  popular  songs  of 
his  country  endeared  him  to  his  country- 
men, and,  when  more  matured,  he  joined 
in  their  manly  sports, — he  excelled  all  his 
youthful  contemporaries.  In  consequence 
of  his  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  the  de- 
lighted rustics  called  him  *^  Ned  of  Mie 
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Hills,*'  and  ananioKmsly  acknowledged 
him  their  superior. 

Fian  Maconn,  when  he  became  a  fugitive^ 
was  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age :  he  suf- 
fered his  beard  to  grow,  and  assumed  the  habit 
of  an  anchorite:  a  true  disciple  of  Christ* 
ianity,  he  preached^  while  he  practised,  the 
doctrine  of  pure  benevolence;  and  the  fame 
of  his  learning  brought  numbers  to  hear 
him  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  even 
from  the  most  remote  quarters  of  the  king* 
dom*. 

During  the  progress  of  those  lectures, 
held  generally  in  the  open  fields,  Maconn 
had  occasion,  more  than  once,  to  observe 
the  marked  distinction  with  which  the  na* 
tives  treated  Edmund ;  and,  one  day,  while 
this  youth  was  assisting  in  the  lectures  of 

*  Iq  this  respect^  Ireland  has  ever  been  remarkable. 
It  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  school  of  the  West, 
and  to  hare  famished  Europe,  occasionally,  with  the 
ablest  teachers.  The  well-merited  celebrity  of  its  sages 
drew  crowds  to  listen  to  their  discourses.  They  had 
students  from  different  parts  of  the  Continent;  and  the 
natives  have  always  proved  themselves  to  be  a  people, 
fend  of  learning,  singularly  reflective,  and  easily  in- 
structed. 

B5 
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his  father,  the  admiring  people,  roused  by 
the  extraordinary  eloquence  of  the  young 
speaker,  waved  their  caps  in  the  air,  and 
loudly  cheering,  bore  him  and  his  sage 
parent  home,  in  triumph,  on  their  shoulders. 
Maconn,  looking  at  the  people  and  at  his 
son  alternately,  felt  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
multitude  stealing  upon -him;  and,  when 
set  down  at  the  door  of  the  lodge,  secretly 
'sighing,  he  could  only  clasp  the  hands  of 
the  honest  rustics,  and  smile  a  kind  of  me- 
lancholy thanks  for  their  attentions. 

Edmund,  desirous  to  relieve  the  pensive 
temper  of  his  father's  mind,  caught  up  the 
harp :  he  struck  the  chords,  and  the  tones 
of  his  favourite  instrument,  awakened  by 
the  hand  of  taste,  were  reverberated  by 
every  fairy  echo  of  the  dell  below.  The 
delighted  people,  renewing  their  acclama- 
tions, made  the  hills  ring  with  the  name  of 
Edmiirid  ^  and  the  father,  no  longer  aUe  to 
support  the  scene,  abruptly  walked  away, 
to  hide  the  emotions  which  he  felt.  He 
turned  into  a  little  solitary  path  which 
wound  itself  between  the  moui>tains^  and  in 
the  solemn  silence  of  the  place,  congenial 
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tD  tfie  feelings  of  his  agitated  hear^^  thus 
ealmed  by  sympathy,  occasioned  him  to 
weep:  not  from  sentiment  of  woe,  but 
from  the  overflowings  of  a  grateful  heart. 
With  these  impressions,  he  dried  his  tears^ 
and,  seating  himself  upon  the  projecting 
point  of  a  rock,  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  beauty  and  harmony  of  all  around  him, 
his  mind  seemed  to  ascend,  through  nature, 
from  earth  to  heaven ! 

During  his  reflections  on  the  stupendous 
works  of  the  Deity,  his  thoughts  rose  to  the 
Creator  himself,  and,  full  of  awful  love  and 
confidence  in  the  divine  power,  the  feeling 
of  the  moment  was  heightened  by  a  kind 
of  superstitious  faith.  He  sunk  upon  his 
knees,  and  prayed  for  a  considerable  time 
in  silence! 

Bold  and  high  spirited  by  nature,  he  was 
ever  alive  to  the  awakened  throb  of  virtue 
or  of  fame.  It  inspires!  that  transport  of 
the  soul  which,  excited  by  great  or  noble 
objects,  prompts  the  mind  to  the  most  ar- 
duous undertakings^  He  fancied  that  he 
saw  the  whole  brave  race  of  those  fields  and> 
mountains^  fathers  and  sons,  rising  up  for. 
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hinii>  ID  order  to  recover  his  lost  rights^  and 
to  secure  those  of  his  country.  Joy  glowed 
in  his  hearty  and  his  muscles  swelled  with 
the  rigour  of  youth. 

While  indulging  in  the  pleasing  ambi- 
tions dream,  Edmund  entered  the  place  of 
his  seclusion,  and,  perceiving  the  flushed 
look  and  wildness  in  the  air  of  the  sage,  he 
felt  surprised  and  alarmed:  —  Surveying 
him  with  an  expression  of  enquiry  in  his 
countenance^  the  father  could  no  longer 
suppress  the  fervour  o/  his  feelings :  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  the  son,  and  gazing  on  him 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  Irish  heart ^^-^ 
"  O,  Edmund  of  Erin!"  said  he,  ^^  my 
dear  child  ;  so  little  known,  and  so  well  be* 
loved  1" — He  tried  to  smile ;  but,  subdued 
by  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings,  he  hid  his 
face  in  the  bosom  of  his  son^  and  shed  tears 
of  patriotic  transport  and  parental  love. 

Edmund  seerped  to  feel  the  ideas  passing 
in  the- mind. ^f  his  father;  He  had  no 
words  to  express  the  emotions  with  which 
he  was  impressecl ;  but  Maconn  well  under- 
stood his  silent  sympatl^^  and  looking  elo* 
quently  at  the  youth : 
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"  Ah !  poor  boy,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  might  I  draw  the  veil — might  I  give  the 
alarm  to  your  innocence! — Yet,"  raising 
his  eyes  to  Heaven,  as  if  in  prayer,  "  the 
Truth  will  come  at  last;  and,  perhaps, 
too  soon  !"  A  train  of  associated  idea^ 
threw  a  deep  gloom  over  his  countenance, 
which  rendered  its^ppearance  awful.  He  felt 
its  influence-^turned  away  from  Edmund— 
and  shuddered ! 

The  sun- had  sunk  below  the  horizon;  the 
golden  light  reflected  from  the  west  glow- 
ing on  the  romantic  heights,  gave  them  an 
appearance  of  illumination,  and  the  shades 
of  night  received  a  higher  character  from 
the  reposing  beauty  of  the  landscape  below. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening ;  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  declining 
over  the  region  of  Maconn's  ancestors.  The 
image  revived  certain  ideas  in  his  mind, 
which  heightened  his  feelings,  and  all  the 
fire  of  his  yoiith  seemed  renewed  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  scene. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "the  sun  now  sheds 
its  last  light  on  the  tombs  of  my  fathers. 
Oh!  His  lovely  to  see  the  brightness  of 
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Heaven  shining  there !— Yes !  I  love  by  this 
light  from  some  lofty  eminence  to  look 
down  on  the  scenery  which  was  tlie  land 
of  my  progenitors — that  land  which  they 
defended  with  their  swords,  and  manured 
with  their  blood !  the  blood  of  Irish 
Princes — hardy  chiefs  of  the  Green  Island 
who  preserved  for  ages  past  the  independ^ 
enceof  their  country ! — But  treason  made 
the  victors— slaves ! " 

As  Maconn  repeated  the  last  sentence^ 
lie  concealed  his  face  in  his  garment  At 
length,  uncovering  his  head,  he  added,  em^ 

phatically : "  Edmund,  you  know  the 

history  of  Erin^ — but  the  wrongs  of  your 
father  are  as  yet  untold  \ " 

Pausing  a  moment,  as  remembrance 
came,  all  his  noble  blood  rushed  burning  to 
bis  cheeks ;  and  the  irritation  of  his  feel* 
ings  defied  concealment.  Pointing  to  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Kings,— when  he  named 
Temoria,  there  was  a  mingled  expres* 
sion  of  joy  and  horror  in  the  deep  and 
awful  tone  of  his  voice;  his  eyes  seemed 
to  flash  fire:  looking  round,  as  if  roused 
by  the  prospect  of  aome  greai  events  thrice 
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he  stamped  upon  the  ground,  and»  in  a 
transport,  exclaimed :  —  "  VENGEANCE ! 
Awake  ! — nor  longer  suffer  usurpation  to 

revel  in  greatness! *•  What!"— cried 

he,  bis  spirit  still  quickening  with  resent- 
ment,—»*<  though  long  immttred4by  sorrovr^ 
Maconn,  rising  from  temporary  death, 
shalU  ere  his  final  doom  is  sealed,  once 
more  appear  in  the  world,  and  raise  the 
song  of  battle-^not  to  resent  personal  in- 
juries, but  to  free  his  country,  and  assert 
the  rights  of  his  lawful  successor  ! — Boy  V* 
said  he,  taking  hold  of  Edmund's  arm,  "  we 
will  go  forth  in  our  integrity,  and  ou  r  mcea 
shall  rouse  the  warlike  sons  of  the  land* 
The  rightful  standard  once  raised,  a  brave 
people  will  rally  round  it :  and  the  war  of 
honour  and  justice  be  waged  against  ty* 
fanny  and  oppression.  Edmund  of  Erin 
fighting  for  his  father's  fights  and  his  own, 
shall  live  a  hero;  or,  dying  in  the  fi^d  of 
glory,  find  a  warrior's  grave  !" 

Embracing  the  youth,  the  father  hung 
upon  his  neck;— -and  being  mutually  af* 
fected,  they  wept  together 

While  nature  was  prolonging  this  int^ 
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resting  pause,  a  voice  issuing  from  the 
ralley  beneath  them  interrupted  their  re- 
veries : — ^the  father  and  son  breaking  froifi , 
each  other's  embraces,  listened  with  anxie- 
ty: — the  sounds  were  repeated: — it  was  a 
female  voice,  and  the  cries  of  distressechoing 
through  the  groves  around  them,  were 
re-echoed  from  each  dell  and  cavity  of  the 
rocks.  Edmund  hastened  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  and  faintly  discerned  in  the  plain 
below  him,  a  man  in  the;  costume  of  a 
knight,  struggling  with  a  lady 

Darting  down  the  hill,  he  was  in  a  few 
moments  near  enough  to  observe  every 
thing:  he  hesitated  an  instant,  and  per- 
ceived that  the  knight  wished  to  induce 
the  lady  to  mount  the  horse,  which,  she 
resisting,  he  attempted  to  lift  her  from  tlie 
ground,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing her  off. 

Qur  hero  resolutely  rushed  to  her  assist- 
ance, and,  demanding  the  cause  of  such 
violence,  was  answered  by  the  knight's 
making  a  push  at  him  with  his  lance.  Ed- 
mund avoided  it  by  springing  aside,  snd 
running  in  upon  the  knight^  he  attempted 
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to  disarm  him.  They  struggled  for  a  long 
time,  foot  to  foot^  and  breast  to  breast.  It 
was  a  trial  of  strength  and  skill  on  both 
sides.  At  length,  Edmund  seeming  to  grow 
into  nerve  beyond  hisyears^wrested  the  lance 
from  the  hands  of  his  adversary,  and  striking 
him  a  Violent  blow  on  the  head,  his  helmet 
having  fallen  off  in  the  contest,  brought 
him  prostrate  to  the  earth.  The  knight  was 
stunned  by  the  fall,  and  lay  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility:— Several  persons  appearing  at 
a  distance,  who  seemed  to  be  his  attendants, 
Edmund  thdiight  it  best  to  abandon  thp  van- 
quished, and  take  care  of  the  lady,  who  had 
fainted  from  excess  of  terror.  She  was  be- 
ginning to  recover,  and  expressed  great  con- 
cern and  apprehension  of  injury  for  her 
kind  protector.  Edmund,  being  joined  by 
his  father,  who  had  hastened  to  his  assist- 
ance, removed  tlie  lady  from  her  persecu- 
tor, and,  having  refreshed  her  at  a  neigh- 
bouring spring,  brobght  her  in  safety  to  the 
«*  Lodge  of  the  Hills.^'^The  lady's  acknow- 
ledgments wei^  heart- felt  and  many.  "  I 
have  no  words,"  said  she,** for  the  inestimable 
service  you  have  rendered  me  3  but  my  gra- 
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titttde  shall  find  a  language  more  worthy  of 
my  preservers."  She  then  stated  that  she 
was  the  only  child  of  her  father,  who  was 
rich  and  powerful s  that  this  day,  being  the 
anniversary  of  a  victory  which  had  been 
gained  over  the  enenaies  of  their  house,  it 
was  usual  to  celebrate  it  by  an  entertain- 
ment to  the  neighbouring  chiefs.  On  the 
present  occasion,  a  knight  from  a  distant 
province,  whose  suit  slie  had  rejected,  made 
his  appearance  at  the  festival,  as  a  pretext 
for  concealing  his  base  design,  of  carrying 
her  off. — Too  imperious  to  submit  to  the 
disgrace  of  being  again  refused,  he  had 
made  use  of  an  artifice  to  decoy  her  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  castle. — "That  he  too 
well  succeeded  in  this  plan,"  said  the  lady, 
''  the  situation  in  which  you  found  me,  and 
from  which  you  relieved  me,"  looking  at  Ed* 
mund,  **  can  best  explain.  However,  thanks 
to  Heaven,  an^  my  guardian  angel,  he  hsis 
been  foiled  in  his  purposes !  "  Yes,"  con- 
tinued she,  regarding  her  brave  defender 
with  a  smile  of  tender  gladness;  **  you  seemed 
inspired,  when  you  came  to  save  me,  and 
the  strength  of  that  arm  humbled  to  the  dust 
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the  wretch  who  was  bent  on  our  mutpal  de- 
straction.  I  fear  not/'  said  the  lady,  "  but 
that  my  father  will  confer  a  high  reward  on 
the  gallantry  and  humanity  which  saved  his 
daughter.  I  will  testify  the  worth  of  him 
who,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  saved  mine, 
and  preserved  the  honour  of  our  family;  and, 
though  my  sire  is  somewhat  lofty,  he  is  not 
insensible  to  gratitude  and  justice." 

A  deep  blush  mantled  on  Edmund's  sun<* 
burnt  cheek :  he  bowed  his  head,  and 
would  have  spoken,  but  his  father  replied : 

"  We  thank  you,  lady ;  your  goodness 
overrates  our  humble  services :  having  de- 
fended youth  and  beauty  frocn  insult,  the 
good  fortune  of  the  deed  is  its  best  recom- 
pense :  we  can  accept  no  othet." 

The  proud  reply  of  Maconaawoke  a  self- 
accusing  pang  in  the  lady's  breast,  which 
she  bad  never  felt  before. 

"  Ah !"  said  she  to  herself,  "  have  I,  in  the 
wildness  of  my  joy,  too  freely  told  my  feel- 
ings? O  delicacy  !  hav^J  rudely  rent  thy 
magic  veil  ?" '  Rising,  and  bending  meekly 
before  the  sage : 

«  Father,"  said  she,  **  excuse  the  failing 
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of  my  youth;  and  pity,  oh!  pity,  nay  in- 
experience." Her  voice  trembled,  and  the 
tears  flowed  from  her  eyes* 

Pleased  and  surprised,  the  old  man  led  her 
to  a  seat,  where,  as  he  stood  gazing  on  the 
form  of  loveliness  with  admiring  wonder, 
which  held  him  silent,  Edmui^  flung  him- 
self at  her  feet,  and  hiding  his  face  in  the 
drapery  of  her  robings,  his  half-suppressed 
sighs  implied  the  untold  feelings  of  his  heart. 

As  the  youth,  with  timid  sweetness^ 
looked  up  in  het  fiace^  their  glances  met, 
their  sighs  mingled,,  and,,  in  that  electric 
moment,  lov^  seemed  ta  breathe  an  eter- 
nity of  duration!  The  maid,  suffused  with 
blushes,  hung  down  her  head ;  but,  sud- 
denly, roused  to  recollection,  she,  in  a 
dignified  manner,  motioned  to  the  youth, 
to  rise. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  period  in  the  life 
of  man  so  sweet  to  remembrance,,  as  the 
idea  of  his  first  tender  sentiment  towards 
woman !  It  mingles  with  the  soul ;  we  feel 
it  in  the  reciprocity  of  impulse;  we  per^^ 
ceive  it  in  a  look;  we  hear  it  in  a  sigh; — 
and  all    the    astonished   mind,    informed 
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through  the  timid  silence  of  respectful  pas« 
sioiiy  learns  a  language  entirely  new  and 
peculiar  to  the  circuntslance  which  has 
created  k :  it  is  an  inspiration  perfectly  in*  - 
teliigiUe  to  the  feelings  of  the  parties,  at  a 
time  that  eloquence  of  speech  would  scarce* 
ly  be  itnderstoood. — To  know  ourselves  be- 
loved, and  to  love,  while  yet  our  sensibilities 
restrain  the  declaration;  to  penetrate  the 
untold  mystery  of  the  heart,  and  seize  the 
fond  secret,  unutterable  by  the  tongue,  is 
a  climax  of  enthusiasm,  in  which  the  soul 
seems  vibrating  to  something  unknown  and 
iaexpressible ! 

O  virtuous  love  of  hearts  in  unison  !  in- 
definite and  involuntary  sentiment !  proud' 
secret  of  the  soul !  that  awes,  while  it  de- 
lights its  votaries ;  sovereign  dictator  of  hu- 
man destiny !  even  thy  despotism  is  enforced 
with  a  grace !  Profound  emotion !  better  felt 
than  understood,— a  spell,  at  once  exciting 
fear,  and  a  disposition  to  sport  with  it.  That 
formidable,  fantastic,  mystic  something — 
now  inviting  confidence,  and  now  repelling 
familiarity.; — A  cruel  force,  that  drags  us 
±o  our  fate*    A  servitude,  that  leaves  us 
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neither  liberty  nor  repose! ..Strange 

figure  in  the  tissue  of  our  being ! — Some- 
times you  spoil  the  work  of  yoiir  ofwn 
bands>  and  sometimes  the  fatal  sisters  inter- 
weave it  for  you  with  their  sable  thread !..... 
Yet,  even  then,  your  influence  is  still  dis- 
cernible.—You  break  through  it  as  the  sun 
in  April  showers;  or  like  that  orb,  in  his 
meridian  power,  shining  still  brighter^  you 
remove  from  yourWu  element  every  cloud 
obstructing  your  splendour* 

Ye  votaries  of  n&tu^e,  genius,  and  sens!* 
bility  1  Ye  pure  and  delicate  minds,  com- 
posed of  reflection  and  feeling !  Ye,'  whose 
existence  is  not  entirely  corporeal,  whose 
mental  faculties  the  freezing  breath  of 
colder  dispositions  essays  in  vain  to  be- 
numb ;  whom  the  prodigality  of  endow- 
ment has  made  moderate  in  nothing  1  Ye 
children  of  light  who  panegyrise  life  in  all 
your  actions,  tiod  whose  days  are  marked^ 
not  by  the  dates  of  days  but  by  a  trace  of 
brilliancy  in  your  lives  above  rules,  which 
time  sdiall  still  find  in  a  circle^  that  defies 
his  omnipotent  power.  With  glowing  afiec- 
tions  and  social  regards^  honest  fiiendship- 
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and  virtuous  passion,  give  the  smile  of  joy 
to  worth,  and  speak  your  own  language  to 
your  own  kindred.  Open  your  hearts  freely 
to  the  impression  of  benevolence,  and  be- 
stow the  generous  sympathies,  as  ye  may 
see  necessary;  but  give  your  affections  to 
one  !  the  being  for  whom  Heaven  designed 
them !  Meet  Hope,  and  greet  her  as  she 
rises  to  your  view ;  her  colours  are  bright, 
but  they  are  fleeting.  Judge  not  too  se- 
verely, but  indulge  the  sweet  slumbers  of 
fiuicy:— nor  break  them  untimely;— for  too 
soon  you  will  awake  to  dull  reality, — there 
to  exchange  warm  blushes  for  tears : — and 
soft  sighs  for  woe-struck  sounds  of  grief  and 

sorrow!... 

The  sage  watched  the  emotions  of  his 
son — and  indulged  awhile  in  some  tender 
remembrances  which  then  aiose  in  his 
mind.  But,  recollecting  himself,  he  abruptly 
drew  the  youth  aside,  and  intimating  to 
him  that  it  was  time  to  cheer  their  guest 
with  refreshment, — Edmund  prepared  the 
boards  and  the  father  invited  the  lady  to 
partake  of  their  simple  repast.  The  pastoral 
are  consisted  of  mountain  strawberries  and 
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cream^  home-baked  bread,  cheese,  and 
honey-water*.  The  lovely  stranger  tasted 
and  praised  every  thing  before  her :  acknow- 
ledging  the  hospitality  and  courtesy  of  the 
host: — and  the  animated  smile  she  gave 
him,  spoke  fuller  than  words  could  convey, 
her  obligations. 

But  her  anxiety  to  return  home  became 
perceptible  j  and  having  intimated  her 
desire,  she,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of 
the  sage,  consented,  for  prudential  reasons^ 
to  defer  her  departure  till  the  morning's 
dawn.  It  was  also  settled,  that  Edmund 
should  be  her  escort. 

Feeling  herself  now  released  from  appre- 
hension, she  spoke  freely  to  Maconn,  and 
listened  to  him  with  peculiar  pleasure.  They 
spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  of  the 
character  of  the  people,  their  warli^Ke  dis- 
position, their  amusements,  and  their  taste 
for  literature  and  music— In  this  conversa- 
tion, the  lady  took  occasion  to  mention  the 
Irish  harp :  *thefe  was  a  something  in  the 

*  Honey-water  was  the  general  beverage  of  the  coun- 
try before  beer  was  introduced  by  the  Danes*  It  was 
that  liquor  wiiich  is  now  called  mead^ 
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ardent  tone  and  peculiar  character  of  lier 
voice,  which  Maconn  could  not  avoid,  un- 
derstanding, for  his  own  heart  felt  the 
sentiment  with  which  she  spoke.  He  smiled 
at  the  ingenuousness  of  youth.— This  young 
woman,  thought  he,  se*  susceptible  of  feel- 
ing, and  so  mi^ch  the  child  of  nature — ^has 
never  been  at  court  1 — Highly  delighted 
with  the  promising  and  prepossessing  man- 
ners of  his  guest,  and  desirous  to  entertain 
her,  be  looked  towards  his  son>-^then  wa- 
ving his  hand  and  smiling: — ^'  Boy,"  said 
he,  "  bring  forward  the  harp.  *  Raise  the 
^  strain  of  other  times,'  and  sing  to  it— » 
'  The  Days  of  our  Fathers^  */"  The  na- 
tional instrument  stood  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  halL  Edmund,  smiling  assent, 
ran,  with  airy  step,  for  the  native  lyre,  and 
began  to  tune  it.  He  then  glanced  a  look 
timidly  at  the  lady,  bent  a  knee  to  the 
ground,  and  while  "  Beauty's  pensive  eye'* 
was  fixed  upon  him,  finding  his  inspiration 
in  its  beam,  quick  and  loud  he  struck  the 

*  ''  The  Days  of  our  Fathers''  was  the  popnfar  soDg 
of  the  time ;  and  was  played  constantiy  hy  the  bards  ft 
the  celebratioiis  of  their  ancient  vicWries^ 
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prelude,  then,  running  his  fingers  over  the 
trembling  chords,  he  drew  forth  its  soft 
and  sweet  sounds:  ^the  softening  oadence 
spoke  the  feelings  of  his  soul; — ^gently  the 
tender  enchantment  breathed  awhile^v  then 

died  away!... 

The  eyes  of  the  lovely  maid  fell  on 
Edmund;  again,  hii^  fingers  boldly  stri^ 
king  the  strings,  for  thrushed  the  full  har- 
mony on  the  ravished  ear: — and  Edmund 
well  supported  the  fame  of  the  ancient 
minstrelsy  of  his  country*. 

^  Daring  the  middle  ages,  from  the  Gth  to  the  9Ui 
century,  the  harp  appears  to  have  been  a  universal  in- 
f  tmment  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland ;  and,  in  con* 
sequence,  their  musicians  became  expert,  performers,  and 
superior  in.  instrumental  music  to  their  brethren  in  Bri- 
tain; and,  in  a  great  measure,  merited  the  high  cha- 
racter given  of  them  by  Cambrensis,  yfho  observes,  that 
"  the  attention  of  these  people  to  musical  instruments  is 
'*  wcurthy  of  praise ;  in  which  their  skill  is,  beyond  com- 
*'  parison,  superior  to  that  of  my  other  nation  that  we 
"  see.  For,  in  these,  the  modulatira  is  not  slow  and 
"  solemn*,  as  in  the  instrun^ents  of  Britain,  to  which  we 

*  It  may  be  wortby  of  observation,  that  tbe  first  tanes  of 
every  D«tioD  have  beeo  always  ihw  and  melancholy :  possibly  a 
more  complete  elucidation  of  this  remark  of  Cambrensis  coold 
uot  have  been  given,  to  shew  thi»  superiority  claimed  by  tbe 
Jrisb  nation,  on  tbe  barp,  to  tbeir  neigbbours. 
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Wild  with  astonishment,  the  enrap- 
tured maid  drew  near  to  Edmund,  as 
the  overture  concluded:  the  fairy  spell 
was  broken  by  a  pause — she  appeared  to 

"  are  accustomed ;  bat  the  sounds  are  rapid  and  precipi- 
"  tate,  yet  sweet  and  pleasing.  It  is  extraordinary,  iii 
*'  such  rapidity  of  the  fingers,  how  the  musical  propor* 
'^  tions  are  preserved,  and  the  art  everywhere  onhuit 
"  among  their  complicated  modulations  and  the  multi* 
*'  tade  of  intricate  notes  ;  so  sweetly  swift^  so  irregular 
''  in  their  composition,  so  disorderly  in  their  concords, 
*'  yet  returning  to  unison,  and  completing  the  melody. 
'*  Whether  the  chords  of  the  dintesseronloT  diapente,  be 
*'  strnck  together,  they  always  begin  in  duJce  and  end  in 
**  th6  same,  that  all  may  be  perfect  in  completing  the  de- 
"  lightfd  sonorous  melody.  They  commence  and  quit 
''  their  modulations  with  so^nuch  subtlety,  and  the  tin- 
''  kling  of  the  small  strings  sport  with  so  much  freedom 
"  under  the  deep  taotes  of  the  bass,  delight  with  so 
.  <'  mnch  delicacy,  and  soothe  so  softly,  that  the  ex- 
.  **  cellency  of  their  art  lies  in  concealing  it." 

The  eminence,  described  b;^  Cambrensis,  of  the  Irish 
Harp^s  is  not  exaggerated ;  nor  is  it  a  compliment  paid 
U^  the  nation,  as  some  have  imagined.  Cambrensis  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  his  time,  and 
perfectly  understood  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
music,  at  that  period  cultivated  in  Britain.  The  English 
and  Welch  minstrels  principally  applied  their  instruments 
in  supporting  the  voice  in  plain  song,  and  were  in  a  great 
measure  unacquainted  witii  symphonic  airs,  or  moduta* 
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"breathe  more  freely.     The  youthful  bard, 

deep,  in  thought,... bent  over  the  beloved 

instrument.  Clasping  it  to  his  breast  with 
enthusiastic  animation,  the  **  Spirit  of  Song** 
seemed  to  attend  t^  his  invocation, — and, 

t^oD,  to  which  indeed  their  languages  were  little  adapted ; 
on  the  contrairy,  the. varied  cadence  of  the  Irish  tongue, 
and  the  brilliant  symphonies  which  naturally  arose  from 
it,  must  have  greatly  delighted  and  astonished  an  ear  not 
accustomed  thereto.  Besides,  it  was  not  in  the  full  choir, 
or  crowded  theatre,  that  the  Irish  musicians  were  trained 
in  practice,  but  in  the  lonely  desart,  the  deep  valley,  and 
the  rugged  mountain,  where,  familiar  with  the  sighing' 
gde,  softening  echo,  and  pealing  thunder,  they  became  ^ 
acquainted  with  those  natural  graces  which  give  so 
much  elegance  to  modern  music;  wad  the  forte,  piano, 
tertnente,  &c.  constantly  adorned  their  melodious  per« 
formances.  And,  in  accompanying  the  voeal  music  with 
the  harp,  they  sometimes  imitated  the  modulations  «f  the 

'  voice,  then,  quitting  it,  the  bass  notes  only  sounded ; 
again,  whilst  the  voice  moved  slowly  and  gravely  along, 
the  treble  strings  delightfully  tinkled  above,  as  it  were 
re-echoing  the  song  from  the  surrounding  object».  In 
every  part  of  their  performances  they  seem,  indeed,  to 
have  studied  nature  in  preference  to  art,  thereby  forming 
a  style  strong  and  expressive,  but  wild  and  iivegular. 
This  wildness,  however,  though  destitute  of  the  truth  of 
composition,  .tras  not  destitute  of  the  power  of  producing 
pleasing  and  extraordinary  effects  on  the  minds  of  tbii 

4iearers.-- 5f  e  Ledwich*s  Irish  Anti^uiiM. 
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wrapt  in  a  sort  of  extacy,  he  told,  in  strains 
of  heaven-dictated  eloquence,  the  history 

of  his  ancestors «. 

The  wild  harmonious  warblings,  in  soft 
accents,  described  the  feelings  of  frierid- 
sbip  and  patriotism  ;  but^  when  he  sang  of 
battle— retracing  the  victories  of  past  ages 
and  the  victims  of  wavj  weeping  mothers^ 
anguished  widows,  dying  heroeSj  his  voice 
sunk  into  a  plaintive  cadence; — his  eyes 
suffused  with  tears,— and  his  head  dropped 
upon  his  bosom! 

Hark !  the  dire  peal«  m  gasping  warriors  roll ! — 
Solemn  and  sad  the  moomful  accents  flow : — 

What  groans,  conYBlsive,  harrow  pp  the  soul ! — 
The  scream  of  horror  and  the  shriek  of  woe ! — 

With  feelings  new  and  inexpressible,  the 
lady  gazed  on  the  form  of  Edmund;  and,  a 
Second  time,  their  eyes  met.  He  could  not 
speak; — ^but,  striking  the  harp  again,  he 
raised  the  strain,  it  was  the  song  of  war 
no  morfe : 

For  now  Ambition's  fleeting  joys,  farewell !; — 
Love's  milder  notes  the  throbbing  bosom  thrill; 

Steal  o'er  the  isouljn  movements  that  excel 

The  dying  mnrmars  of  the  whisp'ring  rill !— ,    ' 
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And  surely^  then,  eachlirook,  wUch  o'er  the  plain 
Meanders  wild,  would  quit  its  purling  song, — 

Bid  o'er  its  sounds  a  solemn  stiUness  reign, — 
And,  gehtly  listening,  steal  itself  along !— — 

It  was  too  much  for  the  susceptible  mind 
of  the  fair  stranger ;  she  sunk  at  the  feet  of 
the  enchanter' 

Edmund,  laying  aside  the  harp,  tenderly 
raised  and  supported  her.  He  was  silent, 
but  his  look  and  manner  spoke  a  double 
portion  of  his  sympathies. 

The  lady  started  from  her  trance,  her 
cheeks  suffjised  with  deep  crimson  j  and  for 
some  time  a  sigh  was  all  she  could  utter. 
But,  at  length,  her  reason  recalling  her  re- 
collection, she  offered  her  excuses  for  an 
emotion  which  was  quite  involuntary ;  and, 
with  a  soft  glance  at  Edmund,  expressed 
her  admiration  of  his  talents.  As  she  con- 
cluded the  dangerous  praise,  she  confessed, 
with  a  charming  frankness,  that,  loving  her 
country  well,  it  was  the  proud  and  noble 
nationality  of  the  song  that  had  thus  af- 
fected her.  Edmund  betrayed  strong  feel- 
ings on  this  occasion:  joy  was  painted 
in  his  countenance;  but  extreme  timidity 
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was  visible  in  his  eyes,  which  tempered 
the  expression,  and  heightened  their  sen* 
sibility. 

Edmund  was  now  in  his  twentieth  year* 
With  superior  height  and  dignity  of  mien, 
he  possessed  great  muscular  strength,  an 
intrepid  spirit,  and  vigour  of  body  and 
mind  calculated  to  give  him  the  facilities 
of  ruling  and  governing  both  himself  and 
others.  Gifted  highly  by  nature,  and  en- 
dowed with  every  great  and  good  quality  of 
the  heart,  he  soon  felt  the  delightful  in^ 
fluence  of  his  own  attractions,  by  the  ge- 
neral admiration  and  esteem  which  they 
excited  in  others.  He  was  the  idol  of  the 
people;  and  in  the  songs,  some  of  which 
are  extant  to  the  present  hour,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  "  Ned  of  the  Hills'*  was  a  par- 
sonage of  no  mean  consideration,  even  be- 
fore his  claims  to  celebrity  were  known  to 
his  country*.  But  upon  woman  it  devolved 
to  give  the  polish  to  his  manners;  an  art 

**  "  Ned  of  tlie  Hills/'  or  Eman  ae  Kmtck,  is  one  of 
the  popular  songs  of  Ireland  at  this*  day-  The  tune  is 
played  by  every  itinerant  musician;  and  its  &me  has 
been  perpetuated  by  Mr.  Moore  and  Sir  John  Stephertfton. 
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that  takes  its  rise  from  the  affections:  as 
the  heart,  like  an  instrument^  responds  to 
the  tender  teachings  and  tunings  of  beau- 
tiful and  impassioned  nature  V 

Man,  though  born  to  govern,  is  sensible 
that  his  domination  is  not  sole  and  undivided. 
He  must,  by  the  light  emanating  from  love, 
discern  the  high  designation  of  woman  1^ — 
that  endearing  creature,  on  whom  weak- 
ness and  even  defects  are  entailed,  to  call 
forth  the  aid  and  energies  of  man :  above 
all,  when  he  finds  that  it  is  only  by  her 
winning  affections  Ma^  void  in  his  bosom  is 
filled  up,  which  the  world  without  l>er 
cannot  supply 

The  young  mancontinued  to  gaze  on  the 
charming  stranger,  and  proud  to  proclaim 
the  combined  talents  of  his  father,  in  an 
ardent  manner,  natural  to  his  years,  he 
said,  that  the. music  and  the  song,  which 
had  pleased  her  so  much,  were  the  com- 
position of  his  respected  sire. — The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  young  bard,  gaining  on  the 
poetic  sage,  he  spoke  through  the  imagi- 
nation to  the  heart; — and,  looking  at  his 
son, — ^*  Yes,"  said  he,   "  we   (the  Irish 
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bards)  learn  the  perfection  of  our  art  from 
nature. — Music  is  a  language~the  lan- 
guage of  sounds^ — and,  as  we  follow  truth, 
so  we  produce  the  power  of  pleasing  and 
aflecting  our  hearers. 

*'  Lady/'  continued  he,  speaking  empha- 
tically, **  that  ballad  relates  the  actions  of 
other  times; — and,  when  the  harp's  wild 
notes  thrill  deep  through  my  soul,  it 
awakens  the  scenes  of  my  youth  again.... 


As  he  spoke,  in  broken  accents,  he  sighed 
profoundly  j — but,  unwilling  to  cloud  the 
happy  hour,  he  suppressed  his  melancholy, 
endeavoured  to  appear  cheerful,  and,  Re- 
newing the  late  conversation,  expatiated 
on  the  delights  of  music  and  poetry — spoke 
once  more  of  the  beauties  of  Erin,  its  ro- 
mantic scenery,  valleys  and  mountains,  its 
rivers  and  plains,  its  green  fields  and  shady 
groves : — nor  omitted  to  mention  the  lively 
manners  of  the  people,  their  cui^toms  ren- 
dered dear  by  antiquity,  and  the  spright- 
liness  and  taste  evinced  in  their  holiday 
amusements, — their  foot-races,  hurlings, — 
wakes;  and,  above  all,  their  dances  on  the 
C5 
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gj'een,  to  the  music  of  the  inferior  rhin- 
utrels*. 

The  ladjTj  pure  Irish  herself,  heard  with 
visible  satisfaction  the  warm  praises  be* 
stowed,  by  native  genius,  on  this  ONCE 
«'  Isle  of  Delight;"  and  was  so  charmed 
with  the  entire  scene,  that  it  was  with 
tegret  she  arose  to  depart;  and,  thank- 
ing the  sage,  with  tears  of  gratitude  in  her 

^  It  is  certain  that  the  amugements  of  Ireland  were 
.not  wi^h  as  were  commoo  to  the  neighhouring  Continent; 
they  appear  to  he  rather  of  ^  kind  likely  to  be  ipjported 
from  a  more  distant  country.  And  when  we  compM'« 
them  with  those  of  ancient  Greece,  we  can  scarcely  hesi* 
tate  in  pronouncing  them  of  the  same  origin.  Even  to 
this  hour  their  native  characters  are  similar.  Their 
music,  dancing,  and  other  exercises,  carry  with  them 
strong  proofs,  that  the  Irish  brought,  at  some  period  or 
ether,  their  customs  and  manners  from  the  eastward; 
and  that  they  still  keep  up,'  as  &f  as  circumstances  will 
allow,  the  original  taste  of  a  people  who  may  be  supposed 
to  inhabit  a  warmer  climate.  The  number  of  Asiatic 
terms  in  our  old  writings  prove  this.  Even  the  harp> 
which  is  of  eastern  origin,  is  opr  national  instrument ; 
tad  keq)s  its  place,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  turn  it 
out  of  doors,  by  foreign  innovations.  It  is  now  called 
the  pedal  harp,  and  is,  once  again,  allowed,  by  the  fair 
daughters  of  the  land,  iits  place  in  the  drawing«room> 
which  wias  heretofore  occupied  by  the  piano  forte.  At  all 
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eyes,  she  relaotantly  prepared  ta  bid  him 
an  affectionate  farewell. 

Edmund  had  gone  out  to  prepare  for  her 
departure;  and,  on  his  return,  noticing 
the  damps,  incident  to  the  night,  Maconn 
wrapped  his  mantle  round  the  lady,  who 
knelt  to  the  reverend  host,  to  beg  his 
blessing. 

The  sage,  observing  her  silent  meaning, 
bowed  his  head,  and,  speaking  in  a  tone 
the  most  expressive  of  pious  tenderness^ 
he  pronounced  his  benediction.  Edmund^ 
without  speaking,  led  the  way,  and  his  fair 
charge  followed  him,  in  silence. 

events,  it  is  evident,  that,  if  the  harp  was  nnknown  to' 
the  Greeks  or  Romans,  it  was  not  so  with  the  Israelites, 
who  might  have  introduced  it  into  Ireland  at  a  very  early 
period.  Be  this  at  it  may,  the  harp  was  the  sacred  in- 
ts(tramentof  the  Jews,  who  were  originally  the  pecnliarly- 
chosen  people  of  Heaven ;  and  we  have  represented  to 
OS,  figuratively,  that  the  harp  is  the  instmment  used  to 
aeoompany  the  angelic  choirs,  in  the  courts  ahove.«— A 
source  of  exultation  to  the  Iruh  Bards,  that  their  na** 
tional  instrument  is  the  same  which  is  ufied  in  Heaven !' 
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C5HAP.  II. 

The  vapours  of  the  night  increasing  the 
dusk,  the  timid  girl  walked  out  with  fear 
and  trembling;  but  Edmund  being  at  her 
side,  she  felt  more  assured.  Springing 
upon  the  hoppel^y  the  youth  walking 
by  her  side,  as  a  daltini1[i  they  journeyed 
on  to  her  father's  residence.  Sometime 
elapsed  before  either  the  lady  or  Edmund 
uttered  a  word. 

At  length,  the  friendly  {noon,  rising  from 
bdiiind  the  mountains,  shed  her  '*  mild  and 
placid  light"  on  the  travellers.  "  How  beau- 
tiful," said  the  maid,  ^'  after  the  late  dark- 
ness !"  The  attentive  Edmund,  as  she  spoke, 
turned  his  face  towards  her,  and  his  counte- 

*  Those  hones  were  called  hoppels  (now  coppebj^-^ 
the  horsemen,  hoppelarii,  perhaps  from  the  Greek  word 

t  i>aAmi  was  an  attendant  on  foot. 
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nance  displayed  a  consciousness  of  feeling 
which  words  could  not  ba?e  expressed. 

She  gazed  again  at  the  beauteous  orb, 
and,  after  a  pause,  resumed  the  conversa- 
tion :  "  I  have  often  thought,"  said  she, 
''  that  the  appearance  of  >  the  moon,  amidst 
the  glooms  of  night,  is  like  a  ray  of  the 
imagination  playing  upon  a  deeply-de- 
sponding heart.^* 

**  Its  influence,'*  replied  the  youth,  ♦*  is 
indeed  soft,  exquisite,  and  sweet." 

Edmund's  voice  Was  tremulous  and  deep. 
There  was  a  character  in  it,  like  a  wild  tone 
in  music,  which  feU  upon  the  heart — never 
to  leave  it. 

The  moon-beams  falling  across  the  path, 
the  lad;  's  attention  was  absorbed  in  watch* 
ing  their  transitions,  from  the  interference 
of  the  passing  clouds.  Descending  into  the 
valley  that  led  to  their  direct  road,  at  every 
step  recollection  became  awakened,  and, 
yielding  to  the  enthtisiasm  of  the  heart, -she 
mentally  apostrophised:  "O  Ireland!  my 
country,  a  land  of  love  and  tenderness  art 
thou :— the  smile  of  nature  is  with  thy  chil* 
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dren,  to  bless  and  cheer  them  on  their  weary 
pilgrimage  through  this  vale  of  tears !" 

The  moon,  which  had  been  some  time 
obscured  by  passing  clouds,  at  that  moment 
threw  a  radiant  light  across  the  scene.  As 
she  contemplated  the  soUtary  grandeur  of 
the  landscape,  Edmund,  in  a  hunter's  dresi^» 
appeared  quite  a  characteristic  figure : — he 
wore  the  belt  and  horn,  and  carried  in  his 
hand  the  identical  spear  which  he  had 
wrested  from  the  recreant  knight. 

The  lady,  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
Edmund,  and  the  highly- romantic  character 
which  particularised  his  form,  blended  witU 
the  general  •  scenery,  a  thousand  ideas 
rushed  upon  her  mind.  ^^  Ye  dear  pleasant 
mountains  and  valleys!"  said  the  lady, 
mournfully,  "  ye  memorials  of  th^  hospi- 
table tenderness  of  my  countrymen^  I  will 
visit  ye  again,  and  ever  remember  the  sweet 
sensations  ye  have  created  in  my  soul." 

But  Edmund  was  the  object  of  her 
thoughts;  and,  as  she  watched  his  figure, 
overcome  by  a  variety  of  emotions,  she 
w^ept.    As  she  drew  near  home,  a  sweet 
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complacency  stole  oyer  her  mind,  andt 
smiling  through    her    tears,    she    said  to 

herself. "  My   truth  shall 

bind  on  Edmund's  brow  the  laurels  he  has 
won.  It  will  gain  him  a  name,  and  the 
highest  honours  in  my  father's  gift  will 
follow/' 

Their  silence  was  inter mp ted  by  the 
sound  of  the  deep-toned  bugle,  whose 
echoes  reverberated  from  the  surrounding 
hills;  Starting  from  her  reverie,  she  called 
to  Edmund,  who  quickly  joined  her. 

The  horn  was  again  heard  j-r-which 
brought  to  her  recollection  that  she  waus 
near  Tarah.  At  length  a  troop  of  the  hop» 
pelariiy  belonging  to  the  king,,  ap^peared  in 
sight.  They  were  advancing  at  full  speed. 
The  travellers  at  first  thought  they  might 
belong  to  some  of  the  marauding  parties 
that  infested  the  country,  and  retired  into 
an  adjoining  wood  to  let  them  pass.  Here^ 
concealed  from  view,  they  could  hear  the 
conversation  of  the  horsemen  distincl;ly> 
when  it  appeared  that  they  were  in  pursuit 
of  the  young  princess,    the  Icing  of  the 
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north's  only  child,  who  had  been  missing 
since  the  preceding  night !.... 

The  lady  expressed  a.  great  anxiety  to. 
get  forward;  and  the  soldiens  having  passed, 
them,  our  adventurers  proceeded  on  their 
route. 

The  country  here  was  beautifully  rich 
and  picturesque: — this  Arcadian  landscape 
presented  an  extensive  green  level,  inter- 
spersed with  cottages,  and  partly  surrounded 
by  woods;  while  the  clear  lakes,  and  moun- 
tains in  the  back-ground,  presented  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  scenes  nature  could:  ex- 
hibit. * 

These  combined  objects,  over  which  the 
rising  sun  threw  all  his  splendid  colouring, 
gave  to  the  pastoral  prospect  a  most  en- 
chanting effect,  and,  now  rising  above  the 
summit  of  Tarah  Hill,  dispelled,  with  his 
cheering  rays,  the  chilly  vapours  of  the 
morning. — Both  stood  to  survey  the  com- 
bined beauties  of  the  scenery.  A  sacred 
something  appeared  to  breathe  around,  and 
the  young  lady,  with  an  impulse  partaking 
of  inspiration,paused,to  offer  up  to  the  MOST 
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High  her  pure  devotion: — as  Edmund 
gazed  on  her,  she  appeared  to  be  a  being 
of  a  superior  order,  and  he  involuntarily 
wished  to  join  her  in  the  worship  of  the 
Creator ;  but  he  was  reiStrained  by  an  awe  at 
the  almost  celestial  appearance  of  the  maid. 
The  youth,  deeply  abstracted,  gazed  on 
her.  First  love  was  in  his  soul; — and, 
quite  entranced,  he  indulged  in  the  fond 
dreams  natural  to  the  inspiration  of  that 
passion,  till,  roused  into  a  sense  of  his  real 
situation,  he  endeavoured  to  collect  himself. 
Thelady  having  risen  from  her  devotions, 
again  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him. 

"  We  are  now,"  said  he,  breaking  silence, 
"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarah  Palace*^ 
where  the  monarch  of  all  Ireland  holds  his 
court."  -  She  assented ;  and  coming  to  a 
sudden  turn  of  the  road,  the  battlements 
of  the  castle  and  its  watch-towers,  abruptly 
rising  to  the  view,  appeared  in  all  their 
proud  magnificence. — ^The  light  fell  upon 
the  fore-ground,  and,  like  the  rainbow^  pre? 
sented  to  the  eye  a  combination  of  colours, 

*  Se«  Addenda. 
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exquisitely  beautiful:  the  scene  was  truly 
grand^  and  the  maid^  in  a  transport  of  de- 
light, exclaimed :  "  O,  country  of  my  fa- 
thers! dear,  lovely  Erin!  my  well-known, 
pleasant  home!"  and,  dropping  on  her 
^  knees,  kissed  with  fervour  the  green  sod  I 
The  intelligent  eyes  of  Edmund  were  fixed 
on  the  maid,  and,  always  actuated  by  en- 
thusiasm, a  warmer  glow  came  over  him. 
Elevated  and  enwrapt,  he  relapsed  into  a 

reverie, till,  challenged  by  a  s^ntiae/, 

he  started*-->and,  looking  up,  found  him- 
self before  the  gates  of  the  castle 

"  Who  comes?"  said  the  poldier. 
,  «•  Friends,"  said  the  lady. 

"What  friends?  and  from  whence?" 
boldly  demanded  the  sentinel. 

^*  The  daughter  of  your  king!"  she  re- 
plied. 

Edmund  dropped  upon  bis  knees,  and  a 
shmit  of  triumph  from  within,  arose  on 
the  air. 

The  mystery  was  solved  : 
The    castle  gates  were   thrown  open, 
and  a  numerous  train,  rushing  out,  saluted 
and  cheered  the  royal  fugitive. 
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At  length  the  monarch  approached; 
and,  seeing  his  daughter,  stretched  forth  his 
arms  to  receive  her.  She  fell  upon  his 
neck,  and  he  folded  her  with  parental  fond- 
ness to  his  bosom. 

As  soon  as  the  first  emotions  had  a  little 
subsided,  *^  Eva,*'  said  the  king,  "  why  did 
you  leave  our  protection?  Speak,  for  all 
displeasure  is  lost  in  the  joy  of  your  return/* 

"  My  liege  father,"  she  replied,  «  the 
fault  was  not  your  daughter's : — the  knight, 
called  the  "  Ruthless  Red^^  who  was  your 
late  guest,  forcibly  and  treacherously  sur- 
prised and  bore  me  away;..,... but  I  was 

rescued  by  this  gallant  youth,  who  fought 
in  my  defence,-— and  conquered.  As  you 
regard  your  child's  honour,  you  will  ac* 
knowledge  the  protector  of  it !" 

So  saying,  and  leading  Edmund  forward, 
they  knelt  together  at  the  feet  of  the  king. 
The  monarch's  soul  was  collected  into  the 
sense  of  vision,  and,  softening  into  tender- 
ness, he  attempted  to  speak;  but  utter* 
ance  was  denied.  At  length  awaking,  as 
if  from  a  dream,  the  king  started  into  re- 
collection. He  waved  his  hand,  and  casting 
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a  jealous  eye  around,  with  a.  disturbed  ex- 
pression^ of  countenance,  he  said :  "  Rise, 

princess!" — He  paused and  after  some 

time,  taking  a  chain  of  gold  from  off  his 
neck,  to  which  a  medal  was  suspended, 
he  hastened  to  honour  the  protector  of  his 
daughter;  and,  as  he  held  up  the  royal 
favour,  "  Receive,  valiant  youth,"  said  he, 
*Va  token  of  your  monarch's  approbation^ 
and  be  this  medal  the  pledge  of  our  future 
good  intentions  towards  you."  Edmnnd, 
astonished,  fell  on  his  knees. 

"Rise,  Sir  Knight,"  continued  he,  *<«nd 
take  our  gift,  in  return  for  your  invaluable 
services."  Then,  placing  the  chain  over  the 
youth's  head,  and  drawing  his  crescent 
sword,  which  he  waved  ici  the  air,  according 
to  the  custom  ef  the  times,  he  added,  "we 
invest  vou  of  our  most  noble  and  ancient 
order,  a  Knight  of  the  Red  Branch!" 

The  train  shouted,  Edmund  rose  from  his 
knees,  and  the  kin^,  taking  off  his  embroi- 
dered sword-belt,  buckled  it  round  Edmund's 
waist,  and,  presenting  the  sabre,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  royal  mandctte,  he  hung  it  at  his 
side. 
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Eva,  no  longer  to  be  restrained,  direfct- 
ed  a  look  at  Edmund,  that  overvalued  the 
monarch's  favour,  and  in  the  extacy  ^f  her 
feelings,  clung  about  the  skirts  of  her  father's 
garment^,'  overwhelmed  by  joy  and  grati- 
tude. 

A  superb  apartment  in  the  castle  was  al^ 
lotted  to  Edmund,  and  a  splendid  fete  was 
prepared,  by  order  of  the  king,  to  entertain 
his  guest. 

The  news  having  spread  of  the  safety  of 
the  princess,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
chieftains  from  all  parts  of  the  province 
came  to  congratulate  the  monarch  on  the 
return  of  the  princess.  The  peasantry  also 
crowded  into  the  court-yard,  roused  with 
honest  feelings  3  and  proud  of  their  youthful 
hero,  again  and  again,  by  their  loud  cheers, 
celebrated  the  fame  of  «  Ned  of  the  Hills." 


The  apartment  appointed  for  the  Gala 
was  built  in  a  style  that  might  be  call- 
ed, the  mastery  of  the  art,  and  furnished 
with  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  festooned  with 
foliage  and  flowers.  In  front  was  erect- 
ed a  throne  of  pure  gold,   studded  with 
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gems  of  immense  value.  The  cushion  was 
of  purple  velvet,  richly  wrought,  and  fringed 
with  •gold  bullion ;  and  on  the  canopy,  in 
sculpture,  reposed  an  eagle,  holding  in  his 
talons  a  thunder-bolt,  after  the  model  of 
Jupiter  Olympus. 

The  company,  beginning  to  assemble, 
were  welcomed  by  the  melody  of  the  min- 
strels; and  the  united  efforts  of  these  cele- 
brated bards  fully  showed,  by  their  ability, 
the  perfection  of  the  art :  enlivened  by  the 
harmonious  strains,  the  nobles  proceeded  to 
the  tlirone,  round  which  they  formed  a  cir- 
cle, and  waited  the  royal  presence.  A 
flourish  of  trumpets  announced  the  king, 
who  came,  attired  in  his  robes  of  state,  and 
on  his  right  arm  leaned  the  lovely  Eva.  The 
royal  pair,  with  dignified  steps,  advancing, 
saluted  the  guests ;  and  again  the  minstrels 
struck  up  their  triumphal  strains;  to  which 
the  hearts  of  the  company  vibrated  in  unison. 

A  spirit  of  harmony  and  song,  eloquent 
language  of  thrilling  sounds,  herald  of 
joy,  companion  of  hospitality  and  love,— 
genius,  nature,  and  enthusiasm,  all  speak 
in  thee  I — ^As  a  guardian  angel,  in  myste- 
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rious  accentS)  communes  with  mortality  at 

&Foi]red  moments, .so,  when  attracted 

by  thy  &tscinating  tones,  thy  creative  in- 
fluence so  redoubles  the  faculties,  that  we 
feel  as  if  about  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets 
of  disembodied  existence. 

The  power  of  melody  is  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  noblest  feelings  to  moral  and  heroic 
actions.  It- not  only  appeals  to  the  imagi- 
nation,  but  to 'the  heart.— To  use  the  lan- 
guage of  an  elegant  writer,  "  Music  is  an 
"  aid  to  devotion ;  it  can  soothe  grief  and 
"  exhilarate  low  spirits.  The  notes  of  a 
**  march  inspire  courage  j  the  sounds  of  a 
*^  patriotic  air  excite  to  heroism.  The 
"  lover,  in  every  climate,  seeks  the  aid  of 
"  music,  as  if  by  instinct. — Its  power  is 
"  evinced  from  the  exhilaration  of  the  jig 
"  to  the  sublimity  of  the  anthem ;  from  the 
"  insinuation  of  the  lender  passion  to  the 
"  excitement  of  martial  ardour." 

As  the  full  concert  swelled  to  its  highest 
pitch,  Edmund  entered. — By  the  command 
rf  his  majesty,  he  appeared  in  the  costume 
of  a  knight;  and,  as  he  raised  the  helmet 
from  his  head,   his  shining  hair>   which. 
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long,  fell  in  ringlets  over  his  well-turned 
shoulders.  A  single  view  of  his  face  and 
form  was  sufficient  to  stamp  an  everlasting 
impression.  Yet  his  was  not  regular  beau- 
ty ;  it  was  an  air  and  manner  of  unconscious 
superiority,  which  always  triumphed  for 
him.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength;  and  the 
character  of  his  figure  resembled  more  the 
classic  statue  of  a  hero. — Although  his  sta- 
ture rose  far  above  the  ordinary  dimensions, 
yet  the  youthful  facility  of  his  movements 
and  the  harmonious  modulation  of  his  form 
were  such^  that  he  seemed  to  rivet  the  eyes 
of  the  gazers.  Retiring  diffidence  was  stri* 
kingly  expressed  in  His  countenance  and  de- 
portment; and  the  blush  upon  his  cheek, 
as  it  heightened  the  romantic  cast  of  his 
features,  gave  him  an  almost  inspired  look. 
Whispers  of  admiration  were  heard  f  and 
Eva,  by  a  gracious  nod,  distinguishing  her 
friend,  a  gentleman  in  waiting  led  the 
young  knight  forward. 

The  king  himself,  noticing  Edmund,  in  a 
most  flattering  manner,  announced  him  to 
the  guests;  and  the  company,  taking  the 
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tone  from  the  monarch,  received  and  greeU 
ed  Edmund  with  every  mark  of  respect. 

The  signal  was  now  made  for  the  dancing 
to  commence 3  and  the  princess,  giving  her 
hand  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  ambassador,  was 
led  to  the  head  of  the  room. 

The  princess  was  dressed  in  a  style  of 
elegance  peculiar  to  the  tjmes.  She  wore  a 
vest  of  silver  silk,  her  bosom  ornamented 
with  flowers,  and  her  polished  neck  de- 
corated by  a  gold  chain,  studded  with 
brilliants,  from  which  pended  a  cro^s, 
and,  with  her  bracelets  and  anklets,  were 
set  with  emeralds^  a  coronet,  set  with 
the  same  materials,  encircled  her  head; 
while  her  hair  flowed  in  loose  curls  over  her 
lovely  forehead*! 

It  was  not  the  regularity  of  her  features, 
nor  the  fine  proportions  of  her  form,  that 

*  **  All  men  and  women  of  distinction^  in  Ireland^  wore 
gold  and  silver  ornaments.  These,  as  dug  out  of  the 
bogs  and  morasses,  at  this  day,  have  no  parallel,  in  all 
the  world,  for  singularity  and  beauty  of  execution.  How 
grand  and  commanding  mast  have  been  the  appearance 
of  the  Irish  princes  and  princesses,  at  their  conventua* 
assemjblies^  decorated  with  their  gold  and  silver  frontlets^ 
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decided  the  character  of  Eva*s  beauty ;  but 
the  varied  expression  of  her  mind,  beaming 
in  her  countenanoe.  Her  vivacity  shone 
in  all  directions,  and,  with  a  bewitching 
playfulness,  kept  up  tHe  spirit  of  hilarity  in 
the  assembly.  The  musicians  now  striking 
up,  the  magic  dance  began. — There  is  a 
cliaracter  and  genius  in  the  "  Irish  jig»" 
expressive  of  imagination  and  sentiment ; 
and  the  gay  **  Irish  jig/'  full  of  life  and 
originality,  was,  at  that  time,  perhaps,  a 
happy  picture  of  the  volatile  and  eccentric 
Irish  themselves. 

Eva  perfectly  understood  this  favourite 
amusement  of  the  country;  and,  ani- 
mated by  the  liveliest  feelings,  tripping 
round  her  partner,  she  seemed  to  fly  with  a 
rapidity  that  electrified  all  the  spectators. — 
What  she  felt  herself,  she  made  others  feeL 
A  degree  of  empassioned  joy  irradiated  her 
countenance;  looking  more  like  a  daughter 
of  air,   as  she  flitted  from  place  to  place, 

or  glories,  their  broaches,  necklaces,  bracelets,  and 
anklets ! — The  value  of  these  ornaments  was  regulated 
by  the  laws." — See  the  elabormie  and  erudite  Collec- 
tanea of  the  late  venerable  General  Vallancey, 
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she  could  scarcely  be  followed  by  the  eyes 
of  the  company. — Even  her  gestures  accom- 
panied the  music.  "At  length,  gracefully, 
taking  a  side-step,  she  figured  to  the  gen- 
tleman next  her,  who  happened  to  be 
Edmund*. 

The  Saxon,  now  retiring  to  his  place, 
Edmund  stood  up,  and  went  through  the 
festive  dance  in  a  style  which  proved  h^ 
had  practised  that  accomplishment  with 
success. 

Eva,  at  length,  almost  breathless,  was  by 
the  happy  Edmund  supported  to  a  seat. 
He  was  retiring ;  but  the  princess,  with  a 
look,  fixed  him  at  her  side,  and  he  found  it 
impossible  to  leave  her.  The  intimate  sym- 
pathy of  souls  is  not  to  be  expressed  by 
speech ;  and  happiness,  though  felt,  cannot 
be  told. 

*  It  may  not  be  known  to  the  generality  of  English 
readers^  that,  in  the  Irish  jig,  it  is  the  custom  to  dance 
each  other  dov^n,  and  when  either  party  Mis,  their  place 
is  supplied  by  another;  and  so  on,  in  succession,  through- 
out the  evening, 

<*  The  youthful  pair,  who  simply  lought  renown. 
By  hoMtog  out,  to  tire  each  other  down.** 

GOLDSWIIH. 
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The  youth  was  silent  for  several  minutes. 
A  wish  to  please  tempted  him  to  speak,  but 
a  diffidence  in  himself  took  from  him  his 
self-possession.     Exerting   himself  to   hide 
the  poignancy  of  his  feelings,  he  spoke  a. 
.few   words;    but,   agitated  by  new  sensa- 
tions,  he  scarcely  recollected  what  he  said, 
or  What  he  did.     Flattered,  however,  by 
the  particular  attention  of  the  princess,  his 
countenance  beamed  with  delight  and  gra- 
titude ;  and,  for  a  moment,  he  thought  him- 
self the  happiest  of  mortals.     A  profound 
sentiment  rose  to  his  lips;  but,  as  he  stole 
a  glance  at  Eva,  he  met  her  eyes,  and  was 
unable  to  speak*     He  coloured,  and  a  cold 
dew  overspread  his  forehead. 

In  the  sudden  alarm,  produced  on  this 
youth  by  nature,  there  existed  a  charm  the 
most  affecting:  that  of  genuine  character^ 
and  Eva  loved  th<3  simple. 

When  a  woman,  possessing  sensibility, 
knows  her  power,  she  will  use  it  generously. 
She  pardons  the  weakness  of  affection— even 
though  the  lover  should  love  in  vain,  and  is 
sometimes  deeply  affected  by  it.  Eva,  who 
too  well  guessed  the  source  of  Edmund's 
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embarrassment,  affected  not  to  perceive  it ; 
and,  by  degrees,  he  recovered  his  tranquil- 
lity.    How  amiable  and  sweet  are  those  in- 
nocent deceits,    when  love  pours  balm  on 
the  wounds  itself  has  made !     Edmund's  aU 
tention  was  now  directed,  by  the  princess^ 
to  the  company.     He  observed,  with  plea* 
sure,  their  gaiety ;  the  beauty  and  modesty 
of  the  ladies,  and  the  gallant  manners  of  the 
gentlemen ;  while  a  sentimental  pleasantry, 
a  mixture  of  freedom  and  dignity,  frivolity 
and  firmness,  ardour  and  reflection,  polite 
attention  and  friendly  familiarity,  unitedly 
formed  a  picture  characteristic  of  the  Irish 
people,  whose  impressions  are  at  once  the 
most  deep  and  the  most  lively.     Edmund 
surveyed  the  scene  with  emotions  that  may 
be  better  imagined  than  described.  His  na- 
tural  sympathies  were  awakened  by   the 
combination  of  the  most  polished  society, 
and  the  novelty  drew  his  thoughts  from 
subjects  which  tended  to  embarrass  him. 

"  Oh  !*'  thought  he,  "  happy  meeting!.... 
dear  social  children  of  my  smiling  country ! 
where  society  constitutes  our  sun,  in  a  land 
of  showers  I     Singular  people  1    In  every 
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unfriendly,  or  intolerant!  Your  pleasures 
are  not  tame,  or  light ;  they  are  profound, 
because  in  affinity  with  your  feelings,  which 
ever  ardent,  social,  and  empassioned,  you 
find  joy  only  as  you  share  it  with  your 
friends  !'* 

While  the  youth  indulged  in  these  ideas, 
as  he  looked  around,  a  warmth  of  expression, 
in  some  of  the  countenances,  touched  his 
heart;  an  emotion  of  love  and  sympa* 
thy  usurped  the  domination  of  his  mind; 
and,  yielding  to  the  most  noble  and  heroic 
sentiments,  brought  to  his  bosom  reflections 
on  the  value  of  his  country  in  the  scale  of 
nations:  and  he  felt  himself  animated  in  a 
manner  he  had  never  before  experienced. 

**  Yes,"  thought  he,  "  even  here,  in  the 
faces  of  my  countrymen,  are  reflected  all 
the  wonders  of  our  mysterious  phenomena>: 
*— .a  people,  appearing   too  happy   to  be 

guilty! Strange  mixture  of  character: 

sanguine  bs  ye  are  affectionate,  .and  bold 
as  ye  are  tender!  full  of  chimeras,  full  of 
sensibilities,  approaching  to  wisdom,  and 
deplorably  thoughtless! Ye   might    be 
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called  a  melange^  composed  of  foibles  and 
virtues ;  partaking,  at  once,  of  heaven  and 
earth/' 

A  crowd  of  confused  ideas  took  possession 
of  Edmund's  mind  at  this  time,  and  there 
was  a  something  of  mystery  in  his  reflec- 
tions^ so  indefinite,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
limit  them,  in  order  that  they  might  be  ren- 
dered distinct      He  paused I  ...but  the 

silence  which  he  preserved  indicated  more 
than  repose.  It  was  not  merely  a  calm: 
it  was  the  profundity  of  thought,  evinced 
by  that  noble  expression  of  countenance, 
which  speaks  to  the  soul  in  a  look ! 

The  days  of  Edmund's  entrance  into  this 
life  were  not  those  of  the  greatest  glory  of 
Ireland.  The  succession  having  been  in- 
terrupted, domestic  tyranny  had,  for  a  long 
time,  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  land. 
The  laws  were  trampled  on  by  the  clamours 
of  faction  in  arms ;  and  internal  feuds  and 
animosities  produced  the  most  melancholy 
scenes.  Anarchy  seemed  to  be  the  power 
that  governed  in  those  times;  and  even 
yielded  the  sceptre  to  the  reigcing  sovereign 
with  reluctance. 
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Edmund  revolved  all  these  circumstances 
in  his  mind  during  his  abstraction;  and  the 
ancient  glory  of  the  country  being  ever  at 
his  hearty  he  looked  back,  with  honest  pride, 
on  the  past  days  of  her  history ;  retracing, 
in  his  mind,  the  many  great  examples  which 
had  l^een  recorded  of  her  struggles  for  the 
preservation  of  her  liberties*.  Tlie  finest 
feelings  were  produced  on  our  hero  by 
these  impressions:  —  no  wonder  that  he 
i^hould  sympathise  with  the  ardour  of  a 
patriot;  —  that  his  breast  should  swell 
with  indignation,  or  sink  into  sadness, 
over  the  sacred  recollection  of  what  his 


*  The  earliest  historians  of  Ireland  have  spoken 
largely  of  the  great  achievements  of  her  ancient  heroes ; 
.  and  even  before  the  date  of  any  record  ^hich  we  have, 
the  native  bards  had  celebrated,  in  their  songs,  the  glory 
of  the  country.  But  their  works  were  destroyed  by  bar- 
barism, and  their  "  deeds  of  fame'^  were  rendered  useless, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  the  iron  hand  of  power :— while 
the  remaining  fragments  of  learning  and  eloquence,  like 
beauty  in  an  antique  dress,  are  despised,  on  account  of 
the  language  in  which  they  were  conveyed  to  us.—  Yet, 
as  our  enlightened  coantryman,  Mr.  Brooke,  observes, 
**  there  may,  from  the  ruins  of  time  and  hostile  depreda- 
tions, be  a  pile  erected  whieh  shall  endure  for  ages.'' 
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Goantry,  and  her  men  of  genias,  once  had 

.  Eva  seemed  to  read  the  inmost  thoughts 
of  Edmund.  In  unison  with  his  feelings, 
as  the  colour  went  and  came  upon  her  cheek, 
she  sighed.  Edmund  started  at  hearing 
her,  having  been  entirely  absorbed  in  his 
reflections:  he  looked  at  her:  the  tears 
flowed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  handkerchief!  The  reflections 
he  had  been  making  had  no  concern  in 
producing  this  strange  effect.  He  certainly 
regretted  to  think,  that  those  achievements 
of  national  glory  should  have  been  per- 
formed in  vain:  but  it  was  what  might, 
perhaps,  be  called  a  kindred  sentiment, 
which  touched  his  heart ;  and,  when  suffi- 
ciently master  of  himself,  long  and  fixed 
was  the  attention  which  he  turned  upon 
Eva.  She  shrunk  from  the  searching  glance, 
and  casting  down  her  eyes,  not  daring  to 
trust  her  feelings,  she  broke  a  silence  which 
she  could  not  prolong  without  endangering 
the  most  intimate  secret  of  her  soul.  Her 
imagination  in  unison  with  Edmund's 
thoughts,  she  began  a  conversation  which 
D5 
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led  to  a  discussion  on  a  subject  of  a  very 
delicate  nature. 

The  youth,  eyer  sanguine  in  his  country  *<5 
cause,  spoke  his  mind  freely,  and  Eva  ap- 
peared disconcerted;  Edmund,  aware  of 
the  chagrin  which  he  had  produced,  and 
embarrassed  by  a  sense  of  his  eccentric 
warmth,  made  an  apology,  by  acknowledg- 
ing that  he  was  too  apt  to  think  aloud 

His  meaning  was  sufficiently  obvious; — 
and,  as  he  mentioned  this  native  trait  of  a 
too  ingenuous  mind,  all  his  natural  energy 
reviving,  he  spoke,  through  the  judgment, 
to  the  heart. 

The  faithful  historian  of  a  people,  that 
he  thought  deserved  to  be  free,  Edmund 
confessed  that  he  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
Irish  manners  and  character,  in  order  to 
seize  the  relations  which  connect  a  naturally 
happy  race  of  men  with  the  reverses  of 
their  destiny.  **  Of  all  countries  on  the 
habitable  globe/'  said  he,  **  Ireland  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  by  the  gifb 
and  bounties  of  Providence.  With  a  cli- 
mate the  most  temperate  and  a  soil  the 
most  fertile^  united  with  many  other  natural 
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blessings,  the  natives  of  this  country,  for 
their  excellent  dispositions,  genius,  and  spi* 
fit,  are  unequalled  in  the  universe!  Yet, 
though  thus  gifted,  are  not  all  the  advan- 
tages of  Ireland  lost  on  a  divided  people  ?  . 
Yes,"  and  the  speaker  clasped  his  hands, 
"  deplorable  fact !— a  political  phenome^ 
non ! — for  a  nation  is  resisted  by  herself! 
— Hence  the  overwhelming  and  destructive 
authority  of  petty  chieftains;  hence  the 
fatal  effects  which  they  create;  feuds  and 
seditions ;  tyranny  and  slavery !  To  main- 
tain a  commanding  aspect,"  said  he, ''  man 

must  be  steady; not  alternately 

shifting  from  side  to  side; — ^not  eternally 
dragged  between  contending  leaders,  whose 
struggles  are  for  power  or  station  1— Not 
for  ever  the  miserable  dupe  of  party,  to 
the  worst  of  purposes!" 

Edmund's  flashing  eye  swam  in  tears  as 
he  pictured  the  degradation  of  his  country* 
men ;  and  his  voice,  assuming  the  deepest 
tones  of  pathos, — "  Yes,  devoted  people," 
said  he,  ^^  wedded  to  degradation  and  sor- 
row, your  passions  have  decided  the  ri- 
gour of  your  fate  ?' .•••• 
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A  momentary  gloom  passed   over  the 
face  of  Eva :  she  waved  her  hand,  and  the 
speaker,  aware  that  his  zeal  had  hurried 
him  too  far,    seeking   to    recover   himself 
by  an  exertion  of  gallantry,  he  said,  with 
great  spirit : — "  Lady !    pardon  me.     We 
are,    indeed,    a    strange   people: — ^full  of 
flights  and   fancies; — but,    with    all    her 
faults,  I  love  my  country  !     It  is  a  land  of 
promise;     of  corn,   and    wine,    and   oil; 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ! — A  land  of 
saints^  and  heroes,  and  beautiful  women  1 
What  more  can  an  Irishtnan  say  ?     Yes ; 
it  is  the  birth-place  of  the  Princess  Eva!" 

Edmund's  ingenuous  manner  was  of  that 
description,  that  will  be  found  to  strip  seve- 
rity of  its  bitterness.  His  verbal  pleasantry 
had  something  of  the  picturesque  in  it. 
Like  poetry,  it  was  directed  to  the  imagi- 
nation ;  and  the  oppression  at  Eva's  heart 
— an  oppression,  habitual  to  serious  re- 
flection, yielding  to  the  tones  of  Edmund's 
voice,  a  corresponding  sentiment  in  her 
mind^  caused  the]  blood  to  flow  more  ra- 
pidly ;  and  certain  scruples  and  ideas  be- 
came confoundedl  with  the  vibrations  of  the 
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beart,  which  seemed  to  appeal  to  the  very 
principle  of  her  existence!  The  princess 
was  surprised  at  the  depth  of  Edmund's 
understanding.  His  occasional  vivacity 
and,  at  other  times,  his  abstraction,  joined 
to  the  noble  and  dignified  manner  of  ex- 
pressing himself,  were  all  objects  of  her 
admiring  wonder:  like  the  beams  of  the 
brilliant  sun,  they  dazzled  and  overpower- 
ed her. .  A  mysterious  presentiment,  per- 
haps the  most  indefinite,  possessed  her; 
and,  that  which  is  inaccessible  to  the  un- 
derstanding, interests  the  imagination  most. 
Eva  was  sensibly  affected.  The  magic 
words  of  Edmund  still  reverberating  in  her 
fancy,  he  appeared  to  her  like  one  of  the 
prophets  of  old.  His  country  was  his  in- 
spiration, and  he  had  spoken  sotne  bold 
truths^  intimately  connected  with  its  dearest 
interests.  As  he  pronounced  on  the  duties 
and  destinies. of  the  Irish  people,  she  ima- 
gined that  his  smile  announced  the  return 
of  happiness^  and  her  countenance  was 
lighted  up  again. 

When  the  king  led  the  way  to  the  ban- 
^uet,  he  motioned  Edmund  to  conduct  the 
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princess,  who  sussigned  to  him  the  place 
next  herself.  He  fell  the  most  lively  happi- 
ness, in  the  certainty  that  he  was  near  tlie 
reality  of  what  the  soul  wishes  for  on  earth. 

It  was  beyond  his  most  sanguine 

hopes,  and  resembled  more  a  morning 
dream 

It  was  late  when  the  company  retired* 
Edmund  withdrew  to  the  chamber  assigned 
him ;  he  cast  himself  down,  but  could  not 
sleep.  "  O  pleasure,  mysterious  power  !*' 
thought  he ;  "  at  once  the  friend  and  foe  of 
man!  The  nectar  of  his  life  is  imbibed  from 
thee;  and  yet  thy  indulgencies  combine 
these  divine  and  exhilarating  juices  with  a 
mortal  poison  that  destroys  him,  even  while 
the  voluptuous  draught  warms  his  heart !" 

During  these  effusions  of  his  mind,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  palpita- 
tion,  and  he  trembled  as  if  shook  by  an 
ague.  He  remained  for  some  time  in  a 
state  of  insensibility;  at  length  delirium 
fired  his  brain,  and  the  most  excruciating 
pain  shot  through  every  part  of  his  body. 

The  groans  of  Edmund  alarmed  the 
household,  and  the  attendants,  entering  his 
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chamber^  found  him  entirely  bereft  of  re- 
collection* As  the  raging  distemper  ran 
through  his  veins,  he  raved,  and  called  for 
drink  incessantly.  He  who,  a  few  hours 
before,  appeared  in  all  the  pride  and  vigour 
of  youth  and  health,  now  looked  a  melan- 
choly spectacle.  The  family  physician, 
who  was  also  the  chaplain,  a  monk  of  a 
neighbouring  monastery,  pronounced  the 
malady  of  a  putrid  nature,  and  most  dan- 
gerous :  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  patient 
could  not  survive  three  days. 

At  length  Edmund,  quite  exhausted, 
sunk  into  a  lethargic  slumber  ;  and,  as  he! 
looked  the  semblance  of  death,  the  nurses, 
supposing  he  had  breathed  his  last,  left  the 
chamber,  having  first  thrown  open  the 
windows,  to  admit  the  fresh  air  into  the 
apartment.  Eva's  mental  sufferings,  mean 
while,  were  equal  to  those  of  her  preserver's, 
not  being  permitted  to  visit  him ;  but  she 
continually  hovered  near  the  place  of  his 
confinement ;  and,  at  night,  when  all  were 
at  rest,  kept  watch,  outside  his  room  door, 
and  consecrated,  with  her  tears,  her  love 
for  Edmund. 
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In  the  morning,  as  nsnal>  taking  her  situa- 
tion at  the  window  in  the  gallery,  she  sat, 
wholly  given  up  to  th^  subject  of  her  grief. 
The  silence  that  reigned  heightened  her 
emotions  with  a  degree  of  awe,  mingling 
solemnity  with  agitated  feeling,  as  her 
eyes  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  sick 
chamber;  devoutly  looking  towards  Hea- 
ven, she  knelt  down  as  if  in  prayer*  The 
tenderness  of  the  woman  was  dignified  by 
the  piety  of  the  saint!  Trying  to  saiile 
through  her  anguish,  again  she  lifted  her 
full  eyes  to  Heaven;  and  again,  unable 
to  speak,  the  ejaculation  faltered  on  her 
lips.  But  her  thoughts  were  prayers, 
prayers  genuine  and  pious,  and,  perhaps, 
as  acceptable  at  the  throne  of  grace  as  the 
most  regular  form  of  worship. 

The  cool  gale  of  morning,  fluttering 
through  the  lattice  of  the  casement,  broke 
the  solemn  pause.  As  Eva's  tresses  waved 
in  the  wind,  her  soul  inhaled  the  pure 
breath  of  nature.  How  sweet  and  reviving 
was  its  freshness ! — ^Yielding  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  friendly  zephyr,  the  princess 
rose,  her  mind  imperceptibly  awakened  to 
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hope  and  comfort: — with  a  countenance 
glonring  with  both,  she  passed  on  to  Ed- 
mund's chamber,  anxiously  listening  for  a 
sound  from  within.     As  she  stood,  a  gust  of 
wind,  sweeping  along  the  corridor,   blew 

open  the  door.     Eva ! but  no  words  can 

describe  her  horror,  when  she  beheld  her 
brave  defender,  to  appearance  dying, — 
neglected  and  forlorn ! 

She  rushed  forward,  forgetful  of  every 
thing  but  Edmund;  and,  as  she  gazed 
«pon  him,  bitterly  accused  herself; — 

"0  Edmund!  Edmund  !"  said  she,  **  Tlid 
I  take  you  from  your  hospitable  home,  to 
perish,  untimely,  in  a  less  friendly  place?" 

She  caught  his  burning  hand,  and,  bath- 
ing it  with  her  tears, — as  the  balmy  dews 
<)f  friendship  mingled  with  the  damps  of 
4eath,  her  sight  failed  her^  and  she  leaned 
her  head  beside  him 

Edmund  awoke ;  and,  making  an  effort 
to  raise  himself,  as  he  turned  round  and 
perceived  Eva,  he  sunk  again  upon  bis 
pillow.  The  youth,  though  exhausted,  was 
now  sensible.  «  I  die,"^  said  he,  "  but  I 
die  happy." 
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Again  his  eyes  closed: — but  Eva,  feel- 
ing something  encouraging  at  her  heart: 

"  Live!"  cried  she: — "  live,  and  be 
happy !" — Her  voice  was  interrupted  by 
involuntary  sobs;  she  hid  her  face  in  the 
coverlid;  and  Edmund,  powerfully  affect- 
ed, wept  in  unison  with  her! The 

crisis  of  the  disease  was  favourable;  and 
Edmund,  when  restored  to  health,  rose 
from  his  bed,  penetrated  with  another  and 
a  more  incurable  malady. 

Eva  had  given  a  rare  proof  of  her  devo- 
tion to  Edmund,  when,  in  the  transport  of 
her  tenderness  for  him,  she  braved  conta- 
gion and  death;  and  her  humanity  found 
its  reward  in  the  contemplation  of  her  dis- 
interested love. 

Our  hero,  on  his  convalescence,  became 
impatient  to  return  to  his  father;  and 
when  he  spoke  to  Eva,  on  his  departure, 
she  suffered  an  expression  of  tender  re- 
proach to  escape  her. 

"  Why,  my  princess,"  said  the  youth, 
"  doubt  the  homage  of  the  humblest  of 
your  servants  ?  Would  you  call  on  my  sin- 
cerity,  and  compel  the  man^  whom  yoa 
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condescend  to  style  your  friend^  to  confess 
himself  a  wretch  ?  Oh!"  said  he,  falling  on 
his  knees,  "  spare  me!" 

Eva  struggled  to  recover  her  dignity,  and 
waved  her  hand  to  Edmund  to  withdraw; 
but,  when  alone,  she  poured  out  her  passion 
in  a  transport  of  grief,  accompanied  by  a 
torrent  of  tears*  "  Ah!  why  did  we  meet," 
thought  she,  "  if  it  be  only  to  part?  And 
why  do  I  love,  if  it  be  only  to  make  me 
wretched?" 

Edmund  the  following  morning  took  his 
leave.  By  the  king's  orders,  three  horses^ 
loaded  with  valuable  presents,  preceded  the 
young  knight.  He  rode  a  charger,  pre- 
sented ^also  by  the  monarch ;  and  a  train 
of  attendants  accompanied  him  home. 

It  was  Edmund's  intention,  always,  to 
embrace  the  profession  of  arni^ ;  and  the 
royal  grace  and  favour  having  promised  to 
establish  his  fortunes,  he  was  pledged  to  re-- 
turn  to  court  within  a  given  time. 

When  our  young  knight,  in  all  the  armo- 
rial bearings  and  decorations  of  his  order, 
with  the  cavalcade  of  honour  attending, 
stood  before  his  venerable  sire,   instead  of 
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manifesting  any  degree  of  pleasure  at  the 
seemingly  prosperous  change  in  the  destiny 
of  his  son,  the  sage  evinced  a  visible  shock: 

And,  casting  a  suspicious  eye 

around  him,  v^^ith  a  troubled  aspect  he 
looked  at  the  youth  for  an  explanation  of 
the  mystery:  and,  as  Edmurid  rendered 
him  a  faithful  account  of  his  honours, 
when  he  mentioned  the  king,  or  chieftain 
of  the  north,  his  father  interrupted  him  : — 
"  Hold,  my  son,"  said  he,  **  nor  with  a 
tale,  so  unpleasant,  freeze  the  marrow  in 
these  aged  bones."  Then,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  train :  ^*  and  ye,  my  friends,'* 
said  he,  emphatically,  "  take  back  the 
gifts,  and  tell  your  master,  that  gold  cannot 
buy  the  friendship  of  the  brave  and  inde- 
pendant  I — Such  is  my  answer*— and,  if  he 
will — let  him  pause  upon  it  /" 
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CHAP.  III. 


The  attendants,   having  returned  to  the 
palace,  and  reported  the  result  of  their  mis- 
sion, t-he  haughty  message  of  the  sage,  as 
well  as  his  proud  rejection  of  the  gifts, 
astonished,  atid  not  a  little  displeased,  the 
King.      He  que^ioned   them  again-*-and 
again  he  marvelled !    Eva,  too,  was  con- 
founded.    The  young  "  Hero  of  the  Hills" 
had  promised  to  return,  but  he  came  not : 
and  a  melancholy  presentiment  possessed 
her  soul.     However,  the  chill  of  disappoint- 
ment  could  not '  extinguish   the   glow   of 
friendship.     Edmund,  although  immured  in 
some  affairs  of  a  too  dark  lot,  was  still  pre- 
sent to   the   imagination  of  the  princess. 
She  adored  his  virtues  and  his  valour.     She 
delighted  to  think  on  his  friendship;   and 
often  she  would  say : 
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•'  Brave  Edmund!  might  my  ceaseless 
wishes  reach  your  heart:  I  would  ask^ 
where  are  you  ?  What  fatal  power  keeps 
you  from  me  ?  Is  the  harp  now  your  com- 
panion?  Do  you  still  celebrate,  in  song, 
our  smiling  country  ?  Tell  me,  magic  min- 
strel?   Confirm  my  heart's  fond  wish - 

nor  longer  mock  my  first  vision  of  terrestrial 
beatitude !  Acknowledge  that  you  are  more 
than  you  appear;  and,  that  trance  ended^ 
say  we  shall  meet  again !  or  are  you  lost  to 
me  for  ever? 

About  this  time,  a  chief  raised  a  tumult 
and  an  insurrection  amidst  the  mountains  of 
Blania*^  -and  waged  war  against  the  King  of 
the  North,  who,  it  was  imagined  by  some^ 

*  Blania,  or  the  counties  of  Dablin  anil  Meatb, 
though  held  in  subjection  at  the  time  by  the  King  of  the 
Norths  was  not^  properly  speakings  a  part  of  Regia^  but, 
from  its  contiguity^  was  claimed,  as  in  vassalage,  by 
Donald,  King  of  the  North,  who  had  Edan,  son  of 
Fergall,  assassinated,  and  succeeded  him.  This  Donald 
was  the  third  of  the  name  who  had  reigned  in  Ireland. — 
The  rights  of  Febgall  devolred,  on  death  of  Edan 
Curaidk,  to  Fian  Maconn.  The  Northern  hero^ 
Edan  Curaidh,  was  elder  brother  to  Fian  Maconn. 
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liad  made  himself  supreme  ki  ng  ofall  Ireland^ 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  This 
Warrior  of  the  Hills  was  a  man  of  great  mi- 
litary renown,  and,  joined  by  the  Villians  * 
and  Betaghs  of  the  country,  became  very 
powerful.  Thousands  flocked  to  his  stand- 
ard!, and^  pouring  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, threatened  to  raze  the  towers  of  7>- 
moriah  to  the  ground.  The  cry  of,  "  To 
anus,  to  arms,*'  rang  through  the  country; 
and  the  monarch,  at  the  head  of  his  troops^ 
went  to  meet  the  insurgents^  in  the  plains 
of  Laberus  f . 

The  force  of  the  contending  armies  was 
nearly  equal,  but  the  mountaineers' were 
much  inferior  in  point  of  discipline.     The 

*  Villians  ivere  those  who  held  lands  from  their  chiefs 
under  eertain  conditions^  and  Betaghs  inrere  an  inferior 
order,  who  might  be  called  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  initer."  They  were  bound  to  woiIl  or  fight  for  their 
lords,  as  belonging  to  the  estates ;  and  might  be  trans- 
ferred, at  the  pleasure  of  the  owners. 

t  This  was  a  subdenomination  of  Regia,  or  the 
Country  of  the  Kings,  now  called  the  County  of 
Meath.  There  were  several  other  subdenominations, 
then  under  the  controui  of  the  King  of  the  North ;  ai 
Lagore,  Dnxmoco,  Doth,  Belger,  Caner,  &e.  &e. 
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meeting  was  awful — and  furious  the  con- 
flict. The  warriors  contended  every  inch 
of  ground,  and  fought  like  tigers  of  the 
desart.  The  most  valiant  soldiers  were  the 
first  to  h\\.  Thrice  the  mountain  hosts 
wfere  driven  back,  and  thrice  led  on  again 
by  their  chief; 

''  like  lions,  rallying  round  their  den" 

they  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy* 
The  royal  phalanx,  at  length,  reinforced  by 
fresh  troops  from  Belger  *,  proved  success- 
ful; numbers  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
day;  and  the  mountain  party,  after  re- 
peated attempts  to  get  possession  of  some 
commanding  positions,  where  they  might 
keep  on  the  defensive,  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat in  great  disorder,  leaving  the  **  War- 
rior of.  the  Hills"  a  prisoner  with  the  ene- 
my. He  was  led  in  triumph  to  the  camp 
of  the  victors,  where  a  council  of  war  was 

*  Thif  was  a  part  of  Regia,  remarkable  for  the  cou- 
rage and  strength  of  its  inhabitants ;  from  which  it  took, 
its  name.  This  battle  is  mentioned  in  another  place,  and 
called  the  battle  of  Inis  Fail,  from  a  mountain  near  \i, 
which  was  the  depository  of  the  /(Ual  Stone, 
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immediately  called,  to-<decide  upon  hii 
fate 

The  prisoner  was  conducted  to  the  royal 
tent.  With  vizor  down,  he  walked  with  a 
sullen,  but  majestic  step.  His  vest  was 
drenched  in  the  blood  of  the  slain.  The 
King  looked  with  horror  and  severity  at  his 
unhappy  captive. 

**  Uncover  that  traitor's  head/'  said  he, 
*'  Uiat  we  may  behold  the  face  of  our 
enemy.** 

The  helmet  and  vizor  were  taken  off: 
the  chief,  with  steady  gaze,  met  the  in«» 
quiring  looks  of  the  King:— 17  was  Ed^ 
mund  I!! 

The  monarch  uttered  a  cry  of  wonder 
and  dismay,  and,  falling  back  in  his  chair, 
bid  his  face  beneath  the  cloke  he  wore. 
His  emotions  gaining  strength,  be  made 
signs  for  the  removal  of  the  prisoner ;  and 
as  he  went  out,  uttered^  with  great  effort—* 
« to  death !  to  death !" 

Unconscious  of  what  had  occurred,  Eva 
was  waiting  to  greet  her  father  on  his 
return  to  the  palace.  She  offered  her  felici- 
tations  on  the  late  victory  over  the  motm 

VOL.  I.  E 
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tain  rebels.  Gloomy  and  silent,  he  received 
gratulations  without  notice;  and,  with 
an  expression  of  disappointed  rage  in  his 
countenance,  he  retired  to  his  apart- 
ments. 

Eva,  foreboding  something  extraordinary, 
also  retired  to  her  chamber.  It  was  far 
advanced  in  the  autumnal  season;  Nature 
seemed  robbed  of  her  luxuriance,  and  the 
country  about  her  d^opulated.  Flowers 
and  leaves  were  seen  in  profusion  scattered 
on  the  ground*  Affecting  image  of  the 
ravages  of  war  1  in  whose  wintry  blast 
youth  and  life  fade  away  and  die ! 

The  battle  of  Inis-Faih  or  Temoria*, 
as  some  historians  have  named  it,  was  fought 
in  th«  latter  end  of  the  month  of  October : 
and  on  the  night  after  this  memorable  day, 
as  Eva  ijat  at  her  chamber  window,  enjoying 
the  melancholy  pleasure  of  listening  to  the 
rain  which  beat  against  the  lattice,  and  to 
the  moaning  wind  which  whistled  along^ 
the  corridor— she  thought  she  heard  the 
sound  of  sorrow 

«  SeeAdden&u 
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Redoubling  her  attenttoD, '  the  plaint 
struck  her  ear  again»  and  forced  its  way  to 
her  heart ! 

A  strange  sensation,  like  that  prophetic 
feeling  which  obliges  its  votaries  to  act 
agreeable  to  its  impulse,  now  seized  upon 
her  I  Another  groan  was  wafted  to  her  by 
the  passing  gale. — Agitated  beyond  descrip- 
tion, she  called  to  the  sentinel,  as  he  paced 
to  and  fro  beneath  her  apartment : 

*•  Soldier !  who  groans  so  dreadfully?" 

f^  Ah !  then,  you  don't  know  who  it  is, 
my  lady,"  said  the  simple  Irishman. 

"  No,"  said  the  princess ;  "  but  I  wish 
to  know  what  human  being  can  be  so  un» 
happy?" 

«  Then,  my  lady,  Vl\  teH  you  all  about  it. 
It's  a  prisoner;  and  a  fine  young  man,  as 
you'd  see  in  a  thousand,  he  is;  but  he's 
condemned  to  die  for  nothing  at  all,  only 
heading  the  *'  rebel  army,"  in  the  fight  we 
had  yesterday;— and  so,  as  I  was  telling 
you,  my  lady,  he's  to  die  to-morrow  !'* 

**  Poor  creature !"  said  Eva,  half  closing 
the  casement,  and  shuddering. 

K  wad  now  approaching  midnight    The 
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warring  elements  had  somewhat  abated 
their  strife;  the  wind  was  scarcely  felt  j 
and  a  soft  serenity  had  succeeded  to  a 
riolent  gale. 

Wrapped  in  this  awful  pause  of  Nature, 
a  train  of  mournful  thoughts  stole  over  Eva's 
mind ;  and  a  presage  the  most  sad  filled  her 
eyes  with  tears  of  anguish  and  fond  regret. 
She  traced  back  past  pleasures — pleasures 
never  to  return  ! 

The  midnight  bell  now  chimed  the  hour; 
and  Eva's  thoughts  recurring  to  the  pri- 
soner, she  sighed  out :  "  Miserable  man— - 
thy  hour  is  near!  the  knell  already  an- 
nounces thy  approaching  fate !" 

Another  and  a  deeper  groan  followed 

her  blood  ran  chiU.  She  leaned  her  head 
for  support  against  the  window-frame;  and 
thought  she  distinguished  some  inaudible 
sounds She  listened  more  atten- 
tively ;~she  thought  it  like  the  voice  of 

Edmund. ^Starting  at  the  idea,  she  ran 

round  the  corridor,  and  descending  to  the 
hall,  opened  a  door  which  communica- 
ted with  that  part  of  the  terrace  where 
the  sentinel  was  on  duty.     She  flew  to  the 
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spot  from  whence  the  melancholy  tones 
issued. 

The  sentinel  challenged  as  she  approached. 

**  I  am  the  Princess  Eva,"  said  she, 
*•  suffer  me  to  pass." 

"  My  orders  will  not  allow  me,  lady  !" 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Eva,  "  if  you  are  a  tnan, 
if  you  have  pity,  if  you  have  one  spark  of 

feeling  in  your  soul" Her  voice  failed, 

and  the  soldier,  touched  by  her  imploring 
posture,  walked  to  and  fro: — he  stopped, 
irresolute;  at  that  moment,  the  rising  moon 
darted  her  beams  athwart  the  figure  of  the 
princess :— -he  whispered — "  Lady,  is  it  the 
rebel  chief  you  want?" — **  J  know  not," 
said  she: — <'  I  seek  ^  Edmund  Of  the 
'  Hills.' " 

'^  Och !  then  it's  myself  that  could  tell 
you  all  about  *  Ned  of  the  Hills.'  I  loved 
his  sweet  face,  so  I  did ;  that  is,  before  I 
took  on  to  serve  his  Majesty:  and^  faith, 
rd  never  have  served  his  Majesty,  if  I 
thought  I  was  to  fight  against  the  friend  of 
my  childhood.  Och !  many's  the  time  I've 
played  at  foot-ball  with  him,  and  wrestled, 
and  danced  on  the  green,  to  the  harp^ 
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but  its  all  over  now.  Poor  fellow!  he*s 
condemned  to  die,  and  that's  all  T' — After 
a  pause  5—^' yonder  is  his  prison,**  said  the 
sentinel:  "  and  here  is  the  kay:  I  got  it, 
that  I  might  let  in  the  clergy  to  the  pri- 
soner:—^I  expect  him  here  invmadiately : 
pray,  my  lady,  make  haste,"  said  he,  in 
a  faltering  voice,  **  do  what  you  like  with 
him :  if  he  escapes,  how  can  I  help  it  ?— 
But  Fll  say  nothing;  only,  that  I  did'nt 
care  he  was  gone^  and  myself  along  with 
him/'-—— Tired  of  delay,  Eva  left  him,  and 
soon  discovered  the  unhappy  captive 

He  was  lying  on  a  bed  of*  mountain 
heath: — and  appeared  as  if  absorbed  in  the 
last  sluniber  of  mortal  existence.  A  lamp 
glimmered  in  the  corner  of  his  cell :— -and, 
as  the  wavering  light  fell  on  the  features  of 
the  ill-fated  youth,  Eva  uttered  a  piercing 
cry,  tind  sunk  beside  him*! 

Edmund  started.     He  thought  it  the 

*  I^  may  appear  strange^  that  the  lover  of  the 
daughter  would  engage  in  a  war  against  the  father  !-<^ 
But  it  should  be  recollected^  that  love  had  seized  on  the 
hearts  of  both^  bef6re  they  were  made  acquainted  with 
any  of  those  circnmetances  which  might,  politically^ 
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signal  for  death ;  and,  unclosing  hit  heavy 
eyelids,  beheld — not  the  men  of  bloody- 
but  the  beautiful  and  heroic  Eva! — ^the 
Princess  of  Erin,  kneeling  at  the  side  of  his 
miserable  couch !  Her  countenance  beam- 
ed with  affection. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  "is  my  last  hour  so 
blessed  !  or  do  I  dream  ?" 

His  royal  mistress  gazed  fearfully  around; 
and,  pondering  on  the  approaching  end  of 
her  wretched  lover: — '*  O  Edmund,"  she 
cried,  "  if  you  must  die,  we  will  die  toge- 
ther !" — Her  cheek  reclined  on  his  shoulder^ 
and  her  deep  sighs  sunk  into  his  heart. 

"  Talk  not  of  dying,  beautiful  Eva  l^ 
A  moment  of  existence,  .  such  as  this,  is 
surely  a  foretaste  of  that  Heaven  so  near 
me."  He  kissed  her  hands;  and,  bending 
his  head  upon  them,  poured  out  the  passion 
of  his  soull....... 

Edmund  was  an  enthusiast  in  every  thing : 

miUtate  against  their  wishes.  In  this  iDStanoe,  Edmund 
was  fighting  the  battle  of  a  beloved  parent,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  country,  at  that  time  groaning  under  the 
usurpation  of  Donald. — Fian  MAeoNV  was  the  right- 
fol  heir  of  the  late  F»6ALB. 
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"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  lov6  smiles  oh  its  votaiy^ 
eyen  in  adverse  fate;  and,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment  when  it  grapples  with  him  for  the 
last  time,   drags  him  to  his  doom  I-^And 
when  the  devoted   Edmund  lies,   perhaps 
unburied,  be  Eva's  memory  his  hallowed 
bed ! — Oh,  give  to  his  blasted  youth  a  tear: 
it  will  soothe  his  trou^bled  soul  to  rest,  and 
divest  death  of  its  terrors!" — This  reflec- 
tion, in  which  joy  and  grief  struggled  al- 
ternately for  pre-eminence,  overcame  him; 
and,  for  some  moments,  his  emotions  pre- 
.  vented  the  power  of  speech.     "  Although 
condemned  to  dxej'  continued  he,"  I  shall 
not  die  in  heart-rending  despair,  since  the 
last  wish  of  my  heart  is  accomplished." 

This  was  a  struggle  of  magnanimity. — 
He  saw  his  beloved  Eva — he  heard  the 
sound  of  her  voice  again :  but  his  joy  at 
their  meeting  was  abruptly  changed  into 
Agony,  at  the  idea  they  must  soon  separate 
for  ever! — and  quite  subdued  the  power, 
and  even  the  wisfh,  to  suppress  his  agita* 
tion. 

The  ideas  of  Edmund  were,  at  this  time, 
vivid,  and  passed  over  his  mind  in  rapid 
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saccession.  He  beheld  Era,  probably  for 
the  last  time;  and  with  the  pang  which 
such  a  thought  gave  him,  he  contrasted  the 
joy  he  felt  on  their  first  meeting. 

He  sighed  deeply  ;  and  recurring  to  that 
part  of  his  conduct  by  which  his  life  be* 
caaie  forfeited,  he  expressed,  in  the  most 
empassioned  language,  his  unalterable  sen- 
timents and  affection  towards  his  native 
land  ;  but,  from  delicacy  towards  Eva,  be 
threw  a  veil  over  some  particulars.  He 
was,  indeed,  in  the  shade  of  his  history; 
and  barely  hinted  at  some  extraordinary 
circumstances,  which  had  induced  the  late 
misfortune. 

"  Better,  however,  to  die,'*  said  he,  **  as 
I  do,  than  live  to  weep  over  my  lost  coun- 
try !— Eva,*'  continued  the  hero,  "  the  pa- 
triot's love  is  pure  ! Then  hear  me, 

sweet  maid,— hear  my  last  prayer :  and,  if 
ever  you  have  an  opportunity,  tell  devoted 
Erin,  that  it  was  for  her  I  fell !  O,  Eva ! 
princess  of  my  affections !  bless  and  com- 
fort our  people !— Lady  !  the  situation  of 
Ireland  is  critical;  she  bleeds  at  every 
pore^  and  her  wounds  must  be  healed.  It 
E5 
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will  not  be  lost  time,  to  seek  for,  and  apply^ 
such  reinedied  as  may  save  a  nation.  Then, 
ere  it  is  too  late,  do  you  assist  her.  Exer- 
jcise  the  influence  of  your  sex  in  favour  of 
your  native  land;  and  convince  kings 
and  princes,  that  woman,  and  Truth,  are 
powerful ! 

**  Yes,  yes,"  he  continued,  '*  speak  aloud 
for  our  country  j  and  when  you  plead  her 
sufferings  and  her  wrongs — remember  Ed- 
mund !— Slaves  may  asperse  his  name,  and 
call  him  traitor  !  But,  should  you  hear  the 
recreants,  vindicate  bis  cause;  and  say, 
that  your  Edmund  was  true  to  his  true 
king !  —  When  I  am  no  more>  tell  the 
ai^assins  of  my  father,  that  his  son,  in  his 
last  moments,  acted  as  that  old  warrior 
did;  and  died,  like  him,  unconqucred ! 
For  the  spirit  of  the  brave  is  triumphant^ 
even  in  defeat.'^  \ 

Eva  was  speechless — her  senses  evca 
suffered  a  suspension.  Bursting  into  sobs 
and  cries  of  agony,  in  the  delirium  of  her 
anguish,  she  clung  to  the  unfortunate  youth; 
and  bedewing  him  with  tears,  she  could,  for 
some  time^  utter  only  incoherent  expressions 
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of  love  and  pity.     As  she  called  upon  bin 
name,  the  horrors  of  his  situation  rose  dis- 
tinctly to  her  mind : — her  tears  were  sud- 
denly stopped  by  terror;  and,  roused  from 
ker   sorrow,    her  voice  and    countenance 
changed    from  dark  despair  to  cherished 
hope. 

The  princess,  naturally  of  a  meek  and 
timid  temper,  was  animated  with  a  divine 
spirit,  whenever  humanity  prompted  her  to 
an   act  of  mercy.     And^  in   the  cause  of 
Edmund  —  the  defender  of  her  honour^— 
the  chosen  of  her  heart — she  was  perfectly 
intrepid. 

Leaving  the  astonished  Edmund  kneeling 
in  an  agony  of  suspense  and  wonder-^Evia 
passed  out,  and  knowing  the  friendly  dispo- 
sition of  the  guard,  she  dropped  her  purse 
into  his  hand,  and  sighed  out— -her  hopes— 
or  her  despair.......;.;..... 

Nature  heard  the  prayer  of  love!  The 
soldier's  heart  was  Open  to  pity^— and  Eva, 
hastily  rushed  back  into  the  cell-^**  Ry, 
fly!*'  said  she,  "the  guard  favours  your 
escape."    The  youth  clasped  his  hands.  A 
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his  look  and  manner:  but  he  spake  not. 

Era  felt  what  was  passing  in  the  heart  of 
her  lover,  and  the  agony  of  apprehension 
now  becoming  almost  intolerable : — •'  O, 
Edmund,"  said  she,  '^  a  moment  lost  is 
death  to  us  all  I....I  implore  you : — I  beseech 
you:-^gp,  ere  it  is  too  late." 

Edmund's  voice  was  broken;  his  deep 
and  reiterated  sighs  spoke  his  silent  sor- 
row. Honour  was  dearer  than  life  ta 
Edmund;  and  Eva  well  understood  the 
struggles  of  virtue.  But  she  was  determined 
to  save  her  friend;  and, "speaking  to  his 
feelings,  in  a  softened  tone:—"  Are  you 
afraid  to  save  yourself?"  said  she,— ^"  Can 
Edmund  be  a  coward  ?" 

The  youth  paused,  and  mildly  answered: 
.  ^  Indeed  I  am  a  timid  man,  for  I  dare 
not  expose  my  friepds  to  danger." 

Eva  clasped  her  hands;  and  her  fears  in- 
creasing, as  she  hung  fondly  over  the  object 
of  her  care  with  all  the  energy  that  love 
could  inspire,  she  ejaculated:  "  Righteous 
Heaven!  have  mercy"  ...M.tM«.4« Tears 
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interrupt  her  voice :  but^the  impassioned  look 
which  accompanied  the  prayer,  exhibited 
tfie  inward  feelings  of  her  breast. 

Edmand's  soul  was  melted. 

Eva's  grief  was  more  than  he  could  bear : 
and  he  held  out  his  hand,  which  the  princess 
seizing,  led  him  forward.  Edmund,  con- 
ducted by  his  protecting  angel,  stood  outside 
the  walls  of  the  prison  ! 

The  moon  shone  in  splendour,  and  the 
sentinel,  watching  the  approach  of  the 
friends^  as  they  came  up,  putting  his  fore* 
finger  to  his  lip,  signified  silence  :-'-<-«he> 
walking  on  before,  and  waving  his  hai^d^ 
beckoned  them  to  follow^  They  were  ia 
the  avenue  to  the  western  gate,  of  wliich 
the  soldier  had  the  charge.  Having  reached 
the  barriers^  Eva,  recollecting  herself 
stopped.  ^'  I  must  return,"^  said  she  :»~«- 
^*  God  bless  you!  and  support  yoo^  Ed- 
mund l" 

«  Oh !  cried  the  youth,  **  stay  a  moment 
longer."  Eva  paused.  Love  urged  him  to 
say  a  thousand  things.  But  the  soldier 
interrupted  iiun.-*-*^^  On,  on  1''  said  he>  *^  or 
aUislostr 
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The  sound  of  several  voices  were  heard  in 
the  wind,  and  the  princess,  overwhelmed 
with  terror,  sinking  on  her  knees,  exclaimed : 

"  Oh !  leave  me,  and  save  yourselves  !*' 

The  soldier  again  urged  Edmund  forward  ; 
and,  alarmed  for  their  mutual  safety,  re** 
minded  him,  that  both  their  lives  depended 
on  a  moment.  This  remonstrance  brought 
Edmund  to  his  senses.—"  Farewell,  beloved 

Eva!"   said  he,   •*  fisirewell— for e He 

had  not  power  to  finish  the  melancholy  sen- 
tence. "  Not  so,"  said  Eva, — "  we  shall 
meet  again."  The  words  faltered  on  her 
lip^s:  but,  recollecting  herself,  and  assuming 
a  composed  air,  she  took  a  brilliant  from 
her  finger,  and,  presenting  it  to  her  lover> 
with  solemn  tenderness,  added :  *^  the  ring 
is  the  emblem  of  eternity!  take  it  Edmund ; 
and  remember  it  is  the  gift  of— Eva  I" 

Edmund  raised  the  precious  pledge  to 
his  lips.  He  endeavoured  to  speak;  but  his 
voice  failed  him,  and  Eva,  involuntarily 
detaining  him,  unclasped  from  her  arm 
a  bracelet;  and,  binding  it  on  his  wrists 
said:  '^  these  jewels  may,  periiaps,  effect 
your  future  comfort  in  a  foreign  land  3  away^ 
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dear  Edmund,  nor  tarry  another  moment. 
*  Too  long,  I  fear,  you  have  delayed  your  de- 
parture/* The  princess  did  not  wait  for 
a  reply,  but  hastened  back  to  the  palace ; 
and,  haying  gained  her  chamber,  sat  down 
to  reflect  on  the  scene  which  had  passed. 
Her  reflections  were,  however,  soon  inter- 
rupted by  a  noise  in  the  court-yard,  and, 
fearing  that  the  deserter  and  her  friend  had 
been  detected  in  their  flight, '  she  again 
descended  to  the  hall,  to  enquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  uproar  which  rang  through 
the  castle.  The  sentinel  was  missing-,  and, 
the  relief  making  report,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  rebel  chief  had  escaped. 

The  guards  were  preparing  for  the  pursuit 
of  the  delinquents:  but  Eva,  anxious  to 
gain  time  for  Edniund  and  his  friend,  ar- 
rested their  progress,  by  saying  that  she 
had  a  communication  to  make  to  his 
majesty,  respecting  the  late  prisoner,  and 
requested  that  the  party  would  wait  the 
king's  orders. 

The  monarch  had  laid  himself  down  to 
rest^  but,  unable  to  sleep,  he  was  dressed 
when  Eva  requested  an  audience.    As  she 
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The  companion  of  his  flight  accom- 
panied him  to  the  next  port,  which  was 
Tredaghy  at  that  time  a  flourishing  city^^ 
where  he  took  shipping;  and  they  sepa- 
rated with  tears  of  reciprocal  and  grateful 
aflection.  This  man,  had  he  consulted  in- 
clination and  personal  safety  only,  would 
have  followed  our  hero  into  exile;  but  the 
filial  tie  bound  him,  in  every  danger,  *to 
his  native  country :  he  was  the  support  of 
his  aged  parents,  whom  he  loved  and  ho- 
'  noured  *. 

obliged  to  fly  to  some  neigbbouring  cloister;  where  he 
remained  until  he  either  compromised  the  matter  with  the 
friends  of  the  deceased^  or,  by  sincere  repentance  and 
mortification,  entitled  himself  (if  a  learned  person)  to 
enter  into  holy  orders,  when  he  was  protected  by  the 
Chorch. — This,  by  long  usage,  became  a  law,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  the  English ;  who  adopted  ^  similar  one, 
namely,  that  of  ''  Benefit  of  Clergy;''  by  which  the 
offender,  proving  his  clerkship,  was  entitled  to  pardon, — 
By  a  modification  of  latter  years,  this  law  was  altered  ; 
and  at  this  day  it  constitutes  a  Statute,  by  force  of  which 
crimes  of  a  certain  degree  are  reduced  in  magnitude,  so  as 
to  allow  mitigation  of  punishment. 

♦  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  country  in  the  world,  where 
the  ties  of  blood,  and  natural  affection,  bind  man  to  his 
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£dmund  embraced  the  friendly  soldier: — 
*•  Worthy  fellow^"  said  he,  "  return  to 
your  friends,  and  you  will  be  protected. 
I,  alas !  am  a  solitary  wanderer.  No  friends 
expect  me:  soon  must  I  enter  a  land  of 
strangers;  and  never  expect  to  see  my 
country  more !  However,  when  you  pass 
over  our  greeji  hills,  you  will  think  of  Ed- 
mund ! — and,  when  he  is  laid  low,  perhaps, 
talk  of  him  with  your  neighbours,  and  tell 
your  children,  that  such  a  man  has  been  /** 

Having  passed  over  into  Venedocia*,  he 
felt  a  degree  of  security.  Yielding  to  the 
gloom  of  his  mind,  frequently,  as  he  wan- 
dered among  the  rocks  on  tlie  sea-shore,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  dashing  himself  from 
their  summit,  into  the  abyss  below.     Every 

kindred  more  than  in  Ireland.  The  claims  of  eonsan- 
goinity  are  admitted  to  a  very  remote  degree  of  relation- 
ship: and  even  those  persons^  whom  we  call  fot" 
terers,  think  they  have  certain  rights  in  every  family^^ 
which  they  never  fail  to  remind  us  of  when  they  want 
any  thing.  The .  gossips  and  fosterers  were  very 
powerful  parties  in  cases  of  opposition  or  contest. 

*  That  part  of  North  Wales,  now  called  the  Idle'  of 
Anglesea. 
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day,  every  hour,  witnessed  his  tears;  and 
the  grief  that  constantly  preyed  on  his 
heart  almost  deranged  his  faculties.  *^  I 
have  lost  all!"  he  would  say;  "  my  dear 
father,  my  fair  friend,  and  my  beautiful 
country !— Shall  I  then  live,  injured,  hope- 
less, abject,  and  a  fugitive?  Shall  I  suffer 
these  severe  recollections,  and  more,  for 
leave  to  breathe  ?  I  am  surrounded  by  re- 
membrances— the  traces  of  all  my  joy, 
and  all  my  woe  \ 

**  Behold  the  green  Island  !  opposite  to 
these  shores.  The  land  of  the  brave, 
peopled  with  warm  hearts;  our  lovely 
Erin,  who,  as  a  mother,  with  cunning  fond- 
ness, beatified  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the 
man*. 

"  Country  of  my  ancestors !  The  laurel 
grove,  where  my  father,  in  his  youth,  ga*^ 
thered  the  leaves  which  crowned  him ;  and 
now,  alas!  the  tomb  where  his  ashes  re- 
pose!— O  land  of  hope  and  despair,  of 
smiles  and  tears! — Nursery  of  heroism  and 
oppression,     of    saints  and  assassins,    of 

*  It  ia  well  known  that  Ireland  was  anciently  called 
Inkul<e  Samcta,  or  the  Holy  Island. 
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erimes  and  death!— Some  recollections, 
which  belong  to  thee,  should  be  obliterated 
for  ever  from  the  tablet  of  memory,  while 
others  should  be  written  with  a  pen  of  iron, 
in  characters  of  blood,  as  a  lesson  for  pos* 

terity Yet  there  are  affecting  re^ 

membrances ;  pure,  tender,  and  beauteous 
as  the  painted  bow  of  nature,  which  *  love 
oiF  country'  shall  preserve,  till  Old  Time 
becomes  too  enfeebled  to  keep  his  book  of 

chronology!" 

As  he  made  these  last  observations,  Eva 
was  predominant  in  his  mind ;  and  the  rain- 
bow then  actually  appearing,  a  sort  of 
superstitious  faith  in  the  heavenly  messenger 
caused  a  transpprt  of  hope  in  Edmund's 
breast.  His  heart  was  full,  and  his  tears 
flowed  plentifully..... 

"Youth!"  said  a  voice,  speaking  in 
Irishy  "  I  have  heard  your  apostrophe  :— 
and,  as  you  seem  to  be  an  enthusiast,  I 
pity  you." 

Edmund,  looking  round,  perceived  the 
person  who  had  accosted  him  in  this  sin-^ 
gular  manner.  He  was  a  middle-s^ed  man, 
of  an    interesting  appearance.      He  ap^^ 
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proached  our  exile,  and  gazing  stedfastlyr 
at  him^ — "  If  you  are  pure  Irish^^  said  he, 
"  as  we  are  countrymen,  we  should  be 
friends.  In  the  mean  time,  I  can  inform 
you,  that  you  have  only  to  wait  a  little 
while  to  laughs  even  at  your  tears  and 
your  afflictions." 

"  When  I  was  young,"  continued  the 
stranger,  "  I  thought  as  you  do  now,  and, 
like  you,  paid  my  tribute  to  grief.  But 
some  twenty  years  study  in  the  school  of 
the  world  has  taught  me  better:  I  now 
moderate  my  opinions  according  to  the 
maxims  of  Pyrrho*;  one  of  which  is, 
that  *  we  should  always  suspend  our  judg- 

*  ment;    and  never  rashly  hazard  a   de- 

*  cisionf.'' 

♦  Pyrrho  was  the  founder  of  the  Sceptic  Philosophy. 

f  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  stranger^  in  addressing 
Edmund,  speaks  to  him  as  to  a  person  of  education;  he 
had  heard  a  great  part  of  his  Soliloquy ;  and  being,  as  he 
declared  himself,  an  Irishman,  he  well  knew,  that  those 
who  were,  in  any  degree,  elevated  above  the  common 
level,  were  well  educated.  The  fact  was  literally  so 
at  this  period,  for  Ireland  was  called  the  School  of 
vthc  West. 
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Edmund  was  too  deeply  engaged  on  the 
subjects  of  his  late  reflections^  to  make  a 
ready  reply.  He  walked  on  silent  and 
with  downcast  eyes.  The  SCEPTIC*  fol- 
lowed the  youth;  and^  determined  to  en- 
gage him  in  conversation,  resumed  :-— 

'^  It  is  said,  that  every  thing  affects  us 
differently,  at  different  periods;  and  that 
the  deepest  afflictions  wear  away  by  de- 
grees; according  to  this  argument,  then^ 
all  is  liable  to  change,  and  nothing  is  fixed  ! 
However,  as  opinions  are  so  different,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  the  Truth  ;  al- 
though I  doubt,  very  much,  if  ever  I 
shall/' 

This  subject  approaching,  in  its  nature,  to 
those  which  Edmund  had  been  accustomed 
to  hear  discussed  by  his  father,  a  warm 
glow  passed  over  his  cheek;  he  uttered 
some  inarticulate  words,  expressive,  more 
in  sound  than  in  sense,   of  his  feelings* 

*  This  gentleman^  having  avowed  himself  the  disciple 
of  Ptrrho,  we  have  given  him  the  appellation  pf  the 
Sceptic,  generally^  whmi  there  shall  be  occasion  to 
BieiilMAliim. 
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The  Sceptic,  without  appearing  to  notice 
his  emotion,  continued  the  conversa- 
tion : — 

"  We  are  told,"  said  he,  «  that  Truth  is 
only  to  be  found  by  examining  both  sides 
of  the  matter  in  question ;  and  that,  even 
then,  it  requires  a  good  understanding  to 
make  a  fair  estimate." 

Edmund  said,  **  that  he  had  been  well 
used  to  hear  TRUTH  defined  in  theory,  but 
he  wished  he  could  be  acquainted  with  it 
practically,  where  experience  was  demon- 
stration !" 

"  Man,"  said  the  Sceptic,  "  is  called 
the  '  substance  of  the  soul;*  but  is  not 
the  spirit  invisible ;  and  who  can  divine^ 
with  certainty,  the  nature  and  accurate 
movements  of  what  he  never  saw  ?" 

•*  That  man,"  said  Edmund,  "  who  has 
faith  I  It  is,  we  are  told,  the  *  evidence  of 
things  not  seen  / '  " 

'*  I  know  not,"  said  the  other,  "  but  we 
will  speak  more  on  the  subject  anon." 

The    gentleman,    stepping   on  before^ 
opened  a  gate,  which  led  into  a  spacious 
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domain;   and  inviting  fhe  youth  to  follow 
him,  observed: — 

*'  I  live  here ;  my  fortune  is  large,  and 
I  would,  if  possible,  find  out  the  true  ta-* 
lent  of  enjoying  it." 

**  With  a  view  to  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  in  general,  my  house  is  an 
asylum  for  travellers;  and  they  more  than 
repay  me,  by  the  very  great  pleasure  I 
take  in  their  society. "—He  held  out  his 
right  band  to  Edmund,  who,  as  he  received 
the  pledge  of.  faith,  unconsciously  lifted 
the  cap  from  his  head. 

The  Sceptic,  by  this  means,  had  a  full 
opportunity  of  examining  the  youth*s  coun- 
tenance, and,  struck  with  a  familiar  cast 
in  the  features,  looking  intently,  he  gjently 
put  back  the  locks  which  played  carelessly 
round  the  fine  open  forehead,  as  if  to  detect 
the  charm  that  captivated  his  attention. 

Our  exile,  absorbed  in  his  reflection, 
was  insensible  to  every  thing  that  pass- 
ed; and  the  friendly  stranger,  aware  of 
the  state  of  his  mind,  and  knowing  that 
mere  argument,  in  such  a  case,  is  of  little 
or  no  avail,    ceasing  the   jargon  of  the 

VOL.  I.  P 
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schools^  he  spol^e  the  language  of  tender- 
ness and  nature  :— 

'*  Good  youth/'  said  he,  5*  there  is  an 
intimate  impression  about  you,  which  my 
soul  recognizes ;  and  the  expression  which 
characterizes  you,  even  though  it  is  a 
melancholy  one,  is,  perhaps,  not  the  less 
dear  to  my  heart. 

**  Your  temper  is  as  apparently  sad,  as 
mine  is  cheerful,  and  one  may  be  a  relief  to 
the  other.  Do  not,  therefore,  deny  me  the 
happiness  I  anticipate.  You  shall  be  my 
guest,  and  I  will  thank  you  with  a  hearty 
welcome." 

Edmund  was  conducted  into  the  house 
by  the  hospitable  master,  whose  kindness 
and  attention,  though  they  could  not  remove 
his  melancholy,  gradually  softened  and 
qualified  it. 

The  Sceptic  had  resided  at  this  elegant 
villk  nearly  twenty  years.  He  came  there 
ism  entire  stranger,  nor  did  he  ever  make 
known  his  real  name;  nor,  til}  he  met 
Edmund,  did  he  ever  acknowledge  his 
country.  With  the  strongest  natural  abi- 
lities, he  possessed  a  disposition  to  cavil^ 
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which  frequently  led  him  into  erroneous 
conclusions  s  and,  sensible  of  this,  he 
took  infinite  pains  to  remedy  it.  He  was 
fond  of  study,  and  strongly  attached  to 
learned  men.  His  thirst  after  knowledge 
was  insatiaUe;  and  he  passed  the  chief 
part  of  bis  time  in  the  pursuit  of  science^ 
and  prosecuting  his  researches  to  perfec- 
tion. The  travelling  philosophers  of  that 
day,  who  came  to  these  countries  in  search 
of  information,  were  the  only  persons  whom 
the  Sceptic  visited  or  received.  Yet  he  was 
revered  by  all  the  neighbourhood.  Without 
ostentation,  he  was  generous,  and  equally 
free  from  affectation  of  more  than  he  knew. 
In  his  manner  of  life,  he  united  to  the  prac* 
tice  of  philosophy,  the  polite  and  liberal 
manners  of  the  gentleman.  His  house  was 
furnished  with  all  the  conveniences  and 
elegances  known  to  those  times,  and  to  his 
princely  income.  He  had  an  extensive 
collection  of  M.SS.  as  also  instruments  of 
music  and  science. 

With  Edmund*s  powers  in  music  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted.  The  Sceptie 
expressed  a  chastened  delight,  on  dis^cover- 
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«ng  the  exquisite  taste  and  learning  which 
distinguished  his  young  friend ;  and^  as  he 
eyed  him : — 

"  Perhaps,'*  said  he,  "  I  have  found  what 
4)hilosophers  call  the   ^^  grand  arcanum  J*  ^ 

Perhaps,  all  will  yet  be  made  clear ! 

and  that  science  is  the  path  which  leads  to 
the  true  secret. — To  promote  this  end, 
then,'*  said  he,  *^  we  will  freely  give  our 
opinions  to  each  other ;  we  will  commune 
together,  and  the  counsels  of  philosophy 
shall  endue  the  sinking  mind  with  strength. 
As  you  teach,  perhaps,  you  will  draw  in- 
struction, that  may  set  yourself  right  i  for 
I  am  of  opinion  we  are  all  in  error !" 

Edmund  regarded  the  Sceptic,  and  was 
indulgent  to  his  eccentricities.  Thus  in- 
duced into  disputations,  on  various  subjects, 
the  necessary  exertion  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  in  a  cause  of  emulation,  not  only 
suspended  his  sorrows,  but  held  them  under 
the  restraint  of  reason. 

Amid  this  solitude,  his  country  and  Eva 
occupied  his  thoughts.  He  would  delight 
to  climb  the  highest  rocks,  and,  calling  on 
the  name  of  his  beloved  Eva,  listen  with 
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rapture  to  the  repetition  of  her  naine^  rever^ 
berated  by  a  thousand  echos ;  and^  in  the 
evening,  in  the  society  of  his  friend,  pass 
the  time  in  friendly  argument,  endeavour- 
ing to  reconcile  the  diflference  of  opinion 
between  them;  for,  by  reasoning  from  cer- 
tain axioms,  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  great  secrets  of  Nature;  and  by  the  in- 
vestigation of  science  we  arrive  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  attainment  of  what  we 
did  not  know,  nor  by  any  other  means 
could  acquire  knowledge  of.  Hence,  first 
principles  and  just  conclusions  carry  imme- 
diate conviction  to  minds  accustomed  to 
deep  reflection:  and  demonstration,  once 
achieved,  establishes  undeniable  TRUTH  on 
the  ruins  of  Error  ! 

The  conversation  generally  turned  on 
some  subject  of  interest,  or  pleasing  specu- 
lation. One  evening,  after  dinner,  the  host 
began  thus :  *'  If  Nature  were  to  be  supposed 
the  First  Cause,  it  consists  wholly  in  ne- 
gatives ;  that  is,  she  is  imperfect.*' 

"  Nature,  in  her  object  and  operations,** 
replied  Edmund,  "  with  regard  to  substance, 
cannot  err.    She  is,   however,  but  a  se* 
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condaiy  power,  subject  to  the  great  First 
Cause;  and  her  business  is  not  to  create  a 
mould,  but  to  fill  the  frame,  when  prepared, 
and  to  perpetuate  it.  That  such  is  her  de- 
signation, the  history  of  an  invariable  suc- 
cession, in  all  its,  bearings  and  dependencies^ 
proves;  and  that  the  ARTIST  has  arrived 
at  Perfection  in  her  state  of  limitation, 
under  the  Superior  Power;  intending 
one  mean  to  complete  many  ends." 

*'  If  Nature  could  perfect  her  own  work," 
said  the  Sceptic,  ^'  would  she  not  reject 
from  her  system  improper  particles,  and 
choose  others,  which  might  be  better  for 
the  purpose  ? — I  allude  to  the  deformity  of 
animal  and  vegetable  productions. 

'*  The  subordinate  Power,  by  uninter- 
rupted motion,  c^n  form  substance,  de- 
velop, and  increase  :---no  more.  The  pro- 
cess of  creation  belongs  to  the  FIRST  Cause. 
Nature,  in  all  her  operations,  is  subject  to 
the  same  law  by  which  all  bein^  exist; 
she  is,  and  must  be,  assisted ;  which  proves, 
that  her  power,  as  I  have  said,  is  only  se- 
condary. Nevertheless,  as  she  fulfils  every 
part  of  the  design  of  the  INTELLIGENT 
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Contriver,  the  wholes  with  respect  to  the 
Deity,  is  perfect;  and  what  we,  in  our 
shallow  comprehensions,  may  deem  imper*- 
feet,  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  such  as  are 
best  calculated  for  the  intended  purposes* 

"If  power  amounts  to  perfection,  the 
rolling  worlds  around  us,"  said  the  Sceptic^ 
**  signify  great  exertion.  And  if  wisdonA 
comprehends  goodness,  it  is  sufficiently 
prominent  throughout  the  general  order  of 
things ;  inasmuch  as  "  partial  evil"  may 
constitute  ^*  universal  good."  Hence,  it 
seems  good  and  consistent,  with  the  right 
order  of  things,  that  some  animals  prey  on 
each  other;  and,  it  appears,  that  the  most 
moral  men  are  sometimes  afflicted  with  the 
most  cruel  punishments  in  this  state !" 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Edmund,  «  that  all  the 
powers  of  human  thought  are  inadequate  to 
explain  a  self-existent,  perfect,  and  immu- 
table being;  and,  equally  true,  that  the 
Sovereign  Creator  is  such  a  Being;  infi- 
nitely wise,  and  infinitely  good.  This  is 
enough  for  us  to  know,  independent  of  re- 
velation, which  brings  life  and  immortality 
to  light,  and  develops  what  may  be  called 
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the  mysteries  of  religion.  But,  in  the  system 
of  Nature,  destniction  is  relative  to  success 
sion;  and,  in  the  plan  of  Divine  Providence, 
for  the  good  order  and  government  of  all. 

"  God  conducts  himself  towards  man  as  a 
moral  governor!  Unless  causes  exist,  effects 
cannot  be  produced;  and  when  they  are, 
we  seem  surprised,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  trace  them  to  their  sources.  This 
is  the  case,  even  in  a  moral  sense;  and 
what  may  seem  to  our  feeble  conceptions 
the  greatest  evils,  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
greatest  blessings. 

**  The  Stoics  of  old  said,  '  there  is  no  ill  in 
pain;'  but  the  Christian  doctrine  proves, 
that  even  '  pain  is  sweet.'  It  is  only  then 
by  comparison  we  can  know  either  good  or 
bad — happiness  or  misery.  If  we  were 
never  tried  by  sorrow,  how  should  we  know 
the  blessings  of  enjoyment  ?  Our  misfor« 
tunes,  as  colours,  are  relieved  by  lights; 
and  our  good 'fortunes  are  throv^H  out  by 
shade,  which  enhances  joy  when  it  comes. 

"  He  who  has  felt  what  it  is  to  suffer  will 
learn  the  virtue  of  compassion,  and  natu- 
rally sympathise  with  the  afflicted. 
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"  If  we  were  always  prosperous^  we  might 
be  intoxicated  with  happiness,  and  forget 
our  duty.  As  storms  purify  the  air, .  and 
prevent  infectious  or  epidemic  disorders, 
which  otherwise  would  arise  from  the  clouds 
hecoming  putrid ;  so  the  winds  of  adversity, 
in  their  influence  on  the  human  condition, 
are  no  less  salutary.  But  our  ignorance  is 
our  misfortune  !-^\n  reality,  would  men 
turn  an  eye  inward  on  themselves,  and  cul- 
tivate reflection.  Nature  would  no  longer 
appear  severe:  on  the  contrary,  people 
would  acknowledge  her  to  be  just  and  in* 
dulgent,  sensible  that  the  destiny  of  man 
is  in  his  own  hands ;  that  he  is  the  creator 
of  his  own  successes  or  disappointments; 
and  that  his  calamities  are,  more  or  less, 
the  consequences  of  his  imprudence,  per- 
versity, or  presumption." . 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  the  Sceptic;  "  yet 
I  doubt  i  and  would  know  the  TRUTH.  If 
men's  relations  vex,  distress,  oppress,  or  dis- 
appoint them,  is  not  his  happiness  depend- 
ant upon  others,  and  not  on  himself? 

**  No,"   said  Edmund:    "  not  if  he  has 
that  love  which  *  endureth  all  things!* " 
J5 
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The  Sceptic  gave  up  the  pointy  yet  still 
he  doubted. 

"  It  is  time  to  retire,"  said  he;  "  to-mor- 
Tpw  we  can  renew  the  conversation." 

The  next  evening,  as  Edmund  and  his 
friend  sat  together,  the  latter  requested,  that 
as  their  argument  on  the  preceding  night 
had  been  entirely  7noral,  the  present  might 
be  to  trace  things  to  their  origin;  to  show 
where  they  had  a  beginning;  and,  if  pos- 
able,  discover  where  they  might  end. 

"  The  First  Cause  excepted,"  said 
Edmund,  "  I  believe  that  may  be,  in  a 
great  degree,  accomplished.  The  creation 
of  space  is,  I  believe,  inconceivable;  but  it 
was  certainly  the  first  act  of  the  DeitY. 
The  next  production  was  pure  air,  together 
with  diffused  heat,  and  this  combination 
once  formed,  light  was  the  result.  What 
philosophers  call  the  vitriolic  acid,  was  the 
third  element;  and  these,  impressed  by  the 
Creative  will  with  perpetual  motion,  are 
the  punciples  of  all  other  matter.  The 
phlogistic  principle,  when  it  surcharges  the 
atmospheric  air,  produces  water,  therefore 
the  worldj  originally,  was  a  mass  of  water* 
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Eshes  were  the  first  living  production^  and 
their  bones,  shells,  &c.  by  incessant  motion^ 
thrown  to  the  surface  of  the  waters^  were 
the  original  substances  of  eiarth.  The  third 
element  is  more  ponderous  than  the  first ; 
consequently,  the  vitriolic  acid,  descending 
from  the  air  and  mingling  with  the  water^ 
was  held  in  suspension,  and  adhered  tp  mat* 
ter  wherever  it  came  in  contact  with  it; 
hence  arose,  by  gradation,  land,  mountains, 
&c.whether  island,or  continent, which  spread 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean*.  Inflammable 
air,  roused  by  the  motive  power,  will  bura 
and  cause  substances  to  burst :  this  accounts 
for  minerals  and  metallics.  The  next  pro- 
cess of  nature  is  exhibited  in  vegetable  and 

*  It  is  by  no  means  the  wish  of  the  author  to  impeach^ 
ID  any  way,  the  Mosaic  accoant  of  the  Creation.  On  the 
contrary,  to  support  it:  for,  if  Moses  was  to  have  givea 
the  accoant  in  detail,  showing  how  the  Almighty  works 
by  canses  and  effects,  it  is  more  than  probable,  the  history 
of  the  oricfin  of  things  would  have  been  the  same  which 
thea-'thor  now  jL^ives.  Moses  has  confined  him^^elf  to  ef- 
fects, ^vttriout  taking  Hp  auy  of  the  intermediate  causes; 
and  thus  he  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  creation,  which  is 
perfectly  correct,  as  hr  as  it  goes ;  aqd,  indeed,  agrees 
with  Every  true  pJulosophic  view  whiph  we  cv»  ^^  ^^  *** 
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animal  productions.  We  know  that  the 
earth  is  porous,  and  that  every  atom  is  sub- 
ject to  motion.  Matter,  thus  influenced, 
became  a  mould,  and  the  vibratory  motion, 
by  force  of  attraction,  no  sooner  entered  the 
substance,  than  the  vegetable  was  formed, 
and,  when  arrived  at  a  state  of  perfection, 
necessarily  takes  the  same  turn  and  effects 
the  same  influence,  in  the  production  of  a 
2»imilar  plant,  or  vegetable.  With  respect  to 
animals,  it  is  nearly  the  same.  Fishes  were 
formed  from  the  sea.  Animals  were  formed 
from  the  earth*.  They 'were  called  into 
being  by  the  behest  of  the  great  and  wise 
Creator  J  and,  when  lefl  in  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion, had,  in  themselves,  the  principles  of 
contfnuing  their  species. 

**  According  to  the  best  authorities,'* 
continued  Edmund,  "  parts  of  Africa  and 

*  The  reader  will  perceive,  that,  though  Edmand  was 
aceounting  philosophicaUy  for  the  productions  of  nature, 
he  giTes  no  contradiction  to  the  sacred  hi9torian. — **  And 
*'  out  of  the  ground,  the  Lord  formed  every  beast  of  the 
''  field,  and  every  bird  of  XYfe  air,  and  brong^ht  them  unta 
**  Adam,  to  see  what  he  would  call  them.  And  Adam 
'*  gavt  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  aur,  and 
'^  to  every  beast  of  the  field/'-^Creii.  chap.  S;  V.  19. 
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Asia- Mi  nor,  are  the  oldest  land*.  Every 
one  will  allow  the  antiquity  of  Judea  and 
Egypt:  the  other  parts  of  those  continents 
were  supplied  afterwards.  Europe  next 
emerged  from  the  sea.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  countries  above-mentioned,  were 
immensely  populous,  long  previous  to  the 
morenorthern  countries  having  been  known; 
and  that  the  respective  inhabitants  were  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  different  climates  in 
which  they  lived.  Hence  the  difference  of 
colour,  &c.  and  the  natural  productions  of 
the  earth,  which  make  the  most  wholesome 
food  for  the  natives;    and,  thus  far,  with 

respect  to  the  theory  of  matter 

'^  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  the  mind  of 
man  is  attached  to  his  native  soil ;  and  that 

*  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  several  naturalists; 
but  wliat  do  they  say  with  respect  to  America  ? — which, 
though  a  country  lately  discovered,  seems  to  he  as  old, 
with  respect  to  the  materials  of  whicli  the  Continent  is 
formed^  as  the  other  parts  tf  the  world.  Though  the  au- 
thor gives,  in  her  own  language,  the  opinions  of  others,  on 
philosophical  subjects,  yet,  she  by  no  means  wishes  to 
force  such  opinions  on  the  readers;  who  are,  of  course,  at 
liberty,  to  form  their  own. 
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the  colorific  principle,  the  seven  tones  in 
music,  and  the  true  system  of  the  universe. 
"  Among  other  efforts  of  human  genius, 
sculpture  is  not  the  least ;  and  it  made  pro- 
gress long  before  the  art  of  light  and  shade 
was  know^n.  Apolodorus  and  Zeuxis, 
his  disciple,  w^ere  the  first  who  figured  in 
this  way  ;  they  lived  in  the  fifteenth  Olym- 
piad. The  great  demand  for  statues  to  de- 
corate the  temples  was  the  cause  why  this 
art  of  statuary  advanced  so  rapidly.  Yet 
architecture  made  but  a  slow  progress ;  pro- 
portions, upon  which  its  elegance  chiefly 
depends,  cannot  be  too  accurately  ascer- 
tained, not  even  by  the  rules  of  perspective, 
without  an  infinite  number  of  trials;  for 
models  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  a  large  and  a 
small  building,  even  of  the  same  form,  re- 
quire different  proportions.  Painting  is 
more  animated  than  sculptiif'ej  the  latter 
generally  represents  repose,  and  is  simply 
beautiful ;  but  the  former,  like  our  holy  re- 
ligion, makes  the  immortal  soul  visible  to 
the  eye  of  the  mind^  as  the  power  of  colours 
indicates  thought,  and  all  the  mysteries  of 
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reflection.  I  believe  that  Zeuxis  and  Parr-* 
hasius  are  the  first-mentioned  painters  of 
note ;  and  flourished  about  the  time  of  the 
first  Peloponnesian  war. 

"  From  the  commencement  of  the  fine 
arts,  though  I  have  only  noticed  them,  let 
us  go  to  literature.  Is  it  not  remarkable 
that  the  first  writings  were  all  in  verse  ? — 
Prose  is  of  much  later  date.  The  first  Greek 
who  wrote  in  prose,  was  Pherecides  Syrus ; 
the  first  Roman,  was  Appius  Coecus.  The 
Chatah  Bhade,  which  is  the  sacred  book  of 
Hindostan,  is  composed  in  verse :  the  proper 
reason  for  verse  being  used  instead  of  prose, 
has,  I  believe,  never  been  assigned.  Some 
think  that  tradition  was  more  firmly  rooted 
in  the  mind  by  verse ;  and  LONGJNUS  says, 
that  *  poetry  represents  the  passions  of  men 
better  than  prose.'  This  is  better  explained 
by  the  bardic  profession  having  engrossed 
that  of  the  historian.  The  curiosity  of  man, 
respecting  the  transactions  of  his  kindred,  is 
great,  and  when  such  transactions  are  de- 
scnlbed  in  verse,  accompanied  by  music, 
they  are  enchanting.  The  people  who  pos- 
sessed  this  Combi^iation    of   talent,    werq 
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scarce,  and  the  few  who  did  were  highly 
esteemed.  Thus  bards  were  the  principals 
at  every  festival.  Their  songs  have  been 
the  grand  entertainment  of  every  warlike 
nation;  and,  without  them,  we  should  have 
had  no  record  of  the  heroic  actions  of  our 
ancestors.  But,  when  writings  multiplied, 
and  their  subjects  became  of  less  conse- 
quence ;  when  men  began  to  teaeh^  to  reason^ 
and  harangue,  they  were  obliged  to  descend 
to  humble  prose 

**  Among  other  observations  which  I  have 
made,"  continued  Edmund,  "  there  is  one 
which,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  communicate  ; 
namely,  that  the  first  essays  of  a  poet  are 
generally  satirical !  This  proves  the  depra- 
vity of  the  human  mind;  and  that  the  na- 
tural disposition  of  man  leads  him  to  be 
seyere  against  his  fellows ;  he  is,  therefore, 
not  perfect;  so  that,  at  some  period  or 
other  of  his  existence,  he  must  have  fallen 
from  his  original  state.'* 

"  I  know  not,"  said  the  Sceptic;  "though 
\  should  be  almost  inclined  to  believe  it.*' 

"Then,"    said  Edmund,    "we  are  not 
so  distant  in  opinion   as   I   have  hitherto 
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imagined.  We  set  out  in  contrary  direc* 
s,  it  is  trae;  but  now  that  we  have 
company,  let  us  agree  in  a  point, 
making  in  itself  a  kind  of  creed :  it  is  a  wise 
axiom  of  antiquity,  *  in  medio  veritas\  To 
be  plain ;  there  are  many  things  yet  unac- 
counted for.  Let  us  seek  the  explanation  5 
let  us  extend  our  enquiry  by  travel  \  let  us 
visit  every  country ;  converse  with  profes- 
sors of  every  creed  ;  with  men  of  every  na- 
tion. Let  us  observe  every  mode  of  wor- 
ship, and  a  fair  trial  of  them  may  show  us 
which  is  right.  When  we  have  thus  exa- 
mined every  thing  through  the  whole  earth, 
the  result  of  our  researches  may  establish 
Truth  V  ^ 

"  Be  it  so,'*  said^the  Sceptic,  en^bracing 
his  young  friend.  "  Yes,  my  dear  enthu- 
siast! perhaps  your  advice,  in  this  respect, 
is  Me  light;  which,  as  a  new  and  delightful 
dawning,  rises  on  my  mind.  We  will  imi- 
tate the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  travel. 
We  will  visit  various  countries,  and  collect 
the  fruits  of  wisdom  and  science  wherever 
they  are  found  to  flourish.  We  will  study 
^eu  and  manners  9  customs,  opinions,  and 
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even  prejudices,  in  order  to  consult  the 
grand  oracle,  TRUTH.  To  make  this  matter 
clear,  we  will  go  farther  and  deeper;  we 
will  look  into  ourselves.  Scepticism  and 
enthusiasm,  like  all  extremes,  wear  the  ap- 
pearance of  madness,  unless  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation. 

"  At  my  age,  I  ought  to  guard  against 
austerity;  and  youth  should  be  equally- 
cautious  of  falling  into  the  errors  of  a  heated 
imagihation.  We  will,  therefore,  keep  clear 
of  all  excess  and  affectation.  We  shall  feel 
happy  in  tasting  every  innocent  and  rational 
pleasure;  while,  at  the  same  time, we  carefully 
shun  intemperance.  Thus  we  may  Ijve  in 
the  world  as  if  our  days  were  always  to  wear 
a  smiling  aspect,  for  we  will  cherish  cheer- 
fulness :  and,  above  all,  if  possible,  preserve 
contented  minds." 

Edmund,  highly  delighted  with  the  plan, 
and  thirsting  after  an  increase  of  knowledge, 
warmly  urged  the  immediate  adoption  of  it, 
by  commencing  the  proposed  tour;  and  his 
friend,  the  Sceptic,  no  less  influenced  by 
curiosity,  and  impatient  to  lay  open  the  book 
of  fate.. ..without  loss  of  time,  prepared  for 
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the  journey;  and^set  out,  suitably  attended, 

accompanied  by  our  hero! 

We  shall  leave  them  to  their  pursuits; 
and,  in  the  interval,  step  back,  jand  return 
to  the  Princess  Eva  and  the  Emerald  Isle ! 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Hostility  and  tumult  having  subsided, 
the  lovely  land  once  again  became  peaceful 
and  happy.  That  land,  on  whose  towering 
hills  the  golden  eagle  builds  her  nest  3  where 
welcome,  in  the  smiles  of  the  people,  greet 
and  hallow  the  visit  of  the  stranger ;  where 
hospitality  converts  each  foe  to  a  friend; 
and  where  repast  is  generous  as  enjoyment 
is  delicious. 

After  the  departure  of  Edmund,  Eva  in* 
dulged  herself  in  reflections  on  the  past, 
and  anxiety  for  his  future,  fate.  Love,  in 
the  mind  of  a  virtuous  female,  takes  its  tone 
from  Heaven.  Her  heart  is  as  the  sanc- 
tuary; and  her  feelings  and  sentiment, 
highly  wrought,  form  a  fine  and  beautiful 
compound  of  religion  and  nature;  in  the 
ardour  of  a  pure  attachment^  she  fancies 
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the  beloved  object  is  perfection  itself;  and 
thus  influenced,  the  passion  of  true  love 
arises  superior  to  mortality. 

It  was  this  noble  and  dignified  species  of 
affection  that  warmed  the  soul  of  Eva,  and 
gratitude  confirmed  the  choice  of  her  heart 
From  the  very  commencement  of  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Edmund,  she  felt  the 
purest  sentiment  of  love.  A  favourable 
moment  had  called  forth  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  the  youth.  He  had  braved  death 
in  her  defence ;  and  his  great  qualities  and 
talents,  as  they  gradually  unfolded  to  her 
view,  remained  firmly  rooted  in  her  heart. 
She  freely  resigned  herself  to  this  cherished 
sentiment,  or  only  showed  it  in  the  blush 
of  unsullied  modesty  j  nor  would  she  ever 
have  owned  her  love,  but  to  prove  how 
much  she  was  above  it. 

Eva,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  a 
poet,  a  painter,  and  a  musician.  The 
late  Queen  of  the  North  died  in  bringing 
her  into  the  world ;  the  princess,  conse- 
quently, never  experienced  the  endearments 
of  a  mothen  It  is  possible  that  this  might 
be  the  c^use  of  the  reluctance  she  always 
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evinced^  when  a  child^  ta  mix  among  the 
young  people  of  her  own  sex;  for  she,  as 
much  as  possible,  avoided  their  s<>ciety,  at- 
taching herself  to  the  well-informed  of  the 
other  sex.  At  seventeen  years  of  age,  the 
attending  professors  pronounced  her  educa- 
tion finished.  Yet  it  was  to  truth  and  na- 
ture that  Eva  was  chiefly  indebted^  She 
frequently  visited  the  schools  of  science  and 
literature,  and  approved  what  appeared  ra- 
tional; but  never  failed  to  detect  error  or 
prejudice,  which  she  rejected  with  con- 
tempt. 

She  was  learned,  without  pedantry;  a 
philosopher,  from  studying  nature  in  her 
own  temple;  a  moralist,  without  adopting 
any  peculiar  mode  of  conduct;  and  a 
Christian  and  a  saint,  without  subscribing 
to  any  particular  creed. — In  short,  she  was 
a  prodigy;  for  she  neither  thought  nor 
acted  precisely  like  any  other  person.  Judg- 
ment she  preferred  to  wit,  and  dignity  to 
brilliancy.  She  was  indulgent  to  those  of 
inferior  understanding,  well  knowing  that 
such  deficiencies  were  not  chargeable  on 
themselves.      Her    benevolence  was  un- 
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boaoded;  and,  what  is  very  uncommon  in  this 
world,  she  felt  an  equal  pleasure  in  bestow* 
ing  benefits  with  those  that  received  them. 

"  Those  days,"  she  would  observe,  **  oa 
which  I  perform  acts  of  benevolence,  or 
render  services  to  my  fellow-creatures,  I 
consider  happy •' 

Sach»  as  far  as  description  can  convey, 
and  imagination  assist,  was  the  lovely  Eva, 
wbea  it  was  Edmund's  lot  to  be  thrown  in 
her  path ! — a  being  who,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, stood  alone  with  regard  to  great  qua^ 
lities  and  mental  endowment^. 

From  the  period  of  Edmund's  escape, 
Eva  bad  time  '^  for  contemplation,  even  to 
inadness."     She  had  acknowledged  to  the 

*  It  would  appear  as  though  Edmund  and  Eva  had 
kea  designed  for  each  other.  The  Indian  opinion,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Bramins,  is,  that  bonis  were  originally 
crated  for  union,  in  pairs,  and  sent  on  earth  to  look 
^r  bodies ; — ^that  some  of  them  happened  to  stray  on  the 
P&Bsage,  and  were  never  able  to  meet  their  mates ;  in 
which  case  they  formed  connexions  different  from  the  ori^ 
Kinal  design.  This  iHustrates,  in  their  idea,  the  many 
Qohappy  matches  which  take  place^  and  accounts  for  the 
i&ystery  of  the  tender  sympathies  felt,  and  sometimea 
npressed,  at  first  sight. 
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king,  her  father,  the  part  she  had  taken  in 
it;  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  royal  displeasure, 
was  ordered  to  consider  herself  a  prisoner 
in  her  own  apartment. 

The  sileace  of  retirement  is  friendly  to 
an  intercourse  with  our  hearts.  A  taste 
for  study  will  convert  sorrow  into  joy, 
as  philosophy  is  a  lesson  not  only  of  pa- 
tience and  hope,  but  also  one  that  gives  us 
to  understand  how  important  it  is  to  com- 
mune morally  with  ourselves.  Whoever 
calmly  investigates  himself,  must  neces- 
sarily acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  own  character,  and  the  inward  view  of 
the  heart  is  sometimes  a  most  terrifying 
picture.  Such  a  scrutiny,  it  is  presumed, 
engenders  humility;  and  this  was  the  suvful 
moment  to  Eva,  of  justly  appreciating  her- 
self and  others..! 

During  this  time.  Fame  was  loud  and 
busy  with  the  name  of  Edmund.  Ten 
thousand  mouths  carried;  far  and  wide,  the 
pretensions  of  that  hero ;  and  however  pain- 
ful toEva's  feelings  inadmitting  certain  of  his 
daiinsy  which  qualified  in  some  degree  the 
ambition  evinced  by  his  public  conductr<-so 
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far  the  paltiatiotv' advanced  in  his  favour 
was  dear  to  her  heart.  Edmund,  when  he 
appeared  in  arms  against  the  King  of  the 
North,  demanded  no  less  ihan  the  resigna^ 
tion  of  his  crown,  in  right  of  being  an  elder 
branch  of  thfe  race  of  Heremon*;  in 
which  preteiist'ohs  he  was  supported  by  a 
large  party  of  the  Firbolg-descent^  who  may 
be  called  the  aborigines  of  Ireland. 

The  artny  of  Edmund  consisted  of  men 
who  were  animated  by  what  they  supposed 
a  jast  cause,  and  were  attached  to  their 

*  In  the  Psalier  of  Narran  yte  are  informedj  that 
Iiefamd  was  divided  between  the  two  sons  <(f  Melebiub^ 
Beremwi  and  Eber.  Eber  took  the  south  part^  and 
Heremon  the  north,  together  with  the  monarchy  of 
all  irelaod.  ^  He  reigned  thirteen  years^  and  had  Jive 
SODS,  four  of  whom  were  king8>  and  the  fifth  a  prophet. 
From  him  descended  fifty-eight  Kings  of  Ireland;  before 
Patrick  preached  the  Christian  religion  to  the  Irish ;  and 
after  Patrick  thete  were  fifty  other  kings  of  his  lineage. 
It  was  from  Iber  flberu$,  or  HiberftsJ  that  Hibernia 
is  derived :  though  Ireland  had  many  other  names.  Plu- 
tarch  calls  it  Ogygia;  others^  Inisalga,  or  the  noble 
island — Banua,  or  the  happy  island,  &c.  It  was  like-* 
wise  called  Inisfdliay  fsem  the  fatal  stone,  which  was 
preserved  there  for  many  centuries. — See  Ware's  An* 
tiquities. 
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chief.  They  were  undisciplined,  and  infe- 
rior in  numbers  to  their  opponents:  but 
they  fought  like  heroes,  and  yielded  the 
victory  only  with  their  lives.  Edmund 
alone,  it  would  almost  appear,  of  all  this 
brave  people,  survived  the  conflict.  But 
though  he  lost  the  day,  he  could  not  be 
said  to  be  conquered.  As  if  armed  with  a 
flaming  sword,  like  the  blasting  lightning, 
he  swept  down  the  ranks  of  bis  enemies : 
terrible  in  battle,  he  smote  down  his  foes: 
actuated  with  supernatural  strengtb,  look- 
ing almost  more  than  mortal,  a  superstitious 
dread  seized  on  the  minds  of  the  impeding 
hosts — they  gave  way  before  him !  In  vain 
they  strove  to  make  him  a  prisoner ;  in  vain 
the  King  himself  proclaimed  an  immense 
reward  to  any  who  should  bring  in,  dead  or 
alive,  "  The  Warrior  of  the  Hills  j*' 
but  not  one  of  bis  countrymen  could  be 
found  to  lay  hands  upon  him. 

FiAN  Maconn,  the  venerable  father  of 
our  hero,  was  surrounded  by  numbers, 
overpowered,  and  taken  I— -Touched,  as  if 
by  the  wand  of  a  magiciaui  Edmund  sunk 
beneath  the  shock ;  and,  stipulating  for  the 
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life  of  the  old  chief,  he  gave  himself  up  as 
a  sacrifice. — But  the  faith  of  tear  was 
broken;  for,  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
surrender,    the   blood    of  his  sacred  sire 

streamed  before  bis  eyes Here  we 

drop  the  veil^  and  refer  the  reader  back  to 
that  part  where  the  capture  of  "  the  War- 
rior of  the  Hills'*  is  first  mentioned 

With  this  short  digression,  we  return 
again  to  the  fair  prisoner. 

Many  and  new  were  the  discoveries 
made  by  the  Princess  Eva,  when  left  to 
herself.  The  deceitful  illusions  of  the  world 
shut  out  from  her  retreat,  false  lights  no 
er  obscured  the  truth.  The  face  of 
were  changed.  Her  sound  under* 
standing  and  sense 'of  virtue  cherished  the 
cause  of  right.  In  short,  love,  friendship, 
honour,  equity^  all  combined  to  persuade 
her  heart  that  Edmund  was  not  wrong. — 
Under  this  impression,  his  loved  idea  was 
continually  before  her,  and  her  solitude  be- 
came the  sanctuary  of  the  Muses. 

Eva  delighted  to  compose  odes  and  son- 
iicts,  and  to  crown  with  the  richest  flowers 
of  fancy  the  absent  youth  3  and  to  unite  her 
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roice  to  the  melodious  sounds  of  the  harp — 
"  that  harp  her  Edmund  lovedJ^  Often, 
in  fond  remembrance  of  his  **  powers  of 
song/*  did  she  fold  the  chosen  lyre  to  her 
breast,  and,  as  the  harmonic  strings  vi* 
brated  to  the  sighs  of  love,  would  sing 
the  gentle  language  of  her  muse;  which, 
true  to  tenderness  and  passion,  recorded,  in 
affecting  numbers,  the  worth  and  injuries 
of  the  hero*. 

One  day  as  Eva  sat  at  the  casement; 
inhaling  the  30ft  breezes  of  evening,  and 
pondering  on  the  cause  of  sorrow  at  her 
heart,  a  wild  cry  of  despondence  called  off 
her  attention:  she  looked  out,  and  per- 
ceived at  a  distance,  under  the  tihadow  of 
tlie  fortress,  an  old  man.  His  reverend 
head  was  bare;  his  beard  and  locks  were 
white  as  the  snow  upon  the^  mountain; 
and  the  antique  mantle  which    he   wore 

*  Edmund,  on  the  night  of  his  departure^  told  Eva 
his  story*  and  Uie  claims  which  he  had  to  the  crown> 
ivhich  were  at  once  acknowledged  by  the  princess; 
who,  however  partial  she  might  have  felt  towards  her 
father,  was  candid  enough  to  admit  the  prior  righU  of 
Edmund. 
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flowed  loosely  round  him.  His  figure 
seemed  to  partake  of  the  character  of  both 
worlds.  He  was  busied  in  ttvining  some- 
thing in  the  form  of  a  wreath;  a  number 
of  Tillage  children  were  running  round  him, 
and  sometimes  patting  one  of  the  little  boys 
on  the  head,  he  would  cry  Edmund  I 

This  celebrated  name»  so  loved  and,  so 
pronounced,  awed  and  affected  Ihe  chil- 
dren. But  when  the  old  man,  raving  of 
royalty,  put  on  a  Crown  OF  THORNS  he 
had  platted,  the  urchins,  mocking  the 
feeble  dignity  of  the  wretch,  laughed  at 
the  madman; — and,  as  if  sensible  of  hb 
woe,  again  he  cried  Edmund  I 

Eva's  heart  leaped  at  the  sound  of  that 
Iffoed  name,  and,  palpitating  with  a  thou- 
sand nameless  emotions,  melted  into  tears. 
She  looked  again  at  the  object  of  her 
compassion,  and  supposing  he  was  some 
distressed  person  in  want  of  assistance,*— -• 
"  Poor  old  creature,"  said  she,  ^*  you  shall 
not  call  in  vain  on  Edmund  /" 

The  princess's  pleasure  being  signified 
to  one  of  the  attendants,  the  old  man  was 
led  to  her  apartment 
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Grief  seemed  to  have  laid  her  full  weight 
on  his  heart : — the  loss  of  all  he  held  dear 
had  deranged  him;  and  sobbing  in  the 
fulness  of  his  soul,  he  cried  Edmund! 

Eva  recognised  the  forlorn.  She  recol- 
lected that  he  had  known  happier  days; 
and  other  circumstances  had  endeared  hiai 
to  her;  but  a  report  of  his  death  having 
been  spread,  he  appeared  to  her  now  like 
one  risen  from  the  grave. 

Clasping  her  hands,  what  a  medley  of 
passions  filled  her  mind! — Fear!  Hope! 
Joy !  Grief  1  all  were  depicted  in  her  coun- 
tenance; andj  deeply  affected,  she  dropped 
upon  her  knees.    . 

The  insane  cast  a  glance  on  the  sympathise 
ing  Eva;  and  memory  once  more  awakened 
in  his  breast,  starting,  he  shouted  Ed- 
mund! 

It  has  been  said  that  madness,  as  well  as 
sorrow,  often  breaks  forth  into  sublimity; 
and  that  one  word,  thus  uttered,  sin^ple  as 
it  seems — was  Nature's  holiest  eloquence : 
it  was  the  father  himself  who  called  Ed- 
mund. 

It  now  remains  to  be  toldj  how  FlAN 
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Maconn  had  been  preserved    from    the 
dagger  of  the  assassin. 

Eva,  indeed,  well  remembered  the. sage 
Bard  of  the  Mountain.  She  knew  him  now 
to  be  the  famed  FiAN  Maconn,  whom  her 
fether  styled  the  Pretender ; — ^that  he  was 
in  the  house  of  his  deadliest  foe; — and 
that  nothing  but  concealment  could  save 
his  life. 

Aware  of  his  dtoger,  she  was  silent  from 
apprehension;  but  her  looks  were  more 
than  nvords :— again,  growing  wild  with 
despair,  he  screamed  Edmund  ! 

The  king  at  this  instant,  was  passing 
through  the  gallery,  and  hearing  the  out- 
cry, he  looked  in  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter; but  recoiling  from  the  well-known 
form  that  met  his  sight,  as  he  retreated, 
Maconn  pursued,  still  shouting  Edmund. 

Eva,  rushing  forward,  threw  herself  be- 
tween her  father  and  the  sage  Bard  of  the 
Mountain;  and  falling  on  her  knees  at  the 
foot  erf  the  monarch,  "  spare  him !  spare 
him !"  she  cried. 

**  He  is  mad  r*  exclaimed  the  king, 
G5 
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"  Yes/*   said  Eva,   *«  he  is  mad  with 

grief." 

The  tyrant,  stamping,  gave  his  orders; 
and  the  guards  crowding  in,  surrounded 
the  poor  old  man,  who,  under  a  pitiable 
attack  of  imagination,  instead  of  being 
alarmed  at  their  appearance,  ran  among 
them,  as  though  he  believed  they  were  his 
friends;  and  smiling  mournfully  at  the 
thousand  points  levelled  at  his  breast — 
kissing  **  the  hands  tip-^raised  to  shed  his 
6food"— ^gain  cried  Edmund  ! 

Eva  shrieked-'^and  pressing  after  the 
victim,  again  besought  the  king  to  save 
him;  till,  subdued  by  a  strange  horror, 
she  closed  her  eyes  on  the  dreadful  scene — 

she    fainted She   soon  awoke   to 

the  consciousness  of  recollection,  and  her 
alarmed    fancy    glancing    again    on    the 

eventful  past./. she  sunk  into  a  state 

of  mind  the  most  deplorable.  \ 

The  cause  makes  grief  rational  T  uid 
there  was  sound  reason  in  her  melanch(Jy, 
Unable  to  dismiss  the  cause  of  her  grief  fironi 
her  memory,  its  consequences  roosed  equally 
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her  attention  and  sorrow.  She  saw  the  ve- 
nerable father  of  Edmund  inhumanly  struck 
to  the  ground the  force  of  ima- 
gination pictured  the  remainder  of  the 
horrid  drama ;  and  her  woe-sickened  spirit 
was  incessantly  tormented  by  the  idea  of 
irremediable  guilt. 

"O,  martyr!"  she  would  cry,  "could 
nothing  melt  the  hardness  of  heart  ?  Neither 
your  age,  your  tears,  your  infirmities,  nor 
even  the  madness  with  which  all  nature 
sympathizes  ? ./' 

"  Oh !  Maconn  I  Maconn !  can  I  stay 
with  your  murderers?  can  I  drink  your 
blood? '' 

The  attendants  durst  not  explain;  and 
their  silence*  in  a  manner  confirmed  th^ 
princess  in  her  despair* 

A  religious  person  was  sent  by  the  king 
to  visit  Eva,  and  exhort  her.  He  came 
deputed  in  place  of  the  old  bigotted  con<- 
fessor,  who,  despairing  of  her  re$toration, 
unaided  by  a  miracle,  had  given  be(  up  a$ 
irrecoverable. 

The  hdy  father  entered  without  cere- 
mony.   He  urged  the  weakness  of  giving 
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way  to  grief  5  but  the  softened  look  that 
Accompanied  these  words  betrayed  his  se- 
cret sympathy. 

Eva  spok^  little  on  the  subject  of  her 
sorrow.  However,  words  were  not  wanting 
to  enforce  the  truth ;  as  the  heart  she  ad- 
dressed well  understood  that  eloquent  si- 
lence that  speaks  at  once  to  the  soul. 

The  confessor,  with  the  respect  due  to 
grief,  sunk  into  a  kind  of  wakii^g  dream. 
His  eyes  were  cast  downwards;  but  the 
countenance  so  benign  intimated  all  that 
generous  sympathy  could  say.  This  deli- 
cacy was  soothing  to  Eva's  feelings,  and 
instantaneous  gratitude  touched  her  heart, 
as  she  knelt  before  the  divine — awe-struck, 
for  she  gaxed  upon  a  face  and  figure  the 
inost  heroic. 

The  appearance  of  th^  priest  was  alto- 
gether impressive.  His  person  was  ma- 
jestic; his  visage  long  and  pale;  and 
his  flowing  beard,  of  extraordinary  lengthy 
was  silvered  ove^by  the  snows  of  time,  and 
a  cast  of  melancholy  resignation  in  the 
countenance,  combined  in  their  united  effect 
to  recal  some  idea  of  the  ^ainted^  who  had 
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gone  to  their  reward  before  him.  His  eyes, 
beaming  with  radiance  and  animation,  ex- 
pressed the  greatness  and  goodness  of  his 
mind;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  romantic 
feeling  characterised  the  warmth  that  glow- 
ed in  his  heart. 

Eva,  in  musing  silence,  regarded  his  im- 
pressive features  ;  and  in  the  present  tone 
of  her  spirits,  her  fancy  rather  tinctured  by 
superstition,  a  cheering  illusion  spread  over 
her  mind. 

As  he  leaned  pensively  on  his  staff,  in 
deep  thought,  tears  stole  from  beneath  his 
closed  eye-lids,  and  a  few  words  escaped 
him,  on  the  remote  cause  of  his  emotion. 
He  alluded  to  the  savage  enormity  of  the 
times,  at  the  supposed  murder  of  the  Sage 
Bard  of  the  Mountain.  Eva,  sensibly . 
affected,  wept ;  and  dropped  tears  of  gra- 
titude. 

«  Oh  r*  said  she,  tenderly,  "  how  beau- 
tiful is  religion,  divested  of  severity  !  Yes, 
venerable  man !"  and  she  prostrated  herself 
at  the  feet  of  the  priest — "  I  interpret  well 
those  tears:  you  weep  for  me,  because  you 
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see  and  feel  that  the  nature  of  my  affliction 
forbids  all  comfort;  and  you  mention  sin 
and  death  only  in  tears — ^yoU  would  wash 
away  the  offences  of  frail  humanity  if  you 
could. 

The  holy  father  turned  away  his  face 
for  a  moment:  then  kneeling  beside  the 
mourner, 

"  Let  us  pray,"  said  he.  "  Let  us  ask 
consolation  from  above,  for  none  can  be 
found  below." 

His  look  was  solemn  and  his  voice  deep  : 
crossing  his  hands  upon  his  breast>  .  he 
prayed  for  a  coiisiderable  time. 

Eva^  with  devout  attention,  joined  in  his 
devotions ;  till  the  form  of  prayer  turning 
on  the  king  and  princes  of  Ireland,  as  the 
priest  implored  Heaven  to  bless  and  sanc- 
tify the  sovereign  power,  certain  circum- 
stances rushing  in  her  fancy,  she  burst  into 

sobs  of  convulsive  grief. 

"Daughter!"  said  he,  *' I  know  the 
source  of  your  emotion,  and  whatever  is 
amiable  in  its  origin  calls  for  indqlgence. 
Yei  all  excess  is  vicious:  ^ven  the  grace 
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of  sensibility,  extended  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed limits,  leads  to  positive  error,  and 
has  been  fatal  to  many. 

"  I  am  myself,"  continued  the  priest, 
"  the  victim  of  what  is  called  fine  feeling : 
might  my  history  be  made  known,  the  la- 
mentable truth  would  prove  the  dangers  of 
sensibility,  and  point  out  the  necessity  of 
self-command.  But  as  I  am  the  greatest  of 
sinners,  I  am  likewise  the  greatest  of  peni- 
tents. Attend  then,  my  gracious  princess, 
to  the  voice  of  experience.  If  we  would  be 
wise  and  live  happy,  the  nicer  susceptibili- 
ties of  our  nature  must  be  silenced.  I  do 
not  recomm^od  apathy :  Oh  !  no,  I  would 
not  annihilate  feeling ;  I  would  only  guard 
against  a  too  great  sensibility. 

"  My  dear  daughter,"  added  the  holy 
£ither,  ^^  do  not  receive  these  rem^ks  as 
ttie  common-place  langiuage  of  my  calling. 
I  wish  to  make  religion  lovely  to  the  hearty 
and  to  do  so  with  effect,  we  must  give  na- 
ture free  scope,  or  use  «rt  to  aid,  not  to 
torture  h^r," 

The  last  sentence  was  spoken  emphati* 
cally ;  and  Eva,  who  well  understood  all  it 
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conveyed,  bowing  down  her  head  in  silent 
acknowledgment,  the  father,  encouraged  to 
proceed,  pursued  the  subject : — 

**  It  is  the  romantic  error  of  amiable 
minds,"  said  he,  "  to  indulge  in  too  ardent 
sensibility.     Those  persons  have  a  refined 
idea  of  happiness,  and  that  is  a  dangerous 
quality — a  quality  that  generally  exchanges 
the  substance  for  the  shadow.     The  heart 
that  is  continually  alive  to  every  thing  can 
never  know  happiness,  any  more  than  the 
mind  that  is  dead  to  feeling.     Warm  ima- 
ginations  are  the  most  subject  to   deep 
dejection.      Such  characters,  then,  should 
guard  against  gloom ;  as,  without  modera- 
tion,    melancholy    will    either    rise    into 
phrenzy  or  fall  into  total  supineness;  and 
one  malady  is  quite  as  fatal  to  philosophy 
and  morality  as  the  other.     The  sentiment 
that  is  contented  to  pity  where  it  might  as- 
suage, is  nothing  more  than  the  mere  so- 
phistry of  the  passions^  or  at  best  a  selfish 
indulgence.     One  plain  feeling,  that  leads 
us  to  good  actions,  is  more  valuable  than 
all  the  sentiment  in  the  world;  for  senti- 
ment without  active  virtue  is  an  affected 
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display  of  the  means  of  doing  good— and 
deception  of  any  kind  is  despicable.'' 

Era,  while  listening  to  these  important 
truths^  could  not  resist  the  idea  that  the 
conversation  implied  more  than  met  the 
ear^  and  tlie  manner  of  the  holy  man  at 
parting  seemed  to  confirm  her  in  the  con- 
jecture. 

He  enjoined  her  not  to  dwell  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  sorrow,  but  to  consider  how  it 
might  be  soonest  alleviated. 

The  reverend  father  visited  Eva  on  the 
following  day.  His  manner  on  this  occa- 
sion was,  as  before — solemn,  yet  tender. 
He  looked  mournfully  but  affectionately  at 
the  princess;  and  having  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  to  the  advice  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  among  other  circumstances  he 
mentioned  the  maniac. 

"There  are  various  reports,'*  said  he, 
"  concerning  that  unhappy  old  man.  Some 
say  he  was  the  Sage^  or  Seer  of  the  Mourv^ 
tain;  and  others  style  him  the  Pretender 
himself." 

Eva  sunk  on  her  knees ;— -without  speak- 
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iog,  Jier  countenance  expressed  the  s^mia- 
tions  of  her  soul. 

The  holy  man  appeared  affected^  and 
raising  her  up,  whispered  softly^ 

"  Lady>  if  you  could  not  save  the  father^ 
you  have  saved  the  son  II  let  that  reflection 
console  you." 

"Ah!"  replied  Eva,  with  quickness, 
^*  you  know  the  truth." 

He  shook  his  head  significantly,  and 
pacing  the  room  with  agitated  steps,  sunk 

into  a  profound  reverie A  cloud 

of  horror  gathered  on  his  brow  \  and,  as  if 
shrinking  from  some  terrific  image  of  the 
imagination,  he  started. — ^Arousedat  length 
"from  thought  by  a  groan  that  escaped  him, 
Eva  caught  his  attention :  he  endeavoured 
to  smile  through  the  despair  that  overspread 
his  countenance — and  that  smile  impressed 
itself  on  her  mind  forever. 

Ah!  thought  Eva,  anxiously  regarding 
the  divine,  what  means  that  look,  so  like 
the  look  of  love  ?  that  look,  which  seems  to 
tell  of  things  unutterable ! 

He  waved  his  hand. 
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'.*  Ladyp^  said  he,  '^  Mserye  is  the  wise 
man's  motto ;  yet  I  will  be  ingenuous  with 
you — a  proof  tiiat  I  believe  you  worthy. 
And  now,  in  reply  to  your  supposition^ 
mark ! — I  do  know  the  truth,  "  and  the 
whole  truth !''  But  before  I  develop  oayself 
fiirther,  it  is  requisite  that  coofidenpe  should 
be  mutual  between  us.  I  am  the  friend  of 
virtue,"  continued  the  priest,  with  imposing 
solemnity;  ^^  and  if  you  are  the  being  I 
take  yon  for,  you  may  tell  me  all  your 
heart" 

This  was  an  overwhelmhig  subject  to 
Eva.  Her  emotions  overcame  her  speech, 
and  she  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief. 

The  father's  softened  voice  and  manner 
denoted  his  secret  feeling,  and  he  at  length 
drew  from  her  a  full  confession  of  her  love 
for  Edmund. 

«  I  lament  the  severity  of  the  king," 
said  she,  '^  and  I  deplore  the  wrongs  of  in- 
jured innocence/* 

"  Enough,"  said  the  confessor,  compre- 
hending her  and  blessing  her.  '*  I  require 
no  more:  only  this,  be  firm,  be  true! — I 
may  not  at  present  explains  but 
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and  he  trembled  while  he  spoke— *bat  the 
cause  of  right  is  at  your  heart,  the  cause  of 
love  and  your  country.  ^  Oh,  Eva,  Princess 

of   Erin,   '  dare  to  be  hondst^  T* 

He  wiped  away  a  tear  that  was  stealing 
down  his  cheek,  and  smiling,  his  eyes 
seemed  lighted  up  with  the  spirit  of  his 
subject;  while  Eva,  catching  all  the  warmth 
of  the  priest's  enthusiasm,  felt  the  glow 
pervade  her  frame  r-r-her  spirits  being  at 
the  highest,  she  cast  herself  at  the  feet  of 
the  divine,  as  though  she  saluted  an  angel 
of  light  Then  venturing  to  look  up  in  his 
face,  she  would  have  spoken,  but  in  the 
tide  of  returning  joy  utterance  was  de- 
nied her. 

The  silent  sentiment,  in  a  degree,  reached 
the  susceptible  mind  of  the  holy  father; 
and  full  of-  the  sublimity  and  energy  it  in- 
spired, he  exclaimed : 

"  O,  child  of  Heaven !  capable  of  great 
sacri^ces,  and  born  for  great  things,  bended 
knees,  lifted  hands,  prayers,  and  exclama- 
tions, shall  glorify  you! — He  raised  his  ^ 
eyes  in  pious  ejaculation,  and  blessing  her 
again the  grateful  excess  of  de-    ^ 
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vout  feeling,  with  an  abased  reverencei  ahe 
stooped  down  and  kissed  the  ground.  An 
emotion  the  most  generous  pressing  heavy 
at  the  heart  of  the  father,  he  broke  into  a 
flood  of  tears... ..•• 

"Alas !"  said  he,  "  why  must  this  crea- 
ture be  afflicted  1" — In  the  bitterness  of  his 
aoguish  the  words  escaped  him.  He  bent 
his  head,  and  drawing  the  cowl  over  bis 
face,  stood  in  a  fixed  attitude. 

Eva's  thoughts  thus  recalled  to  melao* 
cbojy,  the  dreadful  circumstance  that  had 
lately  happened  rose  to  her  imagination } 
her  mind  became  occupied  with  the  most 
mournful  reflections:  greatly  agitated, , she 
cast  a  look  of  surprise  and  enquiry  at  the 
confessor,  and  her  eye  meeting  his,  the  ex- 
pression of  despair  in  her  countenance- 
touched  his  heart,  and  roused  him  to  an 
exertion  of  his  spirits:  anxious  to  bring 
her  relief,  when  he  spoke  again,  although 
he  did  not  contradict  the  painful,  he  for* 
bore  a  renewa}  of  the  mysterious,  subject, 
and  his  conversation  once  more  pointing  to 
the  future,  Hope,  in  all  its  interesting  and 
romantio  beauty,  brought  an  image  to  her 
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mind's  eye^  that  dwelt  upon  her  memory, 
and  glowed  in  her  heart. 

The  remarks  of  the  priest  particularised 
Edmund.  He  expatiated  on  the  fire  and 
genius  of  his  character ;  and,  proud  of  the 
hero  of  his  country,  enthusiastically  re- 
counted the  deeds  of  glory  that  had  signal- 
ised his  conduct.  Assuming  a  wilder  tone,  he 
pursued  him  through  the  scenes  of  his  exile  ; 
pictured  his  wanderings  amid  the  heartless 
stranger ;  showed  him  weary  and  faint,  de« 
jected,  and  perhaps  distressed ;  the  heir- 
apparent  to  a  kingdom,  yet  wanting  a  spot 
of  earth  that  he  could  call  his  own,  where- 
on to  lay  his  head.- — ^Then,  changing 
his  solemn  and  pathetic  lamentation  for 
individual  woes,  he  adverted  passionately 
to  the  more  getieral  grievances  of  his 
country  :— 

Now  tyranny,  involved  in  sable  cloads, 

like  a  dark  mist,  our  gloomy  nation  shrouds ; 

At  such  a  season,  what  for  me  remains. 

Who  tyranny  in  every  form  disdams! 

Who  thinks  that  man,  by  bon&teoiis  Heaven's  decree 

Received  existence,  that  he  should  be  frbe  ! 

"  I  knew  Fian  Maconn  well,"  said  he. 
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His  voice  faltered,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
suppress  his  tears. 

Eva,  anxious  to  hear  any  particuUrs  of 
that  unfortunate  personage,  looked  with 
much  emotion  at  the  priest,  who,  sensible 
of  her  meaning,  and  sympathising  with 
her,  he  immediately  communicated  all  he 
knew  respecting  the  Sage  Bard  of  the 
Mountain. 

"  It  has  been  supposed,"  said  he,  "that 
Maconn  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  on  the 
plains  of  Temoria;  but  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner.    After  that  memorable  battle,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  patriots,  his  he- 
roic son  voluntarily  surrendered  himself,  on 
condition  of  his  father's  restoration  to  liberty. 
OUam  of  Corcachlann,  a  ferocious  leader, 
who    owed  Maconn    a  private   ill,    fero- 
ciously stabbed  him;    and    Edmund,    no 
doubt,  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  his 
father;  but  Irish  honour  was  not  extinct. 
All  the  other  chieftains,  nay,  the  whole  ar- 
my, with  one  voice,  raised  their  voices  against 
a  violation  so  monstrous,  and  the  bravest 
amongst   them,  protecting  Edmund  from 
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further  outrage,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the 
justice  of  his  country. 

/*  Late,  in  the  evening  of  that  dreadful 
day,"  said  the  holy  father,  "  having  been 
called  to  attend  a  dying  person ;  on  my  re- 
turn to  the  monastery  at  night,  passing 
through  a  field  adjoining  the  ground  where 
the  action  of  the  morning  had  been  fought, 
a  deep  groan  arrested  my  attention.  The 
plaint  was  repeated,  and  following  the 
sound,  I  discovered  a  veteran  weltering  in 
his  blood :  I  hastened  to  procure  the  requi- 
site assistance,  and,  accompanied  by  several 
of  the  religious,  the  almost-exhausted  per- 
son was  conveyed  to  the  monastery.  The 
skill  and  care  of  the  fathers  preserved  bis 
existence:  he  recovered  of  his  wounds,  but 
his  rea3oni  alas !  had  fled,  and  be  raved  a 
maniac. 

•«  I  distinguished  the  character/'  conti- 
nued the  confessor :— "  I  felt  a  remembrance 
of  him,  too  strong  to  be  doubted.  Would 
to  God  I  had  been  mistaken !" 

The  memory  of  former  times  rushed  to 
the  mind  of  the  narrator.    He  yielded  for  * 
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raoraeot  to  excess  of  grief,  and,  burying  his 
face  in  his  garment,  sobbed  aloud 

Eva  made  an  effort  to  overcome  her  feel- 
ings. She  enquired  how  long  the  SagE 
Bard  of  the  Mountains  had  been  under 
the  protection  of  the  fathers. 

*'  Several  months,"  replied  the  confessor. 
*'  But  his  name  and  quality  were  known 
only  to  me,  I  ventured  to  protect  him,  and 
shared  with  him  my  celL  It  was  delight- 
ful to  my  peculiar  feelings  to  cherish  such  a 
man;  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  there 
was  something  particularly  soothing  to  my 
mind  in  the  idea  that  I  wiatched  over  him 
while  he  slept : — but  he  strayed  away  one 
fatal  night :  he  wandered  tp  the  palace,  and 
— ^you  know  the  rest/' 

Eva's  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  ground* 
She  could  neither  look  up  nor  speak. 

The  confessor  was  also  greatly  agi£ated. 
He  rose  and  walked  to  and  fro.  He  at 
length  said : 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  Ireland.  Some 
trespasses  of  my  youth  are  heavy  on  my 
soul ;  and  I  would  expiate  them  by  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land :  such  is  my  pur- 
VOL.  I.  H 
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pose.  I  shall  shape  my  course  through  the 
Low  Countries  to  the  Pope*s  territories,  and 
at  Rome  make  my  general  confession  to  his 
holiness. 

"  Daughter  !'*  continued  the  holy  father, 
**  you  are  now  in  possession  of  my  inten- 
tions, as  they  relate  to  myself:  and  I  would 
now  inform  you  of  a  circumstance  that 
jiearly  affects  your  welfare  and  happiness. 
.  "  Fergus,  Prince  of  the  South,  on  the 
iate  demise  of  Roderick,  King  of  Munster, 
in  right  of  succession,  became  heir  to  that 
division  of  the  country.  A  treaty  of  alliance 
is  in  negociation  between  our  supreme  mo- 
narch and  Fergus,  who  claims  your  hand 
in  marriage.  The  managers  of  state  affairs 
consult  only  the  political  interests  of  the 
land ;  and  the  kingdom,  harassed  by  intes- 
tine broils,  the  sovereign,  no  doubt,  will  in- 
cline to-  any  measure  likely  to  secure  its 
tranquillity. 

Eva  attempted  to  speak,  but  the  Words 
died  on  her  lips.  Fergus  was  the  daring 
chieftain,  from  whose -violence  Edmund 
had  rescued  her.  He  was  surnamed,  as  be- 
fore-mentioned,  ^  The  Ruthless  RedJ' 
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He  was  proud,  eruel,  and  vindictive,  and 
in  the  gratification  of  passion,  no  considera- 
tion had  power  to  restrain  him.  Slighted 
by  Eva,  and  relentless  in  avenging  her  dis- 
dain, he  nourished  a  fell  spirit  of  revenge. 
To  persecute  her  was  his  object,  and  cir- 
camstances  favouring  the  vile  purpose  of 
his  heart,  no  sooner  did  the  crown  of  Mun-> 
ster  devolve  on  him  than  he  openly  asserted 
his  pretensions,  and  cTaimed  her  hand. 

Fergus  had  been  always  disliked  by  Eva; 
at  this  moment,  it  rose  to  abhorrence.  To 
pursue  her,  notwithstanding  all  she  had  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject  of  his  addresses, 
proved  that  he  did  not  consider  her  opinion 
of  any  consequence,  while  his  addresses 
were  sanctioned  by  her  father ;  and  a  just 
sense  of  such  unworthihess  added  indigua^ 
tion  to  the  disgust  she  felt  towards  him. 

The  reverend  father,  raising  his  eyes  to 
her  face,  conceived  all  the  emotions  of  her 
heart,  and  pressing  her  offered  hand  between 
his  own,  was  about  to  speak ;  but  checking 
himself,  he  cast  a  timid  look  around — and 
a  faint  strain  of  warlike  music  gradually 
increasing  on  the  ear,  caught  the  attention 
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of  Eva,  who,  approaching  the  window, 
perceived  what  appeared  to  be  an  army, 
moving  onward  along  the  distant  plains. 

As  the  corps  advanced,  she  distinguished 
the  banners  and  liveries  of  the  troops,  and 
plainly  perceived  that  they  were  those  of 
Fergus:  the  pallid  hue  of  death  spread  over 
her  features;  she  was  near  falling,  and  the 
-confessor,  conscious  of  her  well-grounded 
fears,  sighed  as  he  supported  her.  He 
struggled  to  assume  a  composed  air,  and 
tried  to  reassure  her. 

**  God  knows  your  heart!'*  said  he,  **  and 
God  will  protect  and  bless  you.*'  His 
voice  faltered ;  for  the  drums  and  trumpets, 
with  the  warders*  bugles  from  below,  an- 
nounced the  near  approach  of  the  chief. 

The  palace  guard  was  under  arms,  and 
the  supreme  king,  surrounded  by  his  offi- 
cers, stood  on  the  ramparts.  As  Fergus 
and  his  followers  advanced,  Temoria's  mo- 
narch hailed  the  arrival  of  the  chief  by 
waving  his  r^gal  plume  in  the  air;  which 
compliment  Fergus  returned  by  raising  his 
gpear,  and  letting  its  point  fall  suddenly. — 
Th^  Munster  standard  being  lowered,  after 
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the  royal  salute,  his  supreme  majesty  in 
persbn  received  Fergus  at  the  gates. 

As  they  mounted  the  ramparts  and  walked 
together,  the  confessor  followed  Fergus 
with  his  eyes.  He  marked  his  fierce  front 
and  callous  look.  The  roughened  brow, 
the  curled  lip,  the  scornful  smile,  the  suspi- 
cious scowl,  and  the  scorched  cheek,  that 
tear-drop  never  dewed.  These  were  the 
marks  of  evil  passions  long  cherished ;  and 
the  effect  of  the  countenance,  heightened 
by  the 'martial  dress  of  those  days,  his 
figure  was  unusually  impressive*. 

Eva  had  sunk  into  that  kind  of  stupor 
with  which  sudden  and  irremediable  misfor- 
tune sometimes  overwhelms  the  mind ;  and 
the  holy  father,  absorbed  in  thought,  stood 

*  It  appears  from  the  best  accounts  we  can  collect, 
that  the  dress  of  the  Irish  warrior  consisted  of— firsts  the 
Skirta,  a  shirt,  or  vest ;  3nd  Brockur,  or  trowser ;  8rd 
Mottul,  the  mantle  ;  .4th  Hott  Jrskau,  or  Irish  cap. — 
This  dress,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  was 
disting^uished  by  different  coloars  and  ornaments,  or 
badges  of  distinction.  The  Skirta  was  worn  open  in  the 
front,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  figures  generally 
painted  on  the  breasts  of  the  warriors. 
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pondering  on  events,  till  awakened  from  his 
musing  by  a  summons  to  attend  the  king. 
He  passed  immediately  from  Eva's  apart- 
ment to  the  presence  chamber;  and,  re- 
turning back  in  a  few  minutes,  as  he 
entered,  said,  with  quickness : 

"  Lady,  it  is  as  I  predicted.  Fergus  is 
an  approved  suitor,  and  his  majesty,  your 
father,  expects  you  will  to-morrow  receive 
the  chieftain  as  your  destined  husband." 

The  princess,  hitherto  sunk  in  gloom^ 
felt  herself  roused  to  action. 

"  Never  T*     said    she,    with    firmness. 
•  "  Feeling  as  I  do  towards  one — never  will 
I  give  my   person  to  another.     I  would 
sooner  suffer  death.'* 

**  Then  leave  a  corrupt  court,'*  said  the 
priest :  "  fly  this  night,  or  j^ou  are  undone  !** 
Without  waiting  for  her  reply,  he  glided 
out,  and,  re-entering  with  a  religious  habit 
in  his  hand,  he  continued : 

"  Foreseeing  the  present  exigence,  I 
have  prepared  for  your  flight.  In  this  pri- 
vileged garb,  you  may  pass  out  with  me. 
We  shall  find  steeds  ready  saddled^  I  am 
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the  nearest  sea-port,  and  take  shipping  for 
the  shores  of  Gallia.     From  thence  I  shall 
journey  over  land  to  Jerusalem.  By  accom- 
panying me  you  will  see  the  world.     Our 
route  lies   through  Italy,    Germany,   and 
Turkey.     We  will  take  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Greek   Islands.    There  we  will 
trace  the  customs  of  Ancient  Greece  :  *  A 
State  composed  of  free  cities!'      We  will 
revere  the  heroes,  their  founders !     We  will 
respect  their  pristine  glory,    and    honour 
the  past  ages  for  the  famous  deeds  recorded 
of  them/' 

£va  was  at  this  time  too  much  affected 
to  express  her  feelings.  Emotion  overcame 
the  power  of  speech;  but  her  look  and 
manner  sufficiently  denoted  her  gratitude. 

She  had  long  cherished  a  wish  to  travel, 
and  the  rigour  of  certain  proceedings, 
together  with  the  connexion  that  now 
threatened  her  future  peace,  considerably 
strengthened  her  inclination.  It  was  there- 
fore natural  that  she  listened  with  plear 
sure  and  delight  to  the  proposal. 
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The  confessor  having  spoke  of  the  man- 
ner of  their  proposed  escape,  and  ap- 
pointed the  hour,  retired  to  make  some 
other  necessary  arrangements. 

On  the  departure  of  the  priest,  Eva  was 
joined  by  her  nurse,  called  Maga  ;— as  this 
attached  creature  caressed  her,  the  affection 
of  her  follower  so  familiar  to  her  in  happier 
times,  spoke  eloquently  to  her  heart.  She 
sighed  as  she  gazed  on  the  well-known 
smile  of  Maga,  and,  touched  by  her  tender- 
ness : 

•'Ah!'*  thought  she,  **when  shall  I  hear 
the  sounds  of  affection  from  her  again  ?" 
throwing  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her 
humble  friend,  she  indulged  her  tears  in  her 
bosom. 

**  Don't  cry  so,"  said  Maga,  weeping 
with  her.  "  It  breaks  my  heart  to  see  you. 
Ah !  little  did  I  think  a  twelvemonth  since 

that  it  would  come  to  this! ....And 

all  for  *  Ned  of  the  Hills.'  But  there's 
Fergus  the  Red  come  to  make  you  hts 
queen.  A  feast  is  prepared  for  him  and  his 
host.     The  Fileas,  the  grandees,  and  other 
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gentry,  are  in  the  mansion ;  with  the  harps 
and  sweet  minstrels.  Oh,  these  happy 
nobles !  Dear  lady  Eva,  why  are  you  not 
light-hearted  and  cheerfal  as  they?" 

The  language  of  this  poor  woman,  though 
simple,  was  too  much  for  the  princess  to 
bear.  Every  word  awakened  some  tender 
remembrance  that  led  to  her  departure,  and 
the  circumstance  affected  lier  to  tears. 

She  begged  Maga  would  leave  her  to  her- 
self, as  she  was  too  low  in  spirits  to  hold  a 
conversation,  and  she  intended  to  retire 
early  to  rest.  She  gave  the  nurse  a  token 
of  affection,  and,  being  left  alone,  f  va  sat 
absorbed  in  sorrow.  Her  eye  glanced  round 
the  apartment,  and  every  object  gave  new 
force  to  regret. 

There  were  her  books,  the.  companions 
she  laved  so  well !  Her  musical  instru- 
ments; her  favourite  plants  and  flowers; 
her  birds;  her  drawings  that  adorned 
the  room;  and  some  verses  that  she  had 
composed  on  Edmund's  flight  lay  open» 
which  Eva  felt  a  melancholy  pleasure  ia 
repeating. 

U5 
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ON  EDMUND'S  FLIGHT. 

Now  echo  from  t)ie  distant  hills 

Proclaims  the  direfal  din  of  war ; 
And  grief  my  labouring  hosom  fills^ 
V       That  Edmund  guides  the  blood-stain'd  car-*- 

Far,  far  away ! 

I  list  me  to  the  mournful  shell ! 

I  hear  its  murmurs  on  the  breeze  ! 
And  lonely  range  my  native  dell. 

For  Edmund^B  fled  beyond  the  seas. 
Far,  faraway! 

I  wander  through  the  peaceful  groves, 

•I  carve  his  name  on  many  a  tree. 
To  mark  the  progress  of  our  loves — 
But  love  and  joy  are  gone  from  me. 

Far,  faraway! 

I  lay.  me  on  my  moss-grown  bed. 

And  dream  my  distant  Edmund's  near  j 

But  when  irom  earth  1  raise  my  head, 
I  wake-^to  find  my  all  that's  dear. 

Far,  far  away ! 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  poetry,  and 
Eva  could  not  subdue  the  sentiment  in  her 
heart.    The  idea  of  Edmund  had  risen  so 
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distinctly  to  her  mind^  that  she  almost  fan* 
cied  he  stood  before  her;  and  so  strong  was 
the  impression,  that  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore she  could  withdraw  her  eyes  from 
the  vellum*.  On  recovering  herself,  the 
portrait  of  her  father,  suspended  over 
the  mantlepiece,  fixing  her  attention,  she 
started ;  and  going  towards  the  picture, 
she  wept  bitterly/  Kneeling  before  the 
likeness,  she  could  only  exclaim, — "  my 
dear  father!"  when  her  voice  failed,  and 
she  continued  to  gaze  in  silence  at  the 
countenance. 

Lost  in  melancholy  reverie,  her  mournful 
and  involuntary  sighings  seekned  to  vibrate 
on  the  inmost  chords  of  her  heart. 

The  view  of  past  times  rose  lo  contem- 
plation— past  times  never  to  return !  as  she 
thought  of  her  father,  and  the  probability 
that  she  might  never  see  him  more;  on 
those  days  of  love  and  joy,  when,  as  she 
grew  up,  he  seemed  to  live  only  to.  mal^e 

*  It  will  be  recollected  that  velliua  was  used  in  those 
days  instead  of  paper,  which  lativ  waa  not  introdnced 
tlB  about  the  year  1170. 
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hex  happy.  The  remembrance  was  too 
powerful:  grief-struck,  she  laid  down  her 
head,  and  sunk  into  a  stupor,  more  re- 
sembling mental  annihilation.  At  length  a 
shower  of  tears  relieved  her  overcharged 
heart,  and  she  fell  asleep. 

The  confessor  returned  at  the  appointed 
hour:    his  head   was  muffled   up   in  the* 
cowl,    and    he    carried    his  beads  in  his 
hand. 

As  Eva  lay  sleeping,  the  moon-beams 
fell  with  brightening  lustre  on  her  counte- 
nance. The  father,  reluctant  to  disturb 
her,  silently  contemplated  her  loveliness. 
He  felt  himself  much  affected,  and  blessed 
her;  as  he  concluded  the  benediction,  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  her  fore- 
head, Eva  started  up. 

The  priest,  with  an  awful  look,  motioned 
the  princess  to  keep  silence ;  and  throwing 
over  her  the  cloke  and  hood,  again  com- 
mended her  to  the  care  of  Heaven  : — can* 
tiously  walking  on  before,  he  beckoned  her 
to  follow;  and  gliding  along  the  corridor, 
gained  the  back  staircase. 
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£ya,  trenibliog  and  faint,  tottered  as  she 
came  on.     The  father,  taking  her  hand, 

"  Courage!"  said  he,  whispering  in  her 
ear,  "  we  shall  soon  be  at  liberty."  « 

The  midnight  office  of  the  dead  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  bell  of  a  neighbouring 
monastery,  and  the  solemn  chiming  was 
succeeded  by  the  hoarse  sound  of  voices. 

Eva,  terrified  and  shrinking,  clung  to  the 
confessor.  An  awful  pause  filled  another 
interval.  The  wind  suddenly  rising,  howled 
heavily  through  every  avenue  of  the  build- 
ing, and  foretold  the  approaching  storm. 

The  storm  increased,  and  the  thunder 
awfully  rumbled  at  a  distance.  They  pro- 
ceeded cautiously  on,  when  their  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  approach  of  heavy 
footsteps. 

The  priest  put  out  the  lamps  that  lighted 
the  passage,  dnd  they  remained  in  total 
darkness.  The  persons  advancing  began 
to  swear  in  the  most  brutal  manner. 

They  appeared  to  be  much  intoxicatei^, 
and  staggering  forward,  continued  their  ihi- 
precations^  till  the  foremost,  happening  to 
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make  a  false  step^  tumbled  down  the  great 
stone  stairs  to  the  landing-place. 

**  Hollo!"  cried  his  companion,  bellow- 
ing for  help.  But  interrupted  by  a  hiccup 
in  his  voice,  between  each  successive  con- 
vulsion, he  called  on  his  lord  and  master^ 
Fergus. 

The  other,  unhurt  by  his  fall,  and  madly 
drunk,  laughed  hysterically,  and  grossly 
vociferated,  that  in  spite  of  all  womankind, 
he  would  be  married  to-morrow!  Then 
railing  at  the  obstinacy  of  his  intended 
bride,  swore  vengeance  against  pride  and 
beauty,  "  But,"  continued  he,  yelling  fu- 
riously, "  the  lady  shall  suffer.  Til  lodge 
her  in  one  of  my  strongest  castles^  and  then 

He  was  by  tliis  time  on  his 

legs,  and  slashing  the  air  with  his  sword^ 
bade  defiance  to  fate  and  fortune. 

A  burst  of  thunder  pealed  abroad.  The 
elements  seemed  in  rebellion,  fire  from 
Heaven  striking  the  earth.  Trees  were  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  mountains  rent,  and  the 
habitable  world  visited  by  flame:  the  de* 
Touring  principle^  like  the  waves  of  a  stormy 
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j«a,  seemed  ready  to  involve  all  nature* 
The  thander  continued  occasionally  to  roar^ 
and  lightning  shot  in  forked  flashes  athwart 
the  gloom  of  the  intricate  passages.  The 
inebriated  guests,  a  little  sobered  by  their 
fears,  finding  they  had  mistaken  the  way, 
turned  back  into  another  range  of  apart* 
ments,  and  were  conducted  by  some  of 
the  household,  or  rather  carried,  to  their 
beds. 

These  personages  were  the  redoubted 
Fergus,  and  his  squire— high  in  the  confi* 
dence  of  his  master.  After  the  feast,  the 
Munster  chief,  heated  with  wine,  taking 
his  trusty  squire  aside,  they  walked  out  on 
the  ramparts  to  digest  together  the  past, 
and  concert  new  schemes  of  mischief  for 
the  future.  But  overcome  by  the  open  air, 
like  master  like  man,  they  reeled  to  and 
fro,  as  chance  directed,  until  their  intem- 
perance discovered  them. 

Eva,  reflecting  on  the  condition  and 
language  of  Fergus,  and  the  horrors '  that 
direatened  her,  shook  off  her  feai;s,  ^and, 
literally  guided  by  the  lightning  flashes^  tbc 
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timid  girl  led  on  the  holy  father,  and  having 
cleared  the  staircase,  they  passed  out  with- 
out further  interruption* 

The  storm  was  hushed.     No  breath  dis- 
turbed the   air.     All  nature  appeared  to 
rest.      Eva,    anticipating    the    exile   into 
which  she   was  going,   as  she  looked  on 
the  shadowy   scene  before   her,    touched 
by  the  expressive  silence  of  night,    with 
a  tender  melancholy  she  sighed  a  mourn* 
ful  adieu  to  her  dear  native  home,   per- 
haps lost  to  her  for  ever!     The  tremu- 
lous plaint  broke  the   awful   silence  that 
reigned  around,  and  the  guard  within  hear- 
ing, gave  the  alarm.     He  raised  the  horn 
that  hung  at  his  breast^  and  blew  a  well- 
known  signal  of  alarm.     A  party  of  sol- 
diers came  forward,  and  the  fugitives  were 
instantly  surrounded.      But  the   confessor 
making  himself  known,  produced  the  king's 
signet;  and  that  talisman  being  sufficient, 
no  further  questions  were  asked. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  beyond  the 
gates;  and,  according  to  arrangement, 
taking  horse^  pushed  fojrward  for  the  nearest 
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sea-port.  On  their  arrival  at  Tredagh*, 
fioding  a  ship  just  ready  to  sail,  the  father 
having  agreed  with  the  master  for  a  pass** 
age,  they  went  on  board,  disguised  as  pil- 
grims. The  wind  was  fair,  and  the  vessel 
soon  under  weigh,  steered  for  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

*  This  was  the  port  which  is  now  called  Droghida, 
and  al  that  early  period  was  a  place  of  considerable  note. 
It  is  asserted  by  Tacitus^  and  others,  that  the  ports  of 
Ireland  were  known  much  earlier  by  commercial  men 
than  those  of  Britain.  This  is  also  proved  by  onr  noble 
and  erudite  countryman,  the  present  Earl  ef  Rosa. 
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CHAP.  V. 


While  the  vesisel  was  proceeding  round  the 
southern  point  of  the  island,  Eva,  leaning 
over  the  ship*3  side,  continued  to  watch  the 
receding  land.  And  when  the  distant  per- 
spective of  her  native  Erin  appeared  as  a 
speck  in  the  horizon,  with  extreme  regret 
she  saw  the  partial  shadow  move  away,  till 
the  last  faint  hue  fell  on  the  surface  of  the 
water;  but  the  view,  though  then  obscured, 
left  a  trace  in  her  heart  at  the  recollection 
ef  past  scenes,  marked  ly  the  tenderness 
of  friends. 

"  Yes,"  said  Eva,  speaking  to  herself, 
*'  the  dear  remembrance  of  happier  times 
will  preserve  affection  for  my  country! 
Oh,  beloved  Erin,  the  place  in  which  I^ 
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passed  the  thoughtless  days  of  childhood^ 
why  must  I  leave  you?  why.  give  you 
up?  Ah!"  continued  she,  indulging 
these  affectionate  ideas,  "  when  I  think 
on  the  character  of  my  country,  its  hos- 
pitable and  generous  people;  when  I 
think  of  those  days  of  hope  and  joy 
I  have  known  in  its  friendly  bosom,  and 
feel  that  I  am  now  quitting  the  blessed 
land  for  a  world  to  which  I  am  a  strangeri 
it  is  no  wonder  my  heart  should  die 
within  me/' 

As  she  continued  to  gaze  on  the  awful 
sublimity  of  that  Heaven  which  literally 
closed  on  her  country,  Eva  again  bade 
a  long  farewell  to  Ireland.  On  pronoun* 
cing  the  last  sad  adieu,  she  invoked  a 
blessing  on  her  country,  till  the  land  had 
totally  receded  from  sight. 

During  the  jSrst  day,  Eva  remained  on 
deck.  As  she  looked  down  on  the  bil- 
lowy region  rolling  below,  and  caught  the 
sound  of  the  waves  beating  against  the  ship, 
the  rough  sea  on  which  she  floated,  darkened 
by  the  hovering  clouds,  appeared  to  her  like 
a  world  of  vapour*    Eva  shuddered.     But 
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in  the  eye  of  hope  there  was  still  a  cheering 
ray,  that  brightened  the  dull  reality.  She 
remembered  ^Edmund — Fancy  pictured^  to 
her  view  his  enlivening  smile;  and  reverting 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  flight,  she  be- 
held the  royal  fugitive,  in  imagination^ 
crossing  those  very  seas  for  safety. 

The  sky,  beautifully  serene,  .began  to  as- 
sunie  the  purple  hue  of  evening,  and  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  tinted  the  bosom  of 
the  green  waves  with  the  most  glowing  co- 
lours. Eva  considered  that  every  moment 
bore  her  from  certain  misery,  perhaps  to 
happiness.  While  indulging  in  these  ideal 
Scenes  of  happiness,  her  sorrows  seemed 
obliterated  from  memory,  till  recalled  from 
her  reverie  by  the  sighing  of  some  person 
near  her,  she  turned  round  her  head,  and 
perceived  the  father  coming  up,  followed 
by  a  sailor-boy  with  refreshments:  the  lad 
having  set  down  the  basket,  her  reverend 
friend  seated  himself  beside  her,  and  with  a 
smile  of  unfeigned  kindness  spread  out  the 
sea-storCy  and  tempted  Eva  to  eat,  by  the 
display  of  some  excellent  fruit.  Quite  re- 
vived by  her  meal,  she  rose  up  to  walk  the 
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deck  with  the  father,  when  she  distinguished 
the  same  sighing  as  before:  a  remarkable 
figure,  standing  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ves- 
sel, attracted  her  attention,  and  she  per- 
ceived that  this  stranger  was  the  mourner 
whose  voice  she  had  heard. 

She  wore  the  Irish  mantle^  flung  care- 
lessly round  her,  and  her  dark  hair  floated 
loose  in  the  breeze.  The  face  was  pale,  a 
lyre  hung  over  her  shoulder,  and  both  hands 
were  pressed  energetically  to  her  heart. 

The  attitude  of  the  woman  was  remark- 
able: Eva  started. 

The  priest  looked  towards  this  singular 
figure,  and  felt  himself  deeply  impressed, 
when  informed  by  the  captain  that  this 
was  poor  Deirdri,  called  the  Maid  of  the 
Mountain,  and  well*  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tredagh,  from  her  insanity 
and  her  gentleness  of  disposition.  Her 
fatlier  and  brothers  had  been  the  heads 
of  their  sept^  of  clan.  They  were  followers 
of  Ned  of  the  Hills,  and  had  fallen,  as  it 
appeared,  in  the  battle  of  Temoria.  She 
had  a  poetical  turn^  and  went  about  the 
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country  reciting  verses*.  Her  poetical  di- 
vination was  her  safeguard,  for  in  these 
times  the  people  considered  such  persons 
inspired ;  and  sailors,  always  superstitious, 
deeming  it  unlucky  to  cross  the  forlorn 
maid,  these  rough  men  received  her,  and 
were  tender  of  her  in  her  sorrow. 

Deirdri  was  walking  the  deck  to  and  fro. 
Her  hands  were  thrust  through  her  hair, 
and  the  spray  having  wet  her, 

**  Oh !"  cried  she,  wildly,  "  the  rain  is  so 
cold — it  pierces  me  !'* 

She  took  from  her  shoulder  the  lyre: 
it  was  broken— and  regarding  it  earnestly, 

**Ah!"  said  she,  **  the  drizzly  rain  fell 
here  too!  and  the  harp  of  Erin  is  un- 
strung." 

Looking  at  the  instrument,  she  smiled 
inournfully,  and  touching  the  lyre, 

"  What,"   continued  she,     "  not   one 
sound  to  cheer  poor  Deirdri !" 
Pausing  and  trembling,  on  a  sudden  she 

^  This  custom  ^ras  very  common  in  Ireland,  eren  irith 
females  who  were  perfectly  sane;  and  to  this  hoar  in 
many  places  may  be  found  some  of  these  improvisitorU. 
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flung  the  tuneless  lyre  over  her  shoulder, 
and  in  an  almost  incoherent  manner 
added, 

*^  Come  back  to  the  hills,  and  perhaps 
some  chord  may  vibrate  there  !*' 

A  tear  dimmed  the  wildness  in  her  eyes; 
and  as  she  wiped  away  the  falling  drop— 
"  it  was  cold  but  now,"  said  she,  "  but  how 
warm  at  present,  when  even  the  sea-breeare 
sieems  hot !" 

As  the  wretched  maniac  raved  in  this 
manner,  fanning  herself  with  her  long  black 
bair^  though  literally  shivering  in  the  wind, 
Eva^  somewhat  startled,  was  hurrying  away 
with  the  priest;  but  Deirdri,  attracted  by 
the  movement,  with  energy  and  gran- 
deur made  signs  with  her  hand,  and  the 
sailors,  aware  of  her  meaning,  called  to 
them  to  stop. 

"  O,'*  said  they,  "  poor  Deirdri  is  harm* 
less,  and  means  to  say  she  can  foretell 
things." 

Deirdri  looked  up  at  the  Heavens!  A 
ruddy  streak  in  the  sky  was  just  over  her 
head;  and  pointing  to  the  evening  blush, 
<<  'tis  the  blood  of  the  slain  in  battle,"  cried 
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she;' "  it  rises  in  a  vapour  from  the  west, 
and  that  is  for  war  !  Her  eyes  blazed  with 
madness,  and  she  broke  out  into  an  idiot- 
laugh.  But  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance suddenly  changing,  she  dragged  her 
dishevelled  hair  over  her  face,  to  hide  a 
bursting  tear.  "The  night  sets  in,*'  said 
she:  "Ah!  where  is  the  glory  of  Erin 
now?"  She  clasped  her  hands;  then  ad- 
dressing Eva  abruptly — "  let  us  look,"  ex- 
claimed she,  "  for  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try beVDnd  the  cloud  !" 

She  darted  forward,  and  before  any  one 
could  be  aware  of  her  intention,  plunged 
into  the  sea.  But  the  humanity  of  ^one  of 
the  sailors  prom|)ted  him  to  save,  if  pos- 
sible, the  drowning  maniac.  The  brave 
man  threw  himself  from  the  main-chains, 
and  caught  the  unhappy  maid  as  she  was 
sinking.  The  boat  was  lowered,  and  they 
were  both  got  up  in  safety. 

Deirdri  breathed.  She  was  still  supported 
by  the  humane  seaman.  Eva  held  one  of 
her  hands;  and  the  holy  father  being  skilled 
in  physics,  applied  the  usual  restoratives 
in  such  cases. 
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A  convulsion  in  Deirdri's  fingers  caused 
a  pressure  of  Eva's  band;  the  princess,  ap« 
prehending  she  was  dying,  shrieked. 

Deirdri  opened  her  eyes,  and  a  brilliant 
smile  played  on  her  face.  After  a  flow  of 
tears,  a  silent  testimony  of  returning  rea- 
son, looking  up  in  Eva's  face,  she  said : 

"  Where  am  I?"  Her  voice  was  audi* 
ble,  and  the  tremor  had  left  it. 

The  priest,  trying  to  sooth  her,  replied, 
"  that  she  was  .with  friends  and  country- 
men, to  whom  she  was  dear."  Then  ten- 
derly blessing  her,  and  encouraging  her 
with  kindness,  his  humane  treatment  co- 
operating with  the  shock  of  the  water, 
Deirdri  became  quite  calm,  and  was  by 
degrees  restored  to  health  and  reason*. 
Eva  took  no  common  interest  in  the  fate 

*  It  has  frequeutiy  occurred^  that  a  sudden  shock  to 
a  person  labouring  under  mental  derangement  often  pro- 
duces the  most  happy  effects.  And  the  shower  bath 
and  tee  cap  are  now  generally  approved  of  in  iftuses 
where  the  disorder  has  been  induced  by  the  feelings 
of  the  mind,  rather  than  by  any  infirmity  arising  from 
cither  natural  or  artifioial  causes.  No  doubt  but  stulden 
immersion  might,  perhaps,  have  even  a  more  salutary 
effect  than  those  remedies  generally  resorted  to. 
VOL*  !•  I 
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of  this  forlorn.  Independent  of  her  turn  of 
character  and  situation^  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  language^  wild  as  it  had  been, 
that  particularly  attracted  her  attention; 
and,  ever  compassionate  and  considerate, 
she  had  her  removed  into  the  state  cabin, 
with  herself;  where  taking  her  under  her 
own  immediate  protection,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  care  and  kindness  perfected 
the  cure. 

Deirdri  sensibly  felt  this  goodness;  and 
when  the  princess  explained  to  her,  that, 
to  avoid  a  hateful  marriage,  she  was  obliged 
to  fly  her  country,  she,  attached  by  grati- 
tude to  the  royal  Eva,  from  that  hour  vowed 
to  follow  her  fortunes,,  and  serve  her  for- 
ever. A  female  attendant  being  neces- 
sary to  the  princess,  she  accepted  the  of- 
fered services  of  her  humble  friend;  and 
she  found  in  Deirdri*s  affectionate  and  grate- 
ful solicitude  a  charm  for  grief  itself.  Yet 
a  secret  something  concerning  this  young 
woman  would  now  and  then  cloud  Eva's 
mind. 

That  love  and  grief  had  disordered  Deir- 
dri's  intellects,  was  generally  understood 
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But  was  the  lover  a  false  one  ?  Did  he, 
like  a  villain,  steal  into  the  confidence  of 
affection,  only  to  betray  it  ?  Did  he  break 
the  heart  that  loved  him  ?  Did  he,  remorse- 
less, leave  the  deluded  maid. to  her  fate,  or, 
was  he,  by  some  cruel  power,  torn  from 
her?    Her  phfenzy  had  told  sad  things: 

she  raved  of  battle,.., It  was,  however, 

to  be  collected  from  these  rambling  dis- 
courses, that  the  object  of  her  passion  was 
a  youth  of  Erin,  a  person  of  some  distinc- 
tion, and  usually  called  by  her  The  Son 
of  the  Bard. 

From  comparing  circumstances,  and  re- 
collecting some  past  events,  which  bore  a 
similarity  to  the  visionary  stories  of  the  in- 
sane, Eva  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  the 
hero  alluded  to  might  have  been  Edmund, 

However,  Eva,  from  a  certain  innate 
pride,  never  recurred  to  the  subject,  after 
Deirdri  recovered  her  reason.  But  it  fixed 
a  sort  of  inquietude  in  her  mind,  which 
darkened  her  fairest  hopes.  In  short,  her 
feelings  were  alarmed  3  yet  on  the  subject 
of  love,  Eva  was  silent.  Terrific  images, 
indeed,  concerning  her  affections  and  future 
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life,  were  in  her  fancy :  however,  imaginary 
evils  were  too  soon  succeeded  by  real  ones, 
and  she  awoke  from  the  visionary  to  a 
miserable  reality. 

They  had  been  about  ten  days  at  sea, 
having  been  driven  out  of  their  course, 
when  they  were  chased  by  a  large  vessel, 
which  they  found  to  be  a  pirate.  The  ene- 
my nearing  them,  after  a  desperate  conflict 
tlie  infidels  boarded  and  made  a  prize  of 
them ;  and  putting  the  prisoners  in  irons, 
carried  them  into  slavery. 

The  pirate  landed  the  prisoners  at  Tunis, 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary;  and  the  crew 
casting  lots  for  the  women,  Eva  and  Deirdri 
became  the  property  of  the  captain.  He 
was  a  monster  of  avarice ;  and  in  order  to 
make  the  tnost  of  their  beauty,  he  contrived 
that  the  king  should  hear  of  the  fair  slaves, 
well  knowing  that  he  was  partial  to  the 
people  of  the  west. 

The  stratagem  succeeded,  and  Eva  and 
Deirdri  were  ordered  into  the  royal  pre- 
sence. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  with 
what  emotions  the  princess  obeyed;  but  as 
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the  creature  on  the  rack,  after  a  momentary 
suspension  of  nature,  starts  to  the  torture 
again,  so  the  wretched  Eva  soon  recovered 
to  a  sense  of  her  misery. 

Deirdri  was  mourning  over  her;  and  the 
king  stood  by  without  speaking. 

He  was  a  soldierly-looking  man,  in  the 
meridian  of  life.  His  copper-coloured  face 
and  habitual  air  of  authority  was  forbid- 
ding;  but  there  was  a  light  in  the  eye 
which  evinced  he  had  within  "  that  which 
passeth  shows"  and  seeming  to  feel  for  the 
distress  he  occasioned,  with  a  kind  meaning 
stamped  on  his  features,  he  expressively  pro- 
nounced the  word  Inis^/ail*y  the  poetical 
name  of  Ireland. 

*  Inis-fail,  or  the  fatal  stone,  was  situate  on.  the  hill 
of  Tarafi;  on  this  the  kings  of  Ireland  were  crowned. 
This  stone  was  inclosed  in  a  wooden  chair,  and  was  said 
to  emit  a  sound  under  the  rightful  candidate,  but  to  be 
route  under  one  of  bad  title.^r-This  wonderful  stone  was 
sent  to  confirm  the  Irish  colony  in  the  norlh  of  Great 
Britain,  and  it  continued  as  the  coronation -seat  of  the 
Scottish  kinjETS  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  In 
the  year  1800,  Edward  the  First  of  England  had  it 
brought  from  Scone,  and  placed  it  under  the  coro- 
nation-chair at  Westminster,  where  it  still  remains. 
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This  monarch  was  a  most  extraordinary 
character.  He  was  a  native  of  India,  and 
descended  from  a  line  of  kings.  Having 
been  in  childhood  trepanned  away,  he  fell 
to  the  lot  of  a  Saracen  caliph;  and  the 
high  priest,  an  erudite  Greek,  finding  the 
youth  apt,  educated  him  and  gave  him  his 
liberty.  ,  Qratitude  attached  the  Indian  to 
his  friend  i  and  a  war  with  the  Christians 
giving  him  an  opportunity  to  testify  bis 
zeal,  he  took  up  arms,  and  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  -when  taken  by  the 
Saracens*,  where  he  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner. 

The  christian  knight,  M  whom  this  infi- 
del surrendered,  had  occasion  to  notice  his 
prowess  in  the  hottest  of  the  action ;  and 
his  intrepid  spirit  and  contempt  of  deatb 

*  This  memorable  event  took  place  iu  the  year  637  of 
the  Christian  aera,  and  the  25th  of  the  Hegira.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  at  the  period  in  which  this  event 
took  place>  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Algiers,  &c.  &c.  were  in- 
dependent kingdoms :  it  was  not  till  the  year  1398  tha^ 
the  empire  of  the'Tarks,  under  the  Sultans,  commenced. 
The  first  of  thos^  emperors  was  Ottoman,  who  set  up  his 
throne  at  Bythinia ;  and  from  this  circumstance  Turkey 
has  been  called  the  Ottoman  empire. 
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touching  the  warrior,  when  iri  his  power  he 
treated  him  kindly.  The  captive  A murath, 
by  nature  generous,  sensibly  felt  this  con- 
duct; and  when  his  lord  and  master,  the 
Knight  of  the  Red  Branchy  returned  to  his 
native  country,  he  accompanied  him ;  and 
he  passed  those  happy  days  in  that  hos- 
pitable land  for  which  he  ever  after  che- 
rished a  tender  remembrance  of  the  Irish 
people. 

By  a  coarse  of  events  not  uncommon  in 
those  countries,  Amurath  became  a  new 
personage.  He  had  acquired  great  military 
science  among  the  Irish,  and  he  returned 
to  his  former  post,  where  he  obtained  a 
command  in  the  service  of  the  Saracens, 
and  after  some  brilliant  military  exploits, 
which  rather  dazzled  their  view  than  added 
real  glory  to  the  country,  he  by  his  wisdom, 
energy,  and  talents,  finally  raised  himself  to 
his  present  dignity.  The  little  of  the  Irish 
tongue  he  had  acquired  during  his  sojourn 
in  that  country,  he  had  entirely  forgotten; 
and  no  other  trace  of  the  Gaelic  language 
remained  in  his  mind,  save  simply  the  title 
of  the  island,  as  designated  by  the  poets. 
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He  however  finally  made  himself  under- 
stood, first  by  signs,  and  afterwa  ds  by 
speaking  the  Greek  language,  which  Eva 
fortunately  had  studied. 

He  professed  a  proper  respect  for  women ; 
and  the  high  tone  of  his  sentiments  bor- 
dered on  chivalric  gallantry.  Mentioning 
Ireland,  as  a  x^ountry  distinguished  among 
nations,  he  said  that  the  daughters  of  the 
west,  for  their  virtue  and  hospitality  at 
home,  were  entitled  to  good  faith  and  pro- 
tection abroad:  Eva,  therefore,  thus  en- 
couraged, without  further  preface,  made 
herself  known  to  the  king,  by  announcing 
her  name  and  quality. 

"  Stop,"  said  Amurath,  looking  wrathfullyt. 
A  terrible  gloom  overspread  his  dark  coun- 
tenance, and  his  eyes  seemed  to  flash  fire — 
a  horrible  something  was  evinced  in  their 
black  expression.  He  grasped  the  scymitar 
that  hung  at  his  side,  Eva  fell  trembling 
at  his  feet.  Taking  pity  on  her  innocence, 
he  dropped  the  sword,  and  waving  his 
hand,  commanded  her  to  rise. 

Silent,  and  sullen,  he  stood  for  some  time 
in  a  fixed  position  5  but  looking  at  Eva,  he 
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appeared  softened  by  her  distress.  He 
seemed  to  lament  his  violence,  and  covered 
his  face  in  his  cloke.  At  length,  silently 
opening  his  habit,  he  exhibited  a  deep  scar 
upon  his  left  breast ^ :.... 

*^  Behold !"  said  be,  with  a  furious  look  } 
— and  he  groaned  inwardly '. 

"Princess  of  Erin!"  cried  the  Saracen» 
"  such  is  the  mar/c  I  bear  of  your  father's 
brutality  to  me,  when  in  his  power,   and 

now  his  daughter  is  at  my  mercy*.., 

Perhaps  this  is  the  most  trying  moment  of 
my  life  1"  He  lifted  up  his  hands  towards 
Heaven,  and,  after  a  pause,  passed  the 
dreaded  sentence. 

"  Lady,"  said  the  king,  looking  sternly 
at  Eva,  "  your  liberty  is  forfeited  for  ever. 
But  from  respect  to  your  sex  and  country^ 
your  situation  shall  be  softened  by  every 
indulgence  in  i?iiy  po\yer.** 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He 
bore  a  deadly  hatred  in  his  heart  against 
the  father  of  Eva,  but  he  was  above  a  petty 
vengeance,  and  the  princess,  henceforward 
treated  as  became  her  dignity,  was.  styled 
the  Royal  Captive. 

15 
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devout  thankfulness  she  resigned  herself  to 
her  fate,  and  endeavoured  to  be  composed - 

One'night,  Eva  thinking  on  past  timieSy 
a  strain  of  vocal  music  from  below  struck 
on  her  ear,  which  displayed  great  taste ; 
but  there  was  one  low  and  simple  tone  in 
the  song  that  came  home  to  the  heart.  The 
long-drawn  notes  of  the  melancholy  air 
suddenly  ceased,  and  the  deep  stillness  that 
succeeded,  created  an  awe  as  exp/essive  as 
tke  strain  itself. 

Eva  caught  their  sounds ;  but  what  de- 
scription could  give  effect  to  the  ideas  as 
they  rose  on  her  mind.  It  was  the  popular 
song  of  her  dear  country-^thc  ^^.Glen  of 
Laith:^^  Springing  from  her  couch, 

"  O,  Erin !  ma  vourneen  !  welcome  1  wel- 
come !  even  on  Moorish  ground.'* 

She  hastened  to  the  open  lattice,  but  in 
that  silent  hour  heard  nothing  but  the 
plaintive  murmur  of  the  passing  waves,  as 
they  beat  against  the  walls. 

The  scene  before  her  awakened  all  those 
fond  ideas  of  country  and  home,  on  which 
the  mind  in  seclusion  delights  to  dwells 
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and  the  voice  of  the  minstrel  recalling  them 
to  memory,  created  a  scene  not  dissiinilar 
to  that  of  romance,  or  the  happy  prosperity 
of  a  fairy  tale. 

The  sweet  voice  of  the  melodist  was 
again  distinguished.  The  sounds  seemed 
to  rise  on  the  air,  and  the  melody,  like  all 
Irish  music,  applied  to  love,  and  joy,  and 
grief*.  Eva  listened  in  silent  rapture;  and 
the  fine  expression  of  the  thrilling  mournful 
strain  drew  from  her  the  sweetest  tears  that 
affection  ever  shed. 

She  looked  out  with  anxious  enquiry;  the 
deep  twilight  only  admitted  imperfect 
images  to  the  eye;  but,  as  she  gazed  and 
listened,  she  thought  she  perceived  the 
tall  figure  of  a  man  gliding  pnward  in  the 
shade.  The  voice  of  the  melodist  now 
swelled  on  the  breeze,  and  pleaded  the  em- 
passioned  tenderness  of  love :  then  languish^ 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Irish  music  partakes  o^ 
several  opposite  sentiments,  without  destroying  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  piece  which  is  in  performance.  Thus  Mae- 
phersoD  makes  Ossian  say,  that  the  musie  of  Carryl  wai^ 
pain/ni  though  pleasing  to  the  soul. 
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ed  into  the  cadence  of  despair^ — and  die^ 
away. 

The  shadows  of  night  gathered  fast 
around,  and  the  mysterious  fornd  was  only 
perceptible  by  the  moon*s  intermitting 
beams.  Eva  readily  found  a  trace  of  the 
unknown  minstrel  in  her  imagination ; — for 
there,  indeed,  his  image  remained  inde* 
lible. 

Was  it  Edmund  ?  She  clasped  het  hands 
in  fond  expectation,  and  her  mind  raised^  to 
enthusiasm,  she  composed  the  following 
lines: 

ODE^  TO  MUSIC. 

Hail  power  divine— offspring  of  heaven  ! 

To  thee  His  given 
To  teach  the  sympathetic  bosom  joy ! 
To  shed  the  balm  of  comfort  o'er  the  breast ; 
To  lull  the  warring  passions  into  rest. 
And  purest  pleasure  give  without  alloy ! 

Thy  skcred  influence  o'er  the  mind. 

Is  unoonfin'd: 
It  raises  strange  delights  before  unknown, 
li  lifts  from  earth  to  heaven  the  human  soul. 
Erects  its  throne,,  and  reigns,  without  controU^ 
O'er  man,  its  empire  it  maintains  alone. 
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To  those  who  are  oppress'd  by  grief. 
It  brings  relief. 
And  wipes  the  tear  of  sorrow  from  the  eye. 
It  cures  disease  beyond  the  power  of  art. 
And  gives»  a  strength  of  reason  to  the  heart. 
Which  makes  it  every  human  ill  defy. 

To  thee  I  now  address  ray  lays. 

And  sing  thy  praise 
For  many  a  happy  hour  by  thee  ehjoy'd. 
Oft,  as  at  close  of  eve  frora  care  retir'd. 
Thy  heavenly  harmony  my  soul  inspir'd. 
And  ail  my  fliictoating  thoughts  employ M. 

From  thee,  if  Edmund  strikes  the  string. 

What  raptures  spring  I 
What  strange,  what  soft  emotions  flow ! 
Yes!  heavenly  harmony,  the  power  is  thine 
To  wrap  the  soul  in  extacy  divine. 
And  give  the  highest  bliss  that's  known  below. 


Whilst  leaning  over  the  foliage  and 
flowers  that  interlaced  the  latticed  balcony, 
as  Eva  meditated  on  the  sublimity  and 
grandeur  of  nature  lighted  up  with  fairy 
splendour,  hope  touched  her  soul,  and 
her  mind  gradually  elevated  above  the  vexa- 
tions of  this  life,  she  seemed  to  have  arisen 
mto  another  worlds  and  full  of  a  pure  and 
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holy  faith,  every  lesser  consideration  faded 
into  insignificance. 

It  was  morning  before  Eva  quitted  the 
balcony.  She  watched  the  rising  of  a 
burning  sun,  but  its  beams  becoming,  in- 
tolerable, she  retired  to  her  couch.  The 
serenade  0f  the  night  haunted  her  fancy; 
a  thousand  wild  conjectures  were  ailpat 
in  her  mind,  and  in  imagination  she 
fancied  she  heard  the  sweet  and  plaintive 
song  of  her  country  again,  like  music  from 
heaven  descendtag  in  the  silence  of  night! 

Many  and  various  were  Eva^s  surmises 
concerning  this  "  son  of  song  /''     However, 
she  well  knew  the  voc^l  strains  of  her  be- 
loved  island ;    and   sympathy  and  nature 
being  predominant  in  her  soul,  she  took  a 
melancholy  pleasure  in  the  idea,  that  some 
"  exile  of  Eriri^  wandered  near.     For  ob- 
vious reasons,  however,  she  did  not  com-i 
municate  with  Deirdri  respecting  Edmunds 
Throughout  the  whole  of  that  day,  she  be- 
trayed an  absence  of  mind,  that  could  not 
well  escape  notice.      Sometimes,  the  deep 
wotkings  of  her  soul  were  berrayed  by  a  tear. 
Deirdri  Was  sensibly  concerned  for  her  royal 
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mistress,  and  little  suspecting  the  real  cause 
of  her  emotion,  she  attributed  it  to  regret 
at  lost  liberty,  and  endeayoured,  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  to  amuse  her. 

She  began  talking  pleasantly  of  Ireland; 
and  full  of  her  country,  told  several  national , 
anecdotes  of  miracles  and  saints,  of  holy* 
wells,  and  holy  mountains,  and  other  blessed 
places.  She  spoke  rapturously  of  the  great 
bill  of  Tarah :  of  the  wonders  of  the  Giant* s 
Causezvai/y  and  the  Lake  of  Killarney  ;  of 
Lough  Neagh,  where  sticks  are  turned  into 
stones*;  and  of  Saint  Patrick's  Purgatory f, 
where  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  faithful 
are  cleansed  from  all  pollution.  Nor  did 
she  forget  to  bring  in  the  feats  of  the  good 


*  Levgh  Neagh.  The  fact  is  so ;  and  those  cele- 
brated stones  which  are  sold  through  Ireland  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  petrified  wood  taken  out  of  Lough  Neagh. 
It  is  said  that  no  other  wood  than  ho^Iy  is  found  to  be 
capable  of  this  change.  See  Sir  James  Ware  and 
others,  on  this  strange  effect  of  the  water  of  this 
Lough. 

t  Patrick's  Purgatory.  Lough  Derg,  in  the  county 
of  Fermanagh. 
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people* i  with  strange  accounts  of  those  who 
had  been  fairj/'Struck'f! 

Deirdri  rapidly  sketched  this  whimsical 
outline  of  the  national  character.  But  Eva 
thought  only  on  the  image  which  love  had 
impressed  on  her  heart. 

Jn  the  coot  of  evening  she  sat  in  the  bal- 
cony, and  Deirdri,  unceasing  in  her  soltci- 
tude,  waited  behind. 

^  Good  people.  The  fairies^  called  by  the  Irish, 
"  the  good  people/^  are  supposed  to  possess  an  extraoiv 
dinary  agency  in  aU  the  afl&irs  of  life.  Whatever  cannot 
be  accounted  for^  in  the  cammon  way^  is  certain  to  be 
attributed  to  their  influence* 

t  What  was  the  origin  of  ftury-striking>  is  very 
uncertain;  however,  the  idea  seems,  under  different 
modifications,  to  impress  itself  on  the  character  of  most 
countries  in  their  state  of  nature. .  Innocence,  or,  in 
other  words,  ignorance,  is  a  good  nurse  for  superstition ; 
and  though  Ireland  has  emerged  from  her  native  sim- 
plicity in  some  degree,  she  is  still  fond  of  exhibiting  the 
wonders  of  past  ages  to  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  We 
hear  to  this  hour,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  peo- 
ple being  fairy-struck,  and  what  renders  the  deceit  the 
more  plausible  is,  that  there  are  many  ill-disposed  per- 
sons, who^  by  affecting  a  supernatural  agency,  extract 
money  from  the  pockets  of  the  poor  country  people^  by 
imposiAg  oil  tbeir  credulity* 
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A  collation  of  grapes  and  melons,  with 
other  refreshments,  was  served  up ;  and  the 
princess  having  ordered  the  attendants  to 
withdraw,  calling  forward  her  humble 
friend,  they  partook  together  of  the  deli- 
cious repast. 

The  open  air  was  perfumed  with  the 
odour  of  roses,  which,  together  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowering  plants  that  rose  under 
the  balcony,  diffused  such  sweet  fragrance 
around,  as  gave  to  this  scene  the  effect  of 
enchantment;  and  the  soft  tones  of  the 
nightingale,  now  heard  at  intervals,  singing 
in  the  grove,  heightened  the  magic  of  the 
moon-light  landscape. 

The  notes  of  love  and  melancholy  fell  on 
Eva's  heart;  a  mingled  sensation  of  pain 
and  pleasure  rose  in  her  breast,  and  trem- 
blingly alive,  she  felt  **  the  joy  of  griefs 

The  yellow  light  of  the  moon  now  setting 
over  the  groves,  its  trembling  radiance 
showed  the  shivering  foliage  fluttering  in 
the  breeze,  increased  the  awful  beauties 
of  the  night,  perfumed  with  the  rich  scents 
of  the  garden. 
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Eva,  indulging  in  visionary  meditation^ 
in  her  mournfur  emotipn,  forgot  Deirdri  ; 
and  sighing,  as  she  imagined,  unobserved, 
shed  many  tears.  That  attached  crea- 
ture, affected  by  the  melancholy  of  one 
sh^  loved  so  well,  weeping  with  her,  be- 
sought her  to  be  comforted,  and,  in  the 
ardour  of  affection,  suggested  hopes  of 
happy  days  to  come. 

"  Who  knows,'*  said  she,  "  but  the  king 
may  yet  relent,  and  restore  us  to  liberty?'* 

Eva  did  not  reply  to  this  remark,  but  she 
found  comfort  in  its  kind  meaning;  and,  as 
fihe  gazed  on  the  boundary  of  her  prison, 
she  again  perceived  a  gigantic  figure  mo- 
ving amongst  the  trees. 

For  a  moment,  she  fancied  it  an  illusion; 
but  a  ray  of  the  moon  then  happening  to 
fall  on  the  object,  enabled  her  to  judge 
with  more  certainty. 

The  towering  form  was  wrapped  in  the 
cloke  of  a  minstrel ;  it  walked  slowly  for- 
ward along  an  avenue  that  led  to  the  house. 
It  stopped  in  the  portico,  and  a  >sudden 
melodious  sound  awakened  her  attention. 
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'^  Hark !''  said  £va^  motioning  with  her 
hand  impressively,  "  It  is  the  *  Son  of 
songr  " 

A  few  low  notes  were  faintly  distinguished 
in  the  breeze,  and  the  sound  ceased. 

Deirdri  stood  looking  up  at  the  placid 
sky,  as  if  the  melody  came  from  heaven. — 
Her  hands  were  crossed  upon  her  breast, 
and  the  tear  that  glistened  on  her  cheek;  on 
which  the  moon-light  fell,  gave  to  her 
countenance  the  expression  of  a  Magdalen. 

Eva  observed  her  for  some  time  in 
silence;  there  was  a  solemnity  in  the  hour — 
the  vocal  sound  was  again  repeated,  and 
her  attention  was  called  off  by  the  delightful 
strains  in  the  simple  ballad  style. 

Eva  could  no  longer  be  silent.  She  ima- 
gined she  heard  the  "  spirit  of  her  country," 
and  leaning  over  the  balcony, 

"  Oh !"  said  she,  simply,  "  whoever  you 
are,  that  sing  so  sweetly  the  melodies  of 
Erin,  speak  to  me;  I  am  a  daughter  of 
tlie  Green  Island  !"  She  spoke  in  her  na- 
tive language.  The  minstrel  came  forward, 

and  casting  off   his  cloke,    stood  before 
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them.     Deiidri  shrieked,  and,  quite  over- 
come, fell  insensible  to  the  ground. 

Eva  had  barely  a  glimpse  of  the  stranger. 
For,  apparently  aware  of  the  alarm  raised 
by  the  affrighted  attendant,  he  retired  pre- 
cipitately. 

Deirdri  on  her  revival  was  quite  incohe- 
rent, and,  clinging  to  her  mistress  seemed 
to  shrink  from  something. 

Eva  was  not  less  agitated ;  her  ideas  had 
suggested  that  it  was  Edmund  hovered 
near,  and  the  presentiment  alqiost  confirm- 
ed, prevented  the  utterance  of  her  feelings. 

Love,  indeed,  had  been  the  cause  of 
Deirdri's  derangement  of  intellect ;  she  had 
long  deplored  the  loss  of  her  lover,  who, 
being  of  the  mountain  party,  she  had  reason 
to  believe  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  /^w- 
/(7z/*,  the  sanguinary  conflict  that  had  cut 
off  her  whole  race. 

This  fatal  battle  gave  a  death-blow  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Maid  of  the  Mountain;  a  de- 
rangement of  intellect  ensued,  which,  x>n 
her  recovery,  gave  to  her  character  a  degree 

*  This  battle  is  also  called  the  battle  of  Temorta. 
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of  romance ;  and  her  heated  imagination, 
tinctured  with  the  superstition  of  the  times, 
she  supposed  it  not  improbable  that  the 
souls  of  the  departed  sometimes  hovered 
near  those  they  loved  on  earth.  In  short, 
she  fancied  that  the  being  she  had  seen  was 
an  inhabitant  of  other  worlds;  and,  notwith- 
standing Eva  gave  her  every  assurance  to 
the  contrary,  hef  reasoning  had  na  eifect. , 
She  was  insensible  to  every  expostulation ; 
growing  wild  with  despair,  she  alluded 
to  the  strange  appearance  of  the  minstrel; 
and  under  a  terrible  effect  of  imagination 
and  terror,  she  continued  to  assert,  that  it 
was  the  shade  of  her  lover  she  had  seen. 

"  O,  lady,"  said  Deirdri,  in  a  faltering 
voice,  "  knew  you  but  that  heroic  youth  to 
whom  I  was  betrothed !  We  were  brought 
up  together  on  our  native  hills;  we  loved 
each  other;  but  war,  cruel  war,  bereaved 
me  of  my  only  hope,  and  desolated  our 
mountains  and  valleys:  the  flower  of  our 
country  was  mown  down,  and  nothing  of 
worth  is  left  iq  the  land  but  the  tombs  and 
the  graves  of  its  heroes.*' 
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With  a  wild  cry  of  despair,  that  seemed 
to  issue  from  the  bottom  of  her  soul,  she 
dashed  herself  on  the  ground. 

Eva  bent  over  her.  She  could  not  pre- 
tend to  give  that  comfort  to  another  which 
she  wanted  herself. 

A  night's  rest,  however,  proved  salutary 
to  the  attendant  of  the  princess.  In  the 
morning,  Deirdri  awoke  refreshed  and  com- 
posed, though  the  occurrence  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  could  not  be  eradicated  from 
her  mind. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  I  saw  the  shade  of 
the  hero  touching  the  clouds,  for  he  was  a 
tower  of  strength ;  but,  like  the  sun  of  his 
humbled  country,  he  rose  to  set  in  damps 
and  tears , '' 

Deirdri,  confirmed  in  her  ideas^of  the  un- 
known minstrel,  watched  at  the  solemn 
hour  of  midnight  for  the  phantom.  Eva 
did  not  oppose  her,  judging  rightly  that 
conviction  only  could  restore  lier  to  sanity 
on  this  point.  But  night  after  night  passed 
without  a  solurion  of  the  mystery.  Seve- 
ral nights  were  passed  in  this  uncer- 
tainty;   and  Eva  herself,    a  little  shaken 
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in  opinion,  began  to  doubt  the  evidence  of 
ber  senses.  But  a  fortnight  had  scarcely 
elapsed,  when,  as  she  took  some  fruit  from 
a  basket,  a  tablet  which  had  been  con- 
cealed under  it  met  her  sight.  It  bore 
an  inscription  in  Irish  characters;  and  she 
read  the  following  words : 

"  Princess  of  Erin !  freedom  awaits  you. 
Be  secret,  be  resolute,  and  all  will  yet  be 
well." 

Eva  felt  an  oppressive  sensation  while 
reading :  her  heart  palpitated  alternately 
with  joy,  fear,  and  hope,  and  the  tablet 
dropt  from  ber  trembling  fingers. 

Deirdri  caught  it  up,  and  in  the  moon- 
light recognising  the  remarkable  and  well- 
known  characters,  almost  unconscious  of 
what  she  did,  ran  wildly  to  the  lattice. 

A  light  footstep  approached  the  window, 
and  a  voice  uttered  a  faint  sigh,  which 
made  Eva  start.  A  soft  tone  was  breathed 
from  without;  the  familiar  sounds  caused 
a  premature  change  in  her  feelings,  and  a 
coldness,  like  that  of  death,  came  over  her 
•^the  effect  of  sensibility  and  imagination. 

The  princess,  recollecting  herself,  looked 
vou  I.  K 
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upwards,  and  beheld  a  beautiful  star  in  the 
west,  that  seemed  to  shine  on  her 

''  Own  native  Isle  of  the  Ocean.'^ 

She  thought  of  all  she  ever  love^;  and 
linder  a  strong,  though  not  the  happiest, 
impulse,  rushed  forward. 

Deirdri  was  in  the  balcony,  conversing 
with  some  one  below. 

It  was  the  midnight  visitant,  who  proved 
indeed  Ao  be  the  Son  of  the  Bard;  and 
Deirdri,  almost  bewildered  with  joy,  was 
listening  to  the  account  he  gave  of  himself. 
When  she  returned  to  her  mistress,  Eva 
learned  from  her  the  particulars  of  his  his- 
tory from  the  time  they  had  parted. 

**  He  had  been  one  of  the  mountain  party, 
and  having  been  proscribed  aifter  the  battle 
of  Iim-fail,  and  outlawed  as  a  rebel,  had 
sought  his  safety  in  flight.  He  entered  on 
board  a  Spanish  vessel,  and  was  taken  at 
sea,  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  the  King  of  Tu- 
nis; but  as  a  native  of  Ireland  he  obtained 
the  immediate  protection  of  Amurath,  and 
entered  into  the  Moorish  service,  in  which 
he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Aga* 
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But  the  Irishman  loved  liberty,  and  wished 
to  return  to  his  country."  Deirdri  added, 
"  that  he  had  all  these  towers  in  charge ; 
and  finding  that  a  princess  of  the  west  was 
a  prisoner  here,  he  was  willing  to  befriend 
bis  illustrious  countrywoman.  To  this  pur- 
port, as  he  went  his  rounds  at  night,  when 
all  was  quiet,  he  endeavoured  to  attract  her 
attention,  by  singing  an  Irish  song  under 
her  window.  That  his  stratagem  succeeded 
beyond  all  expectation,  as  he  had  no  idea 
of  meeting,"  said  Deirdri,  *^  a  second  coun* 
trywoman  in  this  part  of  the  world.  An4 
BOW,  my  dear  lady,"  continued  she,  with 
vivacity,  "  keep  up  your  spirits,  for  my 
friend  commands  here,  and,  please  God,  he 
will  soon  free  himself  and  us." 

"Did  you  tell  him  of  me?"  enquired 
tva,  faintly. 

"I  did,  my  princess,"  said  Deirdri; 
"  and  although  there  are  reasons,"  looking 
significantly,  *'  that  would  damp  the  zeal  of 
a  man  less  generous,  he  bid  me  assure  you 
of  his  respect  and  devotion/* 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Eva  now  occupied  herself  in  considering 
the  best  means  of  regaining  her  freedom; 
and  as  she  thought  on  the  devoted  £d- 
snund, 

**  ©h!''  cried  she,  "  what  a  lesson  for  the 
guilty!  The  child,  by  divine  vengeance 
brought  hither,  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the 
father.'*  She  bowed  herself,  and  speak- 
ing low,  added : 

•» 

**  The  arm  of  Edmund  was  raised  only 
to  crush  usurpation,  and  regain  his  rights: 
he  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  in- 
justice of  the  parent,  yet  is,  for  the  second 
time,  about  to  save  the  child.     Wondrous, 

wondrous  goodnesis! Shall  I  see  that 

man  again?  Shall  I  acknowledge  worth 
once  more,  and  thank  him?    Shall  I  tell 

him  I  wish  him  well,  and "    She 

blushed,  in  secret  confusion  -,  but  her  heart 
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whispering  the  debt  of  gratitude  she  owed 
the  hero,  her  spirits  calmed,  and  every 
anxious  throb,  hushed  by  self-approval, 
secure  in  the  sincerity  and  honour  of  her 
friend,  she  dried  her  tears,  and  felt  so  happy 
that  she  wondered  how  any  thing  had  power 
to  disturb  her 

Eva  was,  however,  mistaken  in  her  sup^ 
position  that  the  **  Son  of  the  Bard''  was 
Edmund,  and  great  was  her  regret  at  the 
discovery  of  her  error. 

Escape  was  now  the  grand  object  with 
aH.  But  Eva,  ever  tender  and  considerate, 
before  she  would  move  a  step,  so  pleaded 
the  cause  of  her  reverend  friend,  the  com- 
panion of  her  captivity,  that  she  prevailed 
on  Deirdri  to  influence  her  lover  in  his  fa- 
vour. The  humane  Irishman,  compassion- 
ating the  reverend  sufferer,  willingly  un- 
dertook to  seek  him  oat  among  the  slaves. 

For  some  days  the  search  was  without 
effect.  The  Irishman,  however,  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  enquiries ;  and4iaving  heard 
that  a  fever  had  raged  among  some  slaves, 
belonging  to  a  trader  in  the  city,  of  which 
malady  several  had  died,  and  that  many 
more  (according  to  custom  in  such  cases) 
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were  conveyed  away  to  a  pest-house,  where 
they  were  left  to  their  fate,  he  determined 
to  seek  him  there,  and  the  heroic  native  of 
Erin  immediately  bent  his  benevolent  way 
thither. 

The  pest-house  was  outside  the  suburbs. 
It  stood  in  a  sWamp,  surrounded  by  a  deep 
fosse^  containing  stagnant  water.  And  this 
generous  man,  after  wading  yp  to  his  neck 
in  the  turbid  stream,  reached  the  dread 
abode. 

A  moment  stopping  at  the  door,  he  called 
loudly,  but  no  answer  being  returned, 
without  waiting  to  consider  the  danger,  he 
hurried  in. 

The  house  of  death  was  a  large  naked 
shell,  with  an  awning  of  canvas  by  way  of 
roof.  On  the  ground  were  stretched  seve- 
ral lifeless  bodies ;  in  some  places  the  dead^ 
the  dying,  and  the  convalescent,  mi;(ed 
without  discrimination*.     One  person,  en- 

*  This  has  been  asserted  to  have  been  actually  the 
case^  and  is  mentioned  by  several  travellers :  and  even 
in  more  polished  Europe^  and  in  the  most  polished  part 
of  it  too,  in  France^  in  the  city  of  Paris^  Mr.  Saint 
JoHK  says,  that  many  of  the  beds  in  the  HoUl  de  Dieu 
contained  the  deadj  the  dying,  and  the  oonTalesoenl, 
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tirely  separated  from  the  rest^  was  appa* 
rently  expiring. 

The  dying  wretch  seemed  in.  agony  of 
mind  and  body.  He  breathed  with  diffi- 
culty; and  this  particular  object  was  such 
as  could  not  be  observed  without  emotion. 

The  figure  was  giant-like  5  and  the  mus- 
cular form  of  the  man  gave  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  expiring  Hercules.  The 
hair,  long  and  profuse,  fell  over  the  face 
and  form,  so  as  to  keep  in  shadow  the 
complexion  and  features.  The  arms  and 
legs  were  besmeared  with  dried  blood  y  and 
a  huge  metal  chain,  fastened  round  one 
of  the  ankles^  was  steeped  in  gore,  which 
oozed  from  a  remarkable  wound  in  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  leg. 

As  this  unhappy  creature  struggled  in 
his  agony,  the  fetters  dragging  and  clank* 
ing  on  the  pavement,  their  sounds  mingling 
with  the  heavy  sighs  of  death,  struck  with 
such  force  at  the  heart  of  the  spectator, 
that,  shuddering  with  horror,  he  tottered 
out  into  the  open  air. 

The  time  was  evening,  and  the  sun  hav- 
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ing  long  gone  down,  the  shades  of  night 
spread  heavily  around. 

The  Irishman,  hastening  away  from  the 
melancholy  spot,  as  he  proceeded  towards 
the  moat,  was  arrested  in  his  progress  by  a 
cry  of  distress.  He  looked  about,  and  dis- 
covered a  human  being  in  the  water,  strug- 
gling for  life. 

He  hastened  to  extricate  his  fellow-crea- 
ture, and  succeeded.  On  gaining  the  bank, 
what  was  his  surprise  to  hear  the  stranger 
address  him  with  dignity,  and  thank  him 
in  the  familiar  language  of  his  native  Erin ! 

The  Irishman,  shouting  joyfully,  cheered 
and  caressed  the  being  he  had  rescued  from 
death.  But  the  hopour  of  this  person  was 
predominant  over  every  other  feeling,  even 
in  his  extremity.  He  besought  his  pre- 
server to  leave  him;  and  pointing  to  the 
pest-house,  exclaimed,  "  the  plague !  the 
plague  !*' 

He  attempted  to  walk  away,  but  fell  to 
the  earth  from  weakness. 

The  friendly  Irishman  sat  down  beside 
him,  and  tenderly  supporting  his  head,  the 
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old  man,  quite  subdued,  burst  into  tears. 

The  stranger  recovered  himself: 

"my  son,"  said  be,  "  I  am  in  years,  as  my 
silver  hairs  proclaim, — and  way-wornj  and 
sad,  I  am  almost  tired  of  life.  But  you  are 
young,  and,  I  hope,  happy.'* 

"  Poor  old  man/*  said  he,  "  I  feel  what 
you  would  say.  You  wish  me  to  leave  you  j, 
but  I  cannot  leave  you  to  die  thus,  in  a  fo- 
reign land." 

The  old  man,  sensibly  affected  by  the 
heroism  of  his  countryman,  after  pouring 
out  his  feelings,  announced  himself  a  priest, 
of  the  Catholic  churchy  and  having  men- 
tioned his  name, 

"  Good  God  f"  said  the  young  Irishman,. 
"you  are  the  very  person  I  came  in  quest 
of,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  lady 
Eva." 

The  happy  explanation  roused  the  holy 
fiither,  and  hope  reviving  in  his  breast,  he 
heard,  with  wonder  and  devout  thanksgiv- 
ing, the  interposition  of  Almighty  Provi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  princess;  then,  re- 
curring to  the  story  of  his  own  woe,  since 
they  parted,  in  the  following  brief  detail 
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sketched  a  picture  of  misery  too  shocking 
to  pause  upon. 

^^  111  treatment^  chains,  and  imprison- 
ment, were  my  lot/'  said  he.  "  I  laboured 
from  day  to  day  as  a  slave,  but  at  length 
the  grave  itself  yawned  to  deliver  me,  and 
many  more,  from  tocment.  In  the  height  of 
distemper,  myself  and  sixty  other  Christian 
slaves  were  brought  here  to  die.  Five  of  my 
wretched  countryman  are,  thank  God,  at 
rest,  and  a  sixth  will  soon  follow  them. 
Just  now,  as  I  lay  beside  that  man,*'  con- 
tinued the  priest,  "  his  cries  for  water  pene- 
trated my  souL  I  felt  as  if  awakened  from 
death ;  and  rising,  found,  alas !  our  drink 
exhausted.  But  when  I  looked  at  the 
being  before  me,  and  thought  of  Erin 
and  her  sacred  springs^y  could  I  let  him 
perish  ?  Oh,  no !  Taking  the  pitcher,  and 
praying  for  strength,  I  crept  forth  on  my 
hands  and  knees  ^  and  when  arrived  at  the 

*  The  springs  or  wells  of  Ireland  have  been  always, 
for  the  most  part>  deemed  sacred^  and  to  this  hour  bear 
the  name  of  some  or  other  of  the  saints^  on  whose  day 
there  is  generally  held,  at  the  well,  what  the  country 
people  call  a  pattern* 
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stream^  in  my  eagerness  to  get  the  required 
relief,  I  fell  into  the  water.*' 

ISuch  was  the  outline  given  of  the  awful 
scene;  and  the  young  Irishman  now,  in 
turn,  informed  the  father  of  his  visit  to  the 
pest-house. 

"  I  saw  it  all,'*  said  he.  "  I  saw  the 
person  you  describe ;  and  I  believe  I  heard 
him  breathe  his  last." 

The  father  smote  his  breast^  and  without 
speaking,  covered  his  face  with  bis  hands« 
But  after  a  while,  his  grief  breaking  coo- 
finetnent, 

"  And  is  that  heroic  creature  no  more  ?'* 
cried  he.  '^  Oh,  my  countryman,'*  beating 
his  breast  with  his  hands,  "  if  you  knew  that 
man;    we  called  him  the  mble  slave,  and 

well  he  merited  the  title But  he 

got  his  death  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
and  his  spirit  is  gone  to  Heaven/* 

The  humane  auditor,  much  moved,  but 
forgetting  part  of  the  father's  story  respect* 
ing  this  man,  enquired  if  he  was  of  Ireland  ^ 

"  I  think  he   was,"    said   the   father, 
"though,  strange  to  say,  from  the  time  of 
his  davery  he  preserved  a  proud  and  deter- 
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never  heard  hicn  speak.  But  certain  it  is, 
he  called  to  me  in  the  language  of  the  holy 
island,  and  I  wished  to  believe  that  he  was 
my  countryman/* 

The  hearer^  in  a  musing  tone,  replied, 
**  that  such  a  silence  as  that  described,  no 
doubt  denoted  something  more  than  com- 
mon." 

**  Yes/'  rejoined  the  father,  with  solem- 
nity, "  you  are  right.  He  was,  indeed, 
more  than  common.  None  so  patient  as  he, 
yet  none  so  intrepid  when  his  energies  were 
called  into  action.  I  recollect,  on  one  oc- 
casion, how  his  great  spirit  broke  fprth. 
It  was  on  seeing  a  sick  slave  led  out,  to  un- 
dergo the  infliction  of  the  lash.  The  unfor- 
tunate dropped  dead but  the  noble 

slave  lived  to  avenge  him.  Bursting  the 
manacles  that  bound  him,  and  making  those 
irons  the  instruments  of  his  vengeance,  he 
hurled  them  at  the  barbarians  as  they  ap- 
proached to  seize  his  person,  and  whomso* 
ever  he  struck,  the  blow  proved  mortal. 
Then  running  at  the  task-master,  (our  cruel 
overseer,  who  had  just  been  the  murderer 
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(^  tbet  victim  in  question)  he  seized  hini  by 
the  tbrdat^  and,  as  if  shivered  by  lightning, 
he  expired,  without  even  a  groan.  The 
guards/ surrcmnded  the  slave ;  but,  literally 
panicstruck  by  the  mighty  man,  not  one 
would  interfere  with  him.  However,  he  re- 
signed himself  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  was  condemned  to  die  by  the 
strappado  for  mutiny.  But  when  bound  to 
suffer  the  ignominy  of  the  lash,  his  proud 
heart  swelling  indignant,  the  current  of 
blood  in  the  veins,  aided  by  the  exertion  of 
his  muscular  strength,  broke  the  cords  and 
set  him  free.  Again  the  conquering  hero 
looked  more  than  man ;  and  again  his  per- 
secutors, dreading  the  wrath  of  Heaven, 
stood  motionless.  This  singular  occurrence 
was  reported  to  the  king,  and  an  immediate 
order  was  issued  to  remit  his  sentence. 
But,'*  continued  the  priest,  "  a  plague 
raged  in  the  city.   The  noble  slave  sickened, 

and  we  know  the  catastrophe " 

"I  will  see  that  man  again,"  said  the 
young  Irishman,  vehemently >  "  though  it 
should  cost  me  my, life.*'     He  hurried  back 
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to  the  place  of  death,  and,  rushing  in,  once 
more  beheld  the  hero,^  but  life  seemed 
extinct. 

The  Irishman  drew  near  the  body  as  it 
lay  motionless:  twilight  was  deepening j 
and  a  long  shadow  fell  round  about  the 
head  and  face,  which,  like  a  thin  veil,  gave 
effect  to  expression.  The  Irishman  bent 
over  him,  the  better  to  observe  his  counte- 
nance. It  was  Roman,  and  seemed  to  re- 
tain the  impression  of  a  noble  soul.  Every 
lineament  of  the  face  was  marked  by  sensi- 
bility. The  broad  exps^se  of  forehead  in- 
timated mind  and  imagination.  Thought 
was  on  the  brow-r-love  was  in  the  tear  that 
balmed  the  closed  eye-lids,  and  a  smile  of 
benevolence  was  ^till  upon  the  lip. 

The  Irishman,  suddenly  aflFected,  dropped 
tears  over  the  hero — a  mournful  tribute  to 
unfortunate  worth.  The  wound  in  the  leg 
of  the  slave  began  to  bleed  afresh,  and  as 
the  bbod  flowed  profusely,  the  Irishman, 
induced  to  examine  for  a  cause,  found  that 
something  had  been  buried  in  the  flesh, 
which  he  drew  forth. 
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He  could  not  distinguish  it  rightly  in  the 
,  obscurity,  but  it  seemed  to  be  a  wristband 
of  hair,  in  a  setting  of  gold. 

"Poor  fellow/'  said  he,  contemplating 
the  hero  once  niore,  and  observing  the 
platted  hair,  "how  dear  this  little  pledge 
must  have  been  to  you,  when  with  your 

Wood  you  cherished  it !  '*    It  was  so; 

for  the  incision  in  the  leg  had  been  made 
by  the  slave  himself,  in  order  to  presetve 
the  gift. 

The  Irishman,  melting,  turned  away; 
and  returning  to  the  father,  assisted  and 
conducted  the  old  man  to  his  house  in  the 
city. 

Proper  treatment  soon  enabled  the  aged 
sufferer  to  walk  about ;  and  when  quite  re- 
cruited, all  parties  impatient  for  liberty, 
^^e  question  next  agitated  was,  how  to  se- 
cure it? 

After  much  consideration,  it  was  at 
length  agreed  on  to  make  their  escape  by 
sea. 

The  Irish  Aga  had  for  some  time  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  visit  Greece;  and  leave 
having  been  granted  by  the  king,  a  vessel, 
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properly  appointed,  was  ordered  to  conyey 
him  and  his  suitq. 

They  were  to  sail  in  a  few  days,  and  our 
fair  captives  prepared  themselves  for  flight. 

It  was  arranged  that  Eva  and  Deirdri 
should  accompany  the  Irish  chief,  disguised 
as  eunuch  slaves;  in  the  dusk  they  passed 
out,  as  if  going  to  evening  service  at  the 
mosque. 

The  young  Irishman  stood  at  the  barrier- 
gate  to  receive  them*  He  wore  a  long  mi- 
litary cloke,  muffled  close  about  him,  and 
his  helmet  was  drawn  down  over  his  face. 
He  advanced  to  meet  th,e  princess ;  and  as 
Eva  glanced  at  the  gigantic  stature  and  so- 
lemn appearance  of  this  man,  she  felt  an 
awful  sensation  that  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
her  soul.  Deirdri,  on  whom  she  leaned^ 
supported  her,  or  she  would  have  fallen. 
The  Irishman,  in  respect,  bent  a  knee^ 
then  affectionately  putting  Deirdri's  arm 
within  his  own,  silently  tendering  the  other 
to  the  princess,  he  walked  on. 

Eva  felt  as  if  every  sentin^t  of  her 
heart  had  taken  possession  of  her  head. 
Hec  brain  seemed,  on  fire  y  but  a  no^omeot's 
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reflection  recalled  her  surprised  senses,  and 
her  energies  reviving,  she  stepped  with 
firmness.  ' 

When  arrived  at  the  place  to  take  boat, 
recoDecting  her  absent  friend,  the  holy  fa- 
tber,  she  cast  her  e3''es  around.  Deirdri, 
pointed  to  the  boat  paddling  near,  and  a 
ray  of  the  moon  reflected  in  the  water  the 
venerable  form  she  sought. 

The  holy  father  sat  at  the  helm,  and  held 
the  rudder  of  the  boat.  His  snowy  locks 
silvered  over  the  melancholy  shade  in  the 
countenance ;  and  as  with  devout  hope  he 
silently  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  his  ve^ 
nerable  look  and  air  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  something  more  than  mortal 

The  princess,  standing  on  the  shore, 
waved  her  handkerchief;  and  the  priest, 
distinguishing,  her,  dropped  upon  hisknees^ 
and  gave  thanks  to  Heaven. 

The  Irishman  jumped  into  the  boat,  and 
was  followed  by  Deirdri  and  Eva.  The 
l>oatmen  began  to  row,  and  our  heroine 
pressed  the  hand  of  the  holy  father  to  her 
lieart. 
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Fearful  of  detection,  not  a  word  was 
spoken:  the  tide  was  at  the  flood,  and  the 
ship  in  sight.  When  the  boat  came  along- 
side, the  ship's  crew  cheered;  and  the 
Irish  chief  and  his  people  all  safe  on  board, 
the  vessel  bore  away  for  the  Archipelago. 

The  wind  blew  fresh  and  favourable  j 
but  Eva's  head  and  heart,  aching  from  a 
combination  of  sensations,  she  sought  her 
birth,  nor  had  she  any  disposition  to  rise 
from  it  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage. 
After  some  days  sailing,  however,  they 
were  annoyed  by  one  of  those  periodical 
storms  common  in  these  seas.  The  vessel 
rolled  so  much  that  the  princess  was  pitcbec^ 
out  on  the  floor,  where  she  lay  for  some 
time  almost  senseless.  The  holy  father, 
alarmed  by  the  noise,  flew  tb  the  assistance 
of  his  fair  charge.  He  raised  and  supported 
her;  and  perceiving  the  alarm  painted  in 
her  looks,  tried  to  inspire  her  with  con- 
fidence. 

"  The  gale  is  certainly  violent,"  said  he, 
*^  but  I  trust  in  God  there  is  no  danger." 

He  then  informed  her  that  they  had 
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passed  the  island  of  Crete^^  that  they  y/vere 
now  in  the  Levant,  and  in  sight  of  Milo. 

While  the  priest  was  speaking,  a  violent 
crash  was  heard  on  deck,  that  almost 
threatened  to  beat  it  in ;  the  priest,  rather 
startled,  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
and  returning  with  horror  in  his  looks,  said, 

"  The  storm  has  carried  away  the  main- 
mast.'' 

Another  shock  was  heard.  The  vessel 
had  struck  on  a  reef  of  rocks. 

Eva,  from  fear,  remained  immovable* 
The  long-boat  was  hoisted  out,  and  imme- 
diately filled  by  the  crew,  who  shoved  off 
from  the  wreck,  leaving  the  remaining  few 
to  apparent  death. 

Deirdri  came  running  towards  her  mis* 
tress.  **  The  savages  have  left  us  to  our 
fate,'*  said  she;  "  but  my  friend,  the  Irish 
chief,  can  swim,  and  he  will,  if  possible, 
HE  WILL,  save  us!" 

Eva,  at  length  aware  of  the  danger  at« 
tending  her  below,  hurried  on  deck.  The 
storm  grew  terrible.     The  dark  thunder 

*  Now  Candia.  '  ' 
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clouds,  streaked  with  sulphureous  red,  came 
driving  furiously  on:  the  waves,  that  dashed 
on  the  breakers,  were  tossed  by  the  increa- 
sing gale  into  a  thousand  fantastic  forms^ 
whose  roar  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
dreadful  thunder  that  reverberated,  peal 
on  peal,  above  their  heads,  while  the  whole 
expanse  of  Heaven  seemed  one  vast  blaze 
of  fire,  which  descending  on  the  white  foam 
of  the  waters,  showed  them  the  awful  gran- 
deur of  a  scene,  comparable  only  to  the 
terrors  of  the  last  day. 

Eva  clasped  her  hands  in  horror  at  the 
dreadful  scene.  The  father  was  speaking 
with  the  young  Irishman,  and  pointing  to 
the  princess,  "Save  her!  save  her!"  he 
cried.  Invoking  the  Almighty  aid,  Eva 
fell  on  her  knees.  A  last  most  horrible 
clap  of  thunder  at  that  moment  broke  on 
the  astonished  ear,  that  seemed  to  betoken 
the  dissolution  of  nature :  the  vessel  gave 
way  on  every  side.  The  Irishman  rushed 
forward,  and  catching  her  to  his  bosom, 
plunged  with  her  into  the  foaming  breakers 
below. 

As  Eva  fell,  she  heard  the  father  utter 
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a  cry  of  despair— -she  remembered  no 
more  

The  gallant  Irishman  contended  with  the 
waves,  struggling,  in  the  grasp  of  death — 
for  WOMAN. 

Deirdri,  ere  his  plunge^  clung  to  his  side. 
Eva  was  borne  up  in  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  he  buffeted  the  breakers.  The 
vessel  being  near  the  shore,  he  effected  bis 
object,  and  preserved  the  lives  of  two  help- 
less females. 

The  reverend  father,  on  the  vessel  break- 
iog  in  pieces,  took  to  a  plank,  and  floated 
ashore  in  safety. 

The  princess,  having  reached  the  land, 
recovered  her  recollection,  and  called  on 
Edmund. 

The  Irishman  approached,  and  respect- 
fully knelt  at  her  side. 

^*  My  prince!  my  friend!  my  preserver!" 
cried  she,  wildly,  '*  accept  the  eternal  gra- 
titude of  Eva." 

The  Irishman  raised  her  band  to  his  lips 
respectfully;  and  Eva,  looking  up  in  his 
face,  perceived  the  mistake  of  her  de- 
lirium    : 
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The  sense  of  honour  and  humanity  wa^ 
so  great  among  the  Greeks,  that  every  par- 
ticle preserved  from  the  wreck  was  giver 
up  to' the  unfortunate  sufferers;  and  £vs 
and  Deirdri  were  carried  to  a  convent  in 
the  adjacent  village. 

By  their  care,  Deirdri's  friend  recovered 
a  casket,  filled  with  specie  and  jewels,  the 
reward  of  his  services  among  the  Moors. 

Eva,  from  the  kindness  of  the  inmates  of 
the  convent,  soon  arrived  to  a  state  of  con- 
valescence. 

She  felt  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  at  find* 
ing  herself  on  classic  ground.  The  party 
having  announced  themselves  as  strangers 
of  distinction  to  the  cadi  or  chief  magistrate 
of  the  village,  every  facility  was  shown,  by 
his  directions,  to  these  visitors  in  their 
perambulations  through  his  jurisdiction  to 
view  the  works  of  art  with  which  Greece 
abounded. 

Eva  had  procured,  by  the  agency  of  a 
Jew  at  Tunis,  the  works  of  the  principal, 
writers  of  antiquity — Homer,  Hesiod,  and' 
iEschylus;  Socrates  and  Plato;  Heredotus» 
Thales,    and  ZenophoD> — ^wrifers   of  the 
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greatest  eminence  in  poetry,  philosophy, 
and  geogra{)hy:  Lycurgus  on  legislation, 
and  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Lon-* 
ginu«:  these  had  been  faithfully  delivered 
to  her  by  the  fidelity  of  the  Greeks  on  the 
coasts  which  Eva  hailed  as  an  invaluable 
treasure.  During  her  abode  in  this  land  of 
freedom  and  the  arts,  Eva,  from  the  general 
rude  state  of  knowledge  of  man  at  that  re- 
mote period,  was  enabled  by  means  of  her 
books  to  appreciate  fully  the  fidelity  of  the 
historian,  or  the  fervid  imagination  of  the 
poet:  here,  where  the  lawgivers'  of  anti- 
quity promulgated  those  laws  by  which  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  mankind  were 
secured,  and  which  modern  legislators  have 
not  hesitated  to  adopt,  Eva  delighted  to 
trace  their  origin,  progress,  and  declination. 
It  was  agreed  by  the  travellers  to. visit 
the  principal  islands  of  -the  I-.evant,  and 
they  hired  a  vessel  for  that  purpose.  All 
things  being  ready  for  their  departure,  they 
put  to  sea,  and  landed  at  Samos.  Nothing 
worthy  of  attention  occurred  here;  and 
with  the  exception  of  having  tasted  the  fa- 
mous honey  of  the  island,  and  procuring 
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some  specimens  of  metallic  ore  and  emery 
stone,  they  bade  a  hasty  adieu  to  Samos, 
and  soon  reached  the  delightful  island  of 
Scio,  renowned  for  its  orange  groves,  and  a 
climate  surpassed ,  only  by  the  Paradise  of 
our  first  parents. 

Here  might  be  contemplated  a  scene  si- 
milar to  fairy-land,  the  beauty  of  the  cli- 
mate, combined  with  the  loveliness  of  the 
women,  presenting  a  scene  which  nothing 
could  rival. 

The  princess  and  her  friends  were  literally 
lodged  in  a  pavilion,  erected  in  a  garden^ 
which  abounded  with  the  finest  native  and 
exotic  plants. 

This  pleasant  country  was  overspread 
with  rich  fruits — the  pomegranate^  olive, 
citron,  and  pine,  flourished  in  profusion. 
The  climate  was  a  luxury  in  itself,  and  so 
excited  the  imagination,  that  our  travellers 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  happiness  arising  from 
the  power  of  fancy  alone. 

Having  experienced  much  attention  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  preparatory 
to  leaving  the  place,  the  Irishman,  in  the 
name  of  the  princess,  gave  a  splendid  f(Stc, 
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to  diace  away  the  gloom  usually  attendant 
on  the  formalities  of  departure.  The  enter- 
tainment opened  with  the  dawn  of  morning, 
in  the  range  of  gardens  belonging  to  their 
abode,  and  the  style  of  tlie  gala  somewhat 
resembled  a  masquerade*. 

The  greater  part  of  the  company  came 
with  their  feces  curiously  painted,  accord* 
ing  to  the  custom  ■  of  the  country.  An  air 
of  mystery  appeared  under  the  disguises 
they  assumed;  but  delicacy  and  love 
seemed  to  preside  over  the  scene. 

Rural  seats,  interspersed  along  the  walks, 

*  This  might  be  called  an  Irish  fl^te,  though  given  in 
Greece ;  nor  was  there  any  very  great  dissimilarity  in 
the  entertainments  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  the 
Irish.  This  country,  it  is  known  and  acknowledged^  was 
&t  a  Tery  early  period  of  time  visited  by  the  Phcenicians, 
▼ho  touched  at  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  might 
possibly  have  communicated  to  the  Irish  the  manners  of 
the  east,  wio  doubtless  readily  received  them,  for  very 
little  dissimilarity  is  to  be  observed  between  tliem.  The 
Irish,  like  those  of  the  east,|>osse6S  an  infusion  of  the  same 
fire  that  animates  and  enlivens  the  soul;  and  the  mind  of 
&n  Irishman,  notwithstanding  his  native  bogs  and  humid 
climate,  is  as  inflammable  in  its  nature  as  that  of  a  native 
of  Bengal. 

VOL.  L  L 
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famished  with  green  and  gold  embroidered 
silkr  seemed  to  the  eye  as  fairy  banks^  or 
verdant  hillocks,  covered  with  flowers ;  and 
wind  instruments  sounding  at  a  distance, 
heightened  the  effect.  The  sweetest  of 
melody  from  a  multitude  of  voices  succeeded^ 
the  invi^ble  minstrels  sung  in  parts,  till 
the  soft  measure  passed  on  to  gaiety  it- 
self The  full  band  finally  striking  up, 
swelled  in  the  air,  and  cheered  the  assem- 
bled guests  with  the  most  enlivened  har- 
mony. 

Refreshments  were  served  in  various  re- 
cesses of  the  gardens,  embowered  with 
roses. 

It  had  been  intimated,  that  every  one 
was  to  please  themselves  throughout  the 
evening;  therefore,  while  some  partook  of 
the  collation,  others  were  seen  recumbent 
on  beds  of  flowers ;  and  many  more^  hap- 
pily grouped  together,  stood  or  sauntered 
among  the  trees. 

The  princess,  in  compliment  to  the  Gre- 
cian Ifdies,  appeared  in  the  character  of 
Diana.  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  silk 
hunting  habit,  adorned  with  silver  spangles. 
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Her  long  hair  was  confined  in  a  superb  net 
of  gold,  ornamented  with  diamonds.  Her 
zone,  or  girdle,  was  virgin  green ;  her  bus- 
kins were  rose-colour,  such  as  we  are  told 
Venus  wore,  when  hunting  with  Adonis* 
Her  silver  bow  was  slung  at  her  back,  the 
arrows  appeared  fastened  about  her  heart, 
and  she  led  two  beautiftil  greyhounds  in 
silver  chains. 

The  novelty  of  the  figure  beginning  to 
wear  oflF,  Eva  changed  her  dress,  and  re- 
turned as  a  flower-girl,  distributing  roses  to 
the  company. — A  stranger,  in  the  character 
of  a  warrior,  now  coming  up,  he  knelt  for 
the  myrtle,  but  the  nymph  of  Flora  fled. 

The  gentleman,  however,  struck  with  her 
figure,  continued  to  follow  Eva  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

He  was  a  young  Roman  on  his  travels, 
and  was  nearly  allied  to  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff. He  ptq^ued  himself  on  the  taste  of  his 
country,  and  his  own  gallantry;  but  his 
particular  attentions  were  embarrassing  to 
Eva,  and  she  withdrew  awhile  for  tbci  pur- 
pose of  changing  her  habit. 

At  night  the  gardens  were  illuminated 
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by  innumerable  transparent  lamps^  or  lan- 
terns, of  various  colours,  suspended  from 
the  branches  of  trees.  Artificial  scenery, 
representing  arches,  minarets,  and  towers, 
were  judiciously  placed  at  intervals;  and 
the  whole  of  this  grand  scene  was  rendered 
still  more  splendid  by  a  vast  number  of 
flambeaux,  carried  to  and  fro  by  men  hired 
for  the  occasion.  The  display  was  brilliant 
beyond  description. 

The'  princess  appeared  in  the  charac- 
ter of  **  Hibernia.'*  Seated  on  a  raised 
throne,  covered  with  green  silk,  and  fringed 
with  leaves  in  imitation  of  the  Shamrock 
-  *  her  harp  placed  at  her  side:  in  a 
moment  of  thought,  she  struck  a  few  chords 
on  the  instrument,  so  melancholy  and 
wildly  sweet,  that  it  seemed  to  search 
the  soul.  Eva  started.  She  bent  her  head 
forward  for  an  instant ;  tnen  suddenly  rai- 
sing her  eyes,  perceived  a  transparency  of 
the  Temple  of  Liberty  (raised  very  high, 
and  seen  in  perspective).  As  she  gazed  at 
the  classic  design,  she  swept  the  chords  of 
the  harp  again :  the  tones  produced  were 
like  tliose  which  might  be  supposed  to  come 
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from  the  genius  of  her  country,  who  had 
visited  her,  for  tile  moment,  in  a  land  of 
strangers. 

Eva,  in  the  midst  of  gaiety,  felt  strange 
sensations  in  her  mind  at  the  uncertainty  of 
her  destiny,  and  she  trembled  in  antici- 
pating the  various  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
passed, and  apparently  interwoven  with  her 
existence.  Suddenly  ceasing  to  play,  a 
deep  shade  passed  over  her  beautiful  brow, 
and,  lost  in  thought,  she  trembled  at  the 
future  changes  that  in  all  probability  await- 
ed her.  In  the  midst  of  her  abstraction, 
the  strain  of  triumph  renovated,  every  heart 
responded  to  joy,  and  gaiety  was  again  de- 
picted in  each  countenance.  The  music 
changed  to  sprightly  airs,  and  a  hundred 
voices  of  the  Grecian  fair  accompanied  the 
instruments,  while  performing 

''  On  the  light  ^ntastic  toe" 

the  popular  dances  of  their  native  land. 

Thus  passed  the  happy  time  till  the  ris- 
ing of  the  sun  announced  the  morning, 
when  the  company  returned  to  their  respec- 
tive homes,  delighted  with  the  enchanting 
scene,  which  surflassed  in  taste  and  design 
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erery  entertainment  they  had  heretofore 
witnessed. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Roman  noble, 
who  was  named  Da  PauUe,  waited  on  the 
princess.  His  manners  were  accomplished, 
and  his  rank  commanded  respect.  Eva  re- 
ceived him  with  her  wonted  politeness,  and 
they  conversed  together  with  the  gaieti 
de  casur  of  old  acquaintance. 

Da  Paulle  was  possessed  of  a  keen  wit, 
softened  by  sensibility ;  and  Eva  was  suscep- 
tible of  the  captivations  of  taste  and  re- 
finement. His  conversation  was  equally 
gay^and  empassioned. 

Da  Paulle,  with  all  the  freedom  of  a 
modem  gentleman,  occasionally,  during  his 
conversations,  paced  the  chamber  to  and  fro. 
Eva  once  perceiving  him  take  a  pencil  and 
tablet  from  his  bosom,  suspected  his  inten- 
tion was  to  sketch  her  figure,  and  to  pre- 
vent him  succeeding  in  his  object,  turned  her 
face  from  his  attentive  gaze.  Da  Paulle, 
therefore,  perceiving  he  wasnoticed,  hastily 
concealed  the  pencil  and  tablet  in  his  bosom, 
and  endeavoured  to  laugh  away  his  own  and 
her  confusion.  Eva,  dazzled  by  Italian  bril« 
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Imncy,  looked  pleased:  but  remembrance 
steafing  over  her  mind,  a  sigh  escaped  her, 
and  she  shrunk  into  reserve. 

When  Eva,  on  the  close  of  night,  had  re- 
tired to  her  chamber,  a  gentle  sound  at- 
tracted her  attention,  and  throwing  open 
the  casement,  heard  the  sweet  tones  of  a 
lyre,  accompanied  by  the  voice.  She  per- 
ceived the  minstrel  was  Da  Paulle,  who 
played  and  sung  after  the  manner  of  his 
country. 

The  music  conveyed  delight  to  the  mind 
of  Eva,  but  she  gave  the  minstrel  no  en- 
couragement; and  fearful  that  her  conduct 
might  imply  suspicion,  she  hastily  with^ 
drew.  ■ 

The  following  night  the  scene  was  re- 
peated, but  Eva  treated  it  with  the  same 
neglect  as  heretofore:  the  enamoured  Da 
PauUe,  impatient  to  know  his  fate>  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day  made  her  an  offer  of 
his  hand  in  marriage. 

The  family  of  Da  PauUe  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  Italy,  and  he  was  the  ac- 
knowledged heir  of  immense  estat^  in  his 
native  country. 
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A  gentleman  of  his  suite  was  the  bearer 
of  this  nobleman's  proposal,  and  the  prin- 
cess gave  hiih  an  answer  which  left  him  not 
the  slightest  hope  of  success.  She  said  it 
was  her  intention  to  live  single;  and  her 
tone  and  manner  showed  her  determination 
to  be  decisive. 

At  first.  Da  Paulle  resented  the  proud 
denial,  by  appearing  in  public  with  an  as- 
sumed indifference;  but  his  passion  was 
deep,  and  he  could  not  long  contain  the  secret 
feelings  of  his  hear(.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  first  opportunity,  he  sunk  at  Eva's 
feet ;  he  besought  her  pity,  and  entreated, 
if  she  would  not  honour  him  with  her  hand, 
at  least  to  receive  him  as  a  friend. 

The  princess  did  not  misunderstand.  She 
wished  the  acquaintance  at  an  end,  but 
was  too  gentle  to  be  peremptory ;  and  Da 
Paulle,  thus  suffered,  became  a  constant 
visitor. 

Repossessed  all  the  insinuation  of  tender 
passion.  His  musical  talents  were  desir- 
able; and  as  Eva  was  an  amateur,  he  ex- 
erted himself  for  her  amusement;  but  he 
never  spoke  of  love,  even  in  their  most  fa- 
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miliar  intercourse^  further  than  expressing 
his  feelings  by  his  sighs ;  and  the  sentiment 
in  this  Hne  of  conduct^  though  it  failed  of 
success^  was  not  lost  on  Eva. 

While  she  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
harmonic  powers  of  Da  Paulle^  she  saw 
with  regret  the  secret  sorrow  at  his  heart ; 
and  many  times^  when  unobserved,  was 
sensibly  affected  as  she  contemplated  him. 

It  was  not  the  mere  gratification  of  the 
senses  that  actuated  Da  Paulle.  There 
was  soul  in  his  attachment;  and  when  near 
the  beloved  object  of  it,  perhaps,  he  had  not 
a  wish  ungratiBed. 

His  assiduities  to  her  were  painful.  Eva 
knew  that  the  smiles  he  courted  were  inter- 
weaving themselves  with  his  existence,  and 
she  lamented  she  had  indulged  him  in  his 
pursuit.  Besides,  her  delicacy  was  called  in 
question ;  the  idea  of  trifling  in  any  man- 
ner with  the  feelings  of  a  worthy  man> 
made  a  decision  imperative.  Her  friends 
stlso  considered  the  subject  as  she  did ;  and 
believing  that  absence  would  wear  away 
L5 
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of  her  unhappy  lover,  they  secretly  took 
flight,  and  embarked  for  the  Darda- 
nelles. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Our  voyagers,  once  more  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waves,  proceeded  to  Lemnos,  and  im- 
mediately visited  the  capital  of  the  island^ 
called  Stalimene,  and  took  up  their  resi-^ 
dence  near  the  castle. 

The  party  stayed  here  about  a  week  to 
recruit  themselves,  and  re-embarking,  sailed 
for  the  island  of  Sciro,  at  which  place  they 
arrived  in  safety. 

The  weather  was  mild,  and  as  they  sailed 
into  the  harbour  they  were  particularly  struck 
with  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  rock, 
and  the  grand  mountainous  appearance  of 
the  country. 

The  island  was  a  rock,  running  up  to  a 
point,  and  of  great  height,  clothed  from 
the  base  to  the  summit  with  vines:  the 
luxuriance  was  picturesque,  romantic,  and 
beautiful.    They  passed  some  time  plea* 
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santly  here,  and  Deirdri  was  importuned 
by  her  lover  to  unite  her  fate  with  his. 
Eva  perceived  the  agitation  of  her  mind, 
and  observing  a  sullen  silence  on  the  part 
of  the  Irishman,  together  with  having  more 
than  once  surprised  her  faithful  attendant 
in  tears,  she,  anxious  for  Deirdri*s  happiness, 
and  afraid  that  the  object  of  her  afFection 
might  be  capricious,  tenderly  enquired 
into  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  Deirdri  ac- 
^  Joiowledged  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the 
jealous  gloom  of  her  lover,  as  he  imagined 
his  addresses  were  slighted,  she  having  decli- 
ned to  marry  him  for  the  present;  Eva 
perfectly  understood  this  rejection  on  tlie 
part  of  the  modest  maid  as  the  result  of  re-* 
spect  to  her,  and  she  undertook  to  explain 
away  the  lover's  fears,  Deirdri,  at  length, 
influenced  by  her  miajtress,  was  prevailed 
on  to  make  him  happy. 

They  were  married  by  the  Iriph  priest, 
and  the  joyous  event  was  celebrated  by  the 
common  people,  according  to  tlie  customs 
of  this  place.  Little  boys,  dressed  like 
Cupids  for  the  occasion,  presented  bunches 
of  flowers  to  the  happy  pairj  and  bloom"" 
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ing  girls  came  with  garlands  to  decorate 
the  dwelling. 

We  shall  now  introduce  a  brief  account 
of  the  Irish  fugitive. 

"  He  was  the  son  of  O'Connor*,  the  cele- 
brated. Irish  Bard,  famous  in  the  history  of 
Curaidh  the  Great.  That  king  was  assas- 
sinated by  Blanaid  of  Albany,  a  captive 
princess,  and  a  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
Cuchullan,  famed  in  arms,  the  leader  of 
an  expedition  to  Alba,  having  taken  the 
princess  prisoner,  on  his  return  to  Ireland 
disputed  the  prize  with  Curaidh.  The 
brave  monarch  offered  to  decide  the  con- 
test by  single  combat.  The  challenge 
being  accepted  by  CuchuUan,  they  fought 
privately.  The  king  was  victorious;  and 
greatly  incensed  by  the  obstinacy  of  his 
rival,  when  he  had  subdued  him,  with 
his  sword  he  cut  off  his  hairf." 

^  It  may  appear  extraordinary  that  a  person  of  this 
nan^e^  probably  a  descendant  of  the  *'  Bard  of  other 
Times/*  19  at  this  moment  the  first  performer^  perhaps, 
in  the  world,  on  the  nnion  pipes,  which  he  has  brought  to 
the  perfection  of  a  full-toned  organ. 

t  In  those  days,  long  hair  was  considered  the  greatest 
ornament  of  a  man;  and  in  Irelan4  the  fashion  of  the 
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CuchuIIan,  thus  disgraced,  vowed  ven- 
geance against  his  adversary;  and  as  he 
could  not  decently  be  seen  abroad  until 
his  hair  had  regrown,  duri%  that  period 
he  contrived  to  intrigue  with  Blanaid, 
who  favouring  the  northern  leader,  they 
conspired  together  the  destruction  of 
Curaidh;  and  as  the  king  reposed  one 
evening  after  huntings  taking  an  oppor- 
tunity^ she  poured  a  pail  of  milk  into  a 
stream^  that  ran  by  the  mansion;  and 
this  being  the  signal  agreed  on  between 
them^  Cuchullan^  who  was  lying  in  wait, 
answered  to  the  summons.  However,  the 
honour  of  the  warrior  was  predominant. 
Cuchullan  could  not  stab  his  master  as  he 
slept,  but  Blanaid^  of  infamous  memory, 
perpetrated  the  cruel  act.  The  monarch 
was  immolated ;  and  the  warrior  Cuchullan> 

times  was  snch^  that  no  person  of  distinction  conid  ap- 
pear without  it. :  This  taste  prevailed  so  late  as  the  rmga 
of  Elizabeth.  We  are  informed  that  Nial  and  his  at- 
tendants visited  her  court  in  their  ancient  costume,  irith 
long  hair  and  long  beards,  to  the  great  terr.or  and  dis-^ 
gust  of  the  polished  English. 

♦  The  river  is  called  "  the  fair  Rimlet''  to  this  day. 
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shocked  at  the  inhuman  deed^  fled  from 
filanaid  for  ever. 

"  Curaidh,  the  benefactor  of  his  people^ 
vras  universally  lamented;  great  was  the 
iDoaming  that  prevailed,  and  none  so  loud  in 
the  expression  of  their  sorrow  as  Bianaid. 
But  the  king*s  bar(tw3,s  sagacious  enough  to 
know  the  assassin  of  hjs  regretted  master, 
and  following  Blanaid,  as  she  walked  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  he  seized  her  in  his 
arms,  and  shouting  REVENGE  FOR  CURAIDH ! 
hurled  himself  and  her  headlong  down  on 
the  pointed  rocks  below.     They  were  both 

dashed  to  pieces* •. " 

O'Connor  and  his  wife  were,  indeed, 
characters  pf  no  ordinary  stamp.  Generous 
as  the  day,  they  loved  each  other  tenderly, 
and  their  country  shared  in  their  honest  af- 
fections. 
Doomed  to  wander,    these  *<  exiles   of 

*  60  runs  the  tale  of  olcL  The  story  is  true,  but  &• 
Imlonsly  embellished.  Cuchullan^s  Leap  and  Curaidh*$ 
Fort,  ne,  to  this  hour,  mentioned  and  known  in  Ireland: 
the  fiurraer^  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  and  the  latter,  a 
heap  of  loose  stones  colleeted  on  a  mountain.  Thotigh 
history  informs  us  that  Curaidh  waa  King  of  Munster. 
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iEr/w,"  found  consolation  in  the  idea,  that 
Eva  was  the  representative  of  the  lovely 
land;  and  ever  longing  to  return  to  their 
country,  her  smile  seemed  to  them  the 
bright  harbinger  of  promised  happiness. 

Devoted  to  the  princess  alike  by  duty, 
and  a  knowledge  of  her  worth,  this  faithful 
pair  vied  with  each  other  in  respect  and  at- 
tention, to  the  Royal  Maid ;  and  in  the  fer- 
vour and  truth  of  their  attachment,  would 
anticipate  every  wish  of  her  heart.  Know- 
ing her  fine  taste,  and  love  of  antiquities, 
and  emulous  to  testify  the  delight  they  took 
in  contributing  to  her  pleasure,  they  ex- 
pressed a  strong  inclination  to  extend  their 
travels ;  and  it  was  resolved  by  O'Connor, 
and  his  wife,  to  visit  the  greatest  part  of 
Greece,  and  other  countries,  which  had 
been  celebrated  as  the  seats  of  virtue  and 
of  literature. 

tradition  says  that  he  had  figured  in  a  most  conspieuous 
sikaation  as  the  Here  of  the  North,  to  the  crown  of 
which  he  laid  claim,  heing  of  the  race  of  Heremon,  as. 
before-mentioned.-^If  the  reader  wishes  to  see  this  ac* 
count  at  large>  he  will  find  it  in  **  the  Proceedingsof  the 
Gaelic  Society .'' 
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Eva,  hajjpy  to  gain  information  and  im- 
prove her  knowledge,  hailed  with  joy  the 
prospect  held  out,  and  acknowledged  her 
obligation  to  her  kind  friends ;  sensible  that 
a  peculiar  way  of  conferring  a  favour, 
giFds  it  additional  value. 

Our  travellers  again  put  to  sea,  and 
wafted  by  a  favouring  gale,  they  shortly  ar- 
rived at  Athens — once  the  principal  aca- 
demy of  the  world ;  and,  even  at  the  time 
we  speak  of,  famous  for  every  thing  liberal 
and  elegant. 

The  wonders  of  this  classic  ground  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  our  enlightened  Irish 
travellers;  and,  in  tracing  the  several  aeras 
of  Athenian  glory,  their  understandings 
were  imperceptibly  carried  forward  into  a 
new  train  of  ideas  in  this  great  school  of  na- 
ture, arts,  and  sciences,  among  hallowed 
ruins,  and  monuments  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
the  grove  of  Plato  dedicated  by  that  learned 
master  to  the  mysteries  of  eternity — in  the 
venerable  country  of  genius  and  ancient  li- 
berty, revered  in  every  age  for  its  devotion 
to  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind. 
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and  the  happiness  of  the  species ;  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged  as  the  luminary  of 
respective  nations. 

0  Attica! — Great  even  in  decay,  and 
sacred  to  memory  and  instructive  TRUTH, 
as  the  most  awful  record  of  human  affairs. 
For  though  intellectual  brightness  still  shine 
forth  in  thee,  the  rays  of  thy  glory  hath 
been  dimmed  by  the  ignorance  of  the  mul- 
titude. 

It  was  thus  Socrates  fell*.  Such  are  the 
deplorable  effects  of  prejudice  and  passion. 

These  thunder-bolts,  when  let  loose, 

are  like  the  volcanic  matter  that  tears  the 
bosom  of  nature,  and  forms  graves  for  the 
works  of  art ;  for  none  can  stand  against  the 
ponderous  force  of  the  combustion. 

On  this  very  spot,  superstition^  immolated 
the  father  and  founder  of  philosophy.  But, 
as  extremes  oflen  meet,  a  like  rage  of  opi- 

*  This  event  took  place  in  the  4th  Century  before 
the  Christian  iSra;  and^  though  Socrates  was  a  Heathen^ 
we  find  that  he  possessed^  even  then^  a  ray  of  that  lights 
which  tlie  Christian  dispensation  afterwards  difius^ 
through  the  world. 
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nion  afterwards  deified  the  victim  of  their 
former  vengeance. 

The  contemplation  of  these  scenes  awoke 
in  the  mind  of  Eva  the  most  noble  reflections. 

The  sentiments  towards  the  living,  passed 
away  as  a  vapour,  and  yielded  to  the  im- 
mortal memory  of  the  past. — The  splendour 
of  experience  unfolded  to  the  eye  of  philo- 
sophy this  grand  instructive  truth,  and 
imperiously  called  the  attention  from  the 
little  and  frivolous  trifles  of  life^  to  higher 
and  nobler  pursuits. 

Love*  and  grief  still  had  possession  of 
Eva's  heart;  but  in  the  season  of  calm  me- 
ditation, all  her  ideas  expanded,  and  she 
was  less  liable  to  suffer  from  sensibility^ 
while  by  the  side  of  urns  and  tombs,  than 
when  involved  in  the  most  refined  pursuits 
of  life.  Those  awful  mementos  of  the  end 
of  existences,  those  pictures  of  death  it- 
self, serve  to  console  the  unhappy;  they 
remind  us,  that  our  trouWed  existence  is 
quickly  passing;  and  that,  in  cqmmon  with 
departed  nature,  we  are  pilgrims  not  far 
from  the  land  where  all  shall  be  free. 
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The  holy  father,  no  less  edified  by  these 
sacred  remains,  whilst  meditating  on  the 
ruins  of  ages  long  since  passed,  felt  his  soul 
elevated  above  all  personal  feeling;  he  looked 
down  on  himself,  perhaps  with  contempt, 
and  thought  only  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  when  renewed  by  divine  grace. 

At  this  moment  of  moral  feeling,  spurn- 
ing^ every  thing  like  meanness,  he  threw  oflF 
the  disguise  of  concealment  and  acknow- 
ledged himself  to  be  the  warrior  Cuchullan, 
the  supposed  murderer  of  Curaidh  the 
Great. 

To  clear  himself  from  that  aspersion,  the 
hero  had  called  for  the  judgment  of  his 
country.  Cuchullan  was  tried  by  the  com- 
mon process  of  the  Brehon  law,  but  no 
other  evidence  of  his  innocence  appearing, 
than  simply  his  own  assertions,  the  court 
could  not  well  decide  the  point.  The 
question  then  rested  on  the  trial  by  Moraris 
Chain,  the  wonderful  instrument  of  justice, 
known  in  Ireland  at  that  period,  and  con- 
sulted by  the  law  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  or 
obscurity. 
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This  celebrated  talisman  was  called  Mo- 
RAN's  Chain*,  and  it  was  said,  "  would  ex- 
pond  round  the  neck  of  a  true  witness,  and 
contract  to  his  suffocation  round  the  neck  of 
d  false  one.'^ 

Such  is  the  legend.     In  short,  this  magic 
process    saved    the    life    of    the    warrior 

*  Great  mention  is  made  of  Feradach  the  Jast>  and 
his  jodicial  sage  Moran;  the  memory  of  \vhose  justice 
is  preserved  to  this  day.     The   torques,  or   chain  of 
gold,  \rhich  he  wore  as  the  hadge  of  his  office/'  is  well 
onderstood  in  Ireland;  and  it  is  a  common  expression 
then  asseverating  the  trath>  to  say, ."  /  would  swear 
hy  Moron's  chain  for  it"    I  quote  this  proof  of  the 
saperstition  of  the  times,  not  from  any  fable  or  tradition 
of  the  vulgar,  but  from  existing  documents.    Morau's 
VBtll  has  been  translated  from  the  Fenian  dialect  of  our 
language,  and  I  have  given  the  above  extract  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  celebrated  Irish  scholar,  Theophilus  O'Flan- 
nagan.  Secretary  to  the  Gaelic  Society. — However,  there 
is  a  traditionary  account  of  this  wonderful  chain,  viz.  that 
it  was  worn  round  the  neck  of  the  judge,  when  officiating 
under  the  authority  of  the  Brehon  laws.    It  is  said,  when 
about  to  pronounce  sentence  of  punishment,  or  acquittal, 
-  the  collar  either  contracted  or  expanded,  according  to 
the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  person  on  trial ;  and  afforded 
the  judge  an  opportunity  of  observing  strict  equity  in  his 
decisions. 
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Cuchullan>  and  cleared  his  character^  as 
none  disputed  the  infallibility  of  his  super- 
natural witness.  However  the  enchantment 
did  not  extend  so  far  as  to  reconcile 
Cuchullan  to  himself.  The  part  he  had 
acted  against  his  sovereign  probed  his  con- 
science to  the  quick,  and  he  felt  that  though 
he  had  the  address  to  silence  others,  there 
was  a  clamorous  monitor  in  his  own  breast> 
that  no  subterfuge  could  quelL 

The  blood  of  his  royal  master  was  on  his 
soul,  and  as  a  partial  atonement  to  his 
manes,  he  renounced  the  pleasures  of  the 
•world,  and  taking  holy  orders,  buried  him- 
self in  a  cloister. 

After  a  long  probation,  the  penitent 
Cuchullan  proposed,  as  a  further  expiation 
of  his  sins,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  he  had  a  second  great  object  in  view ; 
namely,  to  unite  the  two  existing  claioos 
to  the  throhe.  He  would,  as  he  thought, 
thus  console  the  spirit  *f  the  injured  dead, 
by  doing  justice  to  the  living,  as  Edmund 
was  the  rightful  heir  of  the  murdered  king, 
and  Eva  the  presumptive  heir,  through  her 
father. 
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The  sensations  of  the  princess^  when 
CuchuUan  announced  his  name  and  cha- 
racter, may  be  better  conceived  than  de- 
scribed. 

On  the  assassination  of  Curaidh,  her 
father,  Donald  Mac  Roy,  being  his  next 
most  powerful  kinsman,  claimed  the  right 
of  succession  to  the  kingdom ;  and,  by  force 
of  arms,  mounted  the  throne.  Cuchullan 
then  was,  in  some  degree,  the  cause  of  all 
that  was  to  be  lamented  in  the  eventful  for- 
tunes of  that  family.  But  when  she  duly 
considered  the  circumstances,  for  and  against 
the  warrior,  a  man  infatuated  by  love  and 
inflamed  by  resentment,  she  thought  that 
he  was  an  aggressor  more  to  be  pitied  than 
condemned.  Her  charity  made  allowances 
for  Cuchullan,  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
heart-felt  sorrow  on  the  occasion,  claimed 
her  regard  in  an  added  degree. 

One  day,  as  Cuchullan,  giving  an  account 
to  Eva  and  her  friends,  of  his  captivity  at 
Tunis,  he  had  occasion  to  mention  the  noble 
slave;  'and  spoke  of  him,  as  usual,  in  terms 
of  enthusiastic  praise.  O'Connor,  impressed 
by  the  memory  of  that  remarkable  charac- 
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ter^  as  he  listened  to  the  warm  eulogium 
bestowed  by  the  priest,  and  remembered 
the  wretched  destiny  of  the  hero,  appeared 
greatly  affected;  he  took  something  from 
his  bosom,  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart:  be- 
ing questiotied  on  the  circumstance  by  the 
father,  he  answered  :— 

''  That  it  was  a  little  braid  of  hair  he  had 
found  in  a  flesh  M'ound,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ment in  the  leg  of  the  noWe  slave.** 

Eva  felt  an  indescribable  emotion  at  this 
recital,  and  begged  to  see  the  relic ;  but  no 
Sooner  had  she  glanced  her  eye  over  it,  than 
recognising  the  identical  bracelet  which 
she  had  given  to  Edmund  at  their  last  sepa- 
ration, with  a  most  horrific  agitation,  she 
called  on  the  beloved  name,  and  fell  an  ap- 
parent corpse  on  the  floor. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  Eva 
recovered,  and  when  she  did,  it  was  but  to 
a  recollection  of  agony  and  despair. 

She  called  incessantly  on  Edmund,  and, 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  his  painful  death, 
invoked  Heaven  and  all  nature  to  put  an 
end  to  her  sufferings,  that  she  might  follow 
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him  to  the  grave,  stace  nothing  in  life  was 
longer  desirable. 

The  sad  destiny  iof  Edmund  took  pidBsefision 
of  her  mind;  and,^yie)ding'tost;wful  feelings, 
she  knagined'  that  tiis  sorrowing  ftpirit  ho- 
vered about  her,  and  commaile^  W:ith  her. 

In  vain  her  friends  jiesougbf  b^^to  be 
comforted.  In  vain  the  hdlyfUthet^l^eason- 
ed  and  exhorted.  Eva's  heart  mds  dead  to 
joy ;  cold  and  insensible  fo  every  thing  in 
the  form  of^^brisdlatidn,  shfe  wept  without 
ceasing,  till  her  eyes  literally  iheif^d,aM^ay; 
for  the  sight  of  both  <intii*ly  TiSiled. 

Eva  at  lengtli  found  herself  involved  in 
darkness,  perhaps  for  ever,  ^<>o  late  she 
lamented  the  force  of  feeling  that  deprived 
her  of  her  sight,  and  left  her  a  melancholy 
spectacle,  helpless  and  blind,  at  the  niercy 
of  the  world.  But  the  cuf^se  of  sensibility 
was  upon  hef,  and  that  is  a  calamity  which 
seldom  relents  towairds  its  tinfbrtiirtate  pos- 
sessor. 

.  Still  bf  r  in^ind  .^bued  wit^  enthusiasm, 
her  smiles  resumed  tihetr  plaice  in»  h^r  coun- 
tenance, and  in  her  child-like  state  she  was 
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an  objectj  of  all  others,  the  most  calculated 
to  awaken  tenderness 

The  hardfest  hearts  were  known  to  softea 
to  her  distress ;  and,  when  she  passed  into 
the  open  air,  even  the  gay.  and  thoughtless 
would  stop,  and,  contemplating  h6r  beau- 
tiful form,  would  say,  in  remembrance  of 
their  classic  ancestors,  "  Make  way  for  the 

Sistfer  of  Love*!"  ....:.... 

'  The  physicians  ordered  the  princess  to 
take  constant  exercise  in  walking  s  and  one 
evening,  as  the  holy  father  led  the  royal 
maid  along,  a  person  who  met  her,  calling 
her  by  her  name,  exclaimed  : 

«  It  is  she!" 

Ttje  friend  ^ho  spoke  fell  at  her  feet,  and 
kissing  her  hands,  she  felt  the  drops  of  his 
affection  ^arrac  upon  them. 
^  ''  I  think  I  know  you,"  said  Eva,  gently 
touching  his  coat;  "  but,  a«  I  cannot  see,  I 
am  not  quite  sura  to  whom  I  qpeak." 

It  was  Da  PauUe. 

*  This  obseirv^tion  respecting  Eva  adverted  at  onc« 
to  her  blindness  and  her  i>«aiiity. 
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"  What !''  cried  he;  «  is  Eva  blind  ?  fs 
the  brightest  creature  upon  earth  in  dark- 
ness?" looking  up  in  her  face.  "  No,  no," 
said  he,  passionately  5  "  where  Eva  is,  the 
darkness  of  vision  must  be  dispelled,  for 
light  ever  dwells  in  her  mind." 

Da  Paulle  had  prosecuted  his  travels  to 
dissipate,  in  change  of  scene,  the  dejection 
that  oppressed  him.  His  heart  was  fixed 
on  Eva,  and  it  amalgamated  with  his  being; 
and  as  he  proceeded  on  his  route  through 
Greece,  he  fondly  indulged  the  idea  that  he 
was  following  the  beloved  object  of  his 
affections. 

Da  Paulle  had  arrived  but  a  few  days 
previous  at  Athens,  and  accidentally  met 
Eva,  as  she  was  led  forth  to  refresh  herself 
with  the  morning,  air. 

Eva  could  not  express  what  she  felt.  She- 
did  not  say  that  her  heart  was  breaking, 
but  a  deep  silence  implied  it;  and  Da 
Paulle,  in  his  tenderness,  had  recourse,  as 
heretofore,  to  music,  which  he  thought 
wouldf  soothe  her. 

He  performed  himself  on  various  instru- 
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ments^  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  ser- 
vants, generally  amused  the  sightless  Eva 
of  an  evening,  with  selections  of  the  finest 
Italian  composers  of  that  age» 

She  felt  grateful  for  this  delicate  proof  of 
attention;  and,  destitute  of  all  amusements, 
impatiently  waited  for  the  arrival  of  night, 
to  enjoy^  undisturbed^  the  soul-soothipg 
strains..  One  evening.  Da  PauIIe  and  his 
suite  continued  to  play  till  a  late  hour  in 
the  gardens,  from  which  they  did  not  de- 
part till  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Eva  felt,  on- 
this  night,  a  certain  sensation  she  could  not 
defme;  and  she  departed  to  rest  with  a 
satisfaction  which  she  had  hitherto  not  felt 
since  her  blindness.  ' 


END  OF  VOL    T. 
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THE  BARD  OF  THE  WEST; 

OR, 

NED  OF  THE  HILLS. 


CHAP.  L 

The  next  morning  early,  as  Deirdri  threw 
open  the  lower  casemeat,  a  remarkable  tall 
figure  approached  the  ii^indow.  He  gave 
into  her  hand  a  bunch  of  roses,  and  with* 
drew  precipitately:  Deirdri  particularly  no* 
ticed  that  he  was  dressed  in  a  black  habit, 
and  a  mourning  plume  shaded  his  face  from 
view.  He  had  an  air  of  majesty,  and  about 
his  neck  was  the  collar  of  the  red  branchy  a 
badge  wdl  known  to  Deirdri. 

The  magnificent  appearance  of  the  knight 
forcibly  struck  her,  occasioned,  probablyi 
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by  an  associatioti  of  ideas ;  and^  as  she  looked 
after  hinij  she  felt  a  sensation  of  respect^ 
approaching  to  awe. 

Tlie  roses,  fresh  plucked,  were  still  wet 
with  the  dew:  Eva  put  them  in  her  bosom. 

The  following  morning  the  mysterious 
stranger  repeated  his  visit;  and,  having 
given  in  a  new  supply  of  flowers,  retired,  as 
before,  without  speaking.       ' 

These  roses  were  without  thorns.  The 
briars  had  been  carefully  taken  off,  and  the 
binding  that  confined  the  bouquet  contained^ 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  these 
words  :rT-  ^ 

"  An  offering  from  the  victim  of 
disappointed  love,  to  that  of  match- 
LESS FRIENDSHIP.— MaY  BOTH  BE  ENABLED 
TO  MAKE  A  SACRIFICE  OF  THEIR  FEEUNGS 
AT  THE  ALTAR  OF  RESIGNATION." 

From  this  time,  by  command  of  the  un« 
known,  a  black  slave  appeared  every  morn- 
ing at  the  lattice,,  with  fresh  roses  for  Eva ; 
and  Deirdri,  naturally  curious  on  the  occa- 
sion, conceiving  this  a,  good  opportunity  to 
sift  the  matter,  put  a  piece  of  silver  coin 
into  the  hand  of  the  slavey  and  begged  to 
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knew  the  aaaie  and  quality  of  his  master. 
But  the  Moor  was  faithful  to  his  trtist:  he 
dropped  the  bribe  ibdigDantly^  aiid,  speak- 
ing imperfect  6reek%  put  his  right  hand  to 
his  bi^easty  and  replied  r 

'^  Me  no  betray  massa;  for  massa  love 
me,  and  me  love  massa." 

Deirdri,  though  she  felt  her  curidsity  diis- 
appointed,  could  not  but  admire  the  fidelity 
of  the  man ;  and,  with  a  bhish,  ackno  wiedg* 
od  the  impropriet^r  of  her  qaesticm. 

The  slavey  when  next  he  came  with  the 
flowers,  noticing  Eyia  as  she  sat  at  the 
lattice: 

'<.  Pow  blind  r'  said  he,  '^maasa  gcme 
orer  seas. — M^issa  gone  to  de  desert  to  find 
i^wise  fnan.........Bnt  xheer  up,  my  little 

maid,  massa^soon  retm^il  to  cure  and  make 
well." 

They  he^d  no  more  of  the  master  for 

*  This  sbfe  isrepreBeated  as  speaking  a  trricen  kind 
of  Grisek;  bat,  as  any  attempt  at  giving  this  K|rt  of  lan- 
guage would  be  ridicubns,  it  is  th0i|(;ht:  best  ,^  convey 
fee  seiitimeiits  the  Negro  wishe*  ta  exprcsi^  in  that 
iort  of  broken  English  generally  aa^  by  the  natives  of 
hbooiuttry. 
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three  months,  though  the  slave  appeared 
every  day  as  usual.  The  virinter  passed 
away  without  elucidating  the  mystery; 
and  the  spring  just  opening,  the  stranger 
knight  appeared  onoe  more  at  the  lattice. 
His  countenance  was  shaded,  as  usual,  by 
the  mourning  plume,  but  benevolence  beamr 
ed  in  his  eyes,  which  were  illumined  with 
an  expression  that  seemed  angelia.  The 
melodious  sound  of  his  voice  gave  an  idea 
of  something  superior;  and  he  put  into 
Deirdri's  hand  a  small  ivory  box. 

*'  This  box,''  said  he,  addressing  her  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  "  contains  a 
powder,  pr^ared  by  a  sage  philosopher  at 
Cos*,  vrhence  I  have  obtained  it,  which, 
under  God,  will  restore  the  blind  to  sight." 

'*  Blessed  angel,"  cried  Deirdri,  throwing 
herself  on  her  knees  in  holy  enthusiasm,  as 
if  she  thought  his  presence  '^  brought  healing 
on  its  wings'^  She  attempted  to  thank 
him,  but  the  unknown,  waving  his  hand,  in- 
terrupted her : 

*  It  most  be  remembered  tbat  Cos  was^  at  this  time^ 
the  first  !tchool  of  the  arts  and  sciences^  particnlarly  pby 
sici^  and  has  been  rendejred  famous  as  being  the  birth- 
plaoc  of  several  of  the  AscUpiads. 
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"  No  words/'  said  he,  "  Having  the 
power  to  assist  my  fellow  cres^ture^  I  only 
do  my  duty ;  and^  should  the  powder  sue* 
ceed,  I  shall  be  every  way  recompensed  by 
my  own  feelings/' 

He  walked  away,  and  it  was  some  tim€ 
before  Deirdri  could  rise,  or  collect  herself. 
She  felt  that  so  much  benevolence  seemed 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  Heaven,  ai>d  she 
was  inclined  to  believe  she  had  seen  an  in« 
habitant  of  the  regions  of  the  blessed ;  and, 
wild  with  joy,  she  related  the  import  of  the 
a^ngel-visit  to  Eva, 

The  princess  herself  was  almost  over- 
powered with  wonder.  Her  heart  beat 
high  and  her  cheek  was  bright  with  raptu- 
rous emotions.  She  felt  a  conviction  of 
something  miraculous;  and,  with  devout 
gratitude,  she  fell  upon  her  knee6,  and 
prayed  inwardly; 

The  priest,  who  had  listened  with  atten- 
tion to  the  whole  detail,  now  examined  the 
powder  contained  in  the  ivory  box,  and  a 
ben^iction  broke  from  his  lips.  While  he 
yet  pronounced  the  blessing,  Eva,  feeling  a 
glow  of  enthusiasni  rekindling  in  her  breast. 
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stretched  out  her  hand  &r  the  powdeV,  and 
pressing  the  sacred  gift  to  her  lips,  bowed 
her  head  over  it  in  mute  assent.  iShe  had 
dreamed  of  Edmund  the  night  before,  and 
|>eheld  him  an  angel  clothed  in  glory :  that 
he  had  whispered.toher  in  the  inteQectual 
language  of  the  blessed,  and  seven  times  r^ 
peated,  "  liappy  are  they  wha  put  their  trust 
in  G(id:' 

The  recollection  of  tlie  heavenly  vision 
inspired  her  with  confidence,  and  she  obey- 
ed the  mandate  of  the  stranger..  The  di- 
rections were,  that  she  should  snuff  up  the 
powder  at  intervals*  She  did  so,  and  having 
twice  used  it,  found,  from  the  fervent  heat 
which  took  place,  and  the  pain  koccasicnied, 
that,  if  it  did  not  soon  produce  a  salutary 
effect,  she  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  it. 
This,  however,  was  the  crisis ; ,  she  leaned 
on  the  breast  of  Deirdri,  and  shortly  the 
paroxysm  abated.  Eva  dropped  into  a  deep 
sleep,  which  lasted  till  toWardd  evening. 

Her  chamber  had  a  large  window,  which 
opened  on  a  balcony  fronting  the  temple  of 
Minerva.  This  had  been  converted  into  a 
christian  church,  and  an  annual  high  mass 
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was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  the 
establishment  ci  Christianity  on  the  ruins  of 
paganism.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  this 
celebration;  and  the  noise^  occasioned  by  a 
grand  procession  to  the  church*  awoke  the 
princess.  She  could  now  open  her  eyes,  and> 
throwing  on  a  loose  wrapper,  ran  to  the 
balcony. 

The  crowd  was  immense,  and  had  a  strange 
effect  on  her  newly-recovered  sight.   • 

After  the  procession  had  entered  the  sa- 
cred dome,  as  the  princess  was  about  to  re- 
turn to  her  chamber,  she  beheld,  in  a  group 
of  persons  habited  as  academicians*^  the 
form  which  had  been  so  long  impressed  up^ 
on  her  heart;  and  which,  even  during  her 
blindness,  had  never  left  her  mind's  eye^*^ 
it  was  Edmund's;  but  '^  whether  in  the 

*  At  this  period  Athens  aboahded  in  philoiopbers.^ 
It  swarmed^  according  to  hm^,  with  olokes,  slaves, 
and  satchels:  you  beheld  every  inhere  long  beards,  a 
book  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  walks  full  of  oompanies, 
discoursing  and  reasoning.  The  cloke  of  Tribanuim 
was  the  habit  of  all  the  orders.  The  gederal  oolenr  was 
dark,  but  the  Cynio  order  wore  wlpte,  and  with  the  Slme, 
had  the  folds  doubled.  One  shoulder  was  bare,  the  hair 
hangi^g  down,  the  beard  umhaven*    The  Cyiu^  com- 
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*odjr,  or  out  of  the  body,  she  knew  not  ;'* 
for,  .almost  instantaneously,  it  vanished 
from  her  sight  j  and  she  began  to.fear  it  was 
a  species  of  «  optical  delusion^''  created  by 
her  imagination;  or  else  an  appearance  from 
the  world  of  spirits.  She  re-entered  the 
apartment,  and  throwing  herself  on  a  sofa, 
burst  into  an  exclamation  of  grief  and  dis- 
appointment. 

Cuchullan  and  Deirdri,  who  were  watch- 
ing in  an  adjoining  room,  hastened  to  the 
assistance  of  the  princesB ;  how  great  may 
be  supposed  to  be  their  joy  and  surprise,  on 
beholding,  her  eyes  wide  open,  bright,  and 
without  any  indication  of  inflammation 
whatsoever.~Such  was  the  happy  opera- 
tion of  the  wonderful  powder*. 

pared  wiUi  the  Stoic,  and  Pythagorean,  iras  slorMy  and 
negligent;  hit  cloke  generally  in  tatters^  his  nails  long, 
and  his  feet  naked.  The  Cynic  was  also  armed  with  a 
staff,  as  a  defence.  The  Sophist  was  adorned  with  purple, 
and  polished  as  well  in  dress  and  person^  as  in  language 
and  Planners. 

♦  The  name  of  thitf  powder  was  OptKalmiac  Catko- 
licon;  and  indeed  its/ffects  sanctioned  its  name. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  imagination,  as  a  fact,  similar 
ia  every  respect,  can  be  attested  by  the  author;  and  it 
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'*  0  God !"  said  Deirdri,  "  Ae  can  see !" 

*'  Praised  be  the  Lord  I''  said  Cucbullan. 

•*  Yes/*  cried  Eva,  uplifting  her  hands 
and  smiling,  '^  I  see  my  dear  friends  again; 
and,  but  a  moment  since,  I  also  saw 
Edmund- — He  stood  before  me,  dressed 
in  mourning,  with  a  plume  in  his  cap,  and 
he  wore  the  order  of  the  r^rf  branch  i^* 

The  father  and  Deirdri  looked  amazed. 
"/You  marvej  at  my  words,*'  said  Era,  ^*  but 
indeed  I  have  spoken  the  truth.  It  wa& 
Edmund,  or  his  spirit" 

"  Holy  virgin!"  said  Deirdri,  "  it  mu^t 
have  been  the  blessed  angel  who  gave  me 
the  box.  He  was  dressed  as  you  describe; 
but,  surely,  I  should  have  known  *  Ned  of 
the  Hillsy  unless,  as  you  say,  he  was 
changed  into  a  spirit;  and  even  then  I 
think  I  should  be  able  to  distingubh  his 

b  known  to  buidreds>  that  she  was  cared  of  a  dreadful 
disease  of  the  ^es-by  Mb.  M'Rayn^  oculist,  of  Dufotin*. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  merits  of  this  man  are  not 
^tter  rewarded. 

It  was  a  received  opinion  among,  the  ancients^  thai 
ioflammatory  disorders  of  t&e  eyes  were  cured  almost  in-r 
staatanconsly  by  th6  application,  or  not  at  all. 
B5 
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ghdst  from  that  of  eyery  other  man;  but, 
now  I  think  of  it,  I  did  not  see  his  face,  for 
he  contrived  to  keep  the  plumes  of  hi^  hel- 
met partly  over  iti  though,  I  must  own,  the 
figure  was  something  like  our  Edmund.'^ 

Eva  longed  to  behold  again  the  *^  mi- 
nistering spirit"  of  the  hero.  But  an  im- 
penetrable veil  continued  to  hide  him  from 
her  view. 

Thus  given  up  to  her  reflections,  one 
evening,  abqut  the  latter  end  of  May,  hav- 
ing walked  put  into  the  suburbs,  followed 
by  her  Greek  attendant,  she  wandered 
along  the  cool  banks  of  the  Ilissus. 

The  scene  was  romantic  and  beautiful. 
It  was  a  sweet  i^le,  diversified  by  wood  and 
water,  under  the.  shade  of  Mount  Hy- 
mettus*. 

A  succession  of  aromatic  plants,  herbs, 
and  flowers,  bloomed  along  this  valley,  in 
sweet  profusion ;  and  these  groye^  of  beauty, 
'gradually  winding  up  the  greitt  and  pic- 

*  This  description  'Will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  tame, 
by  consulting  the  ancient  ajvd  modem  writers;  as  well 
as  ttie  travels  of  thofte  ifho  have  visited  this  pla«^  even 
in  our  own  days* 
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ttiresque  $teep  of  Delphi^  approached  even 
to  sablimity  itselft 

There  was  a  balmy  fragrance  upon  the 
air.  Shephefrds  in  the  landscape,  animated 
the  picture,  wd  not  one  came  near  without 
bringing  with  him  some  feature  df  ancient 
civilization. 

The  pdished  peasants  of  Attica^^  as  they 
walked  past  Eva,  would  stop  a  moment^ 
and  looking  at  her,  suddenly  chaunt  extem- 
pore a  verse  or  twoi  and  olhers>  witty  at 
their  forefathers,  would  perhaps  make  somtf 
acute  remark,  on  the  time,  the  place^  or  the 
occasion,  highly  seasonable^  well  turned^ 
and  complimentaU 

£va>  with  delight,  acknowledged  this  well* 
known  trait  in  the  Athenians;  and,  with 
great  truths  thought,  that  fortune  has  no- 
thing  to  do  with  wit;  otherwise  barbarism 
had,  long  since,  buried  the  natural  intellect 
of  this  classic  people  amid  the  ruins  of 
theii:  country. 

Sighing  €>ver  the  fate  of  Attica,  the  prin* 

*  That  the  peasantry  of  Attica  irere  highly  gifted  by 
aaturej  and  refined  from  habits  \A  proved  by  Melmoth  in  his 
Observations  on  the  Customs  and  Miners  of  Greece. 
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cess  dropped  into  deep  musing.  The  Tower 
of  the  Winds*,  the  Acropolis,  and  other 
structures  sacred  to  the  city  of  Minerva, 
were  in  sight.  Beyond  these,  withiiv  the 
region  of  New  Athens,  the  majestic  ruin  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  witnessed 
the  master-hand  of  the  earlier  architects 
who  planned  this  renowned  edifice;  which, 
though  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  a  mere,  ruin, 
from  the  substructure  and  columns  still  exr 
tant,  formed  a  striking  object,  especially 
when  viewed  with  due  proportions  of  light 
and  shade. 

The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  moun- 
tain and  tb^  reflection  of  its  beams  gild- 
ing the  hanging  woods  on  the  steep  of 
Delphi,  the  gl<yy,  beautifully  bright,  fell 
over  the  marble  arc h^  or  gateway,  of  this 
august  fabric ;  as  |f  jto  show,  with  proper  ef- 
fect^ the  only  temple  in  the  world,  said  *^  to 

*  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  has  caused  to  be 
bttilt^  at  his  seat  in  the  pQrth  of  Ireland,  a  temple,  in  imi- 
iatiott  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  at  Athens ;  it  has  a  fine 
effect  as  the  visitor  ascends  the  hill  pn  which  it  is  si« 
tuated,  and  i$  executed  with  a  ehm^  taste,  which  does 
great  honour  to  the  architect. 
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have  been  designed  with  a  grandeur  worthy 
the  ruler  of  heaven.** 

Eva  had  been  to  see  this  celebrated 
structure  before ;  but  she  now  beheld  it  in 
a  new  light. 

The  princess  was  lost  in  wonder,j5ur- 
rounded  with  some  of  the  most  striking  and 
original  scenery  of  Athens ;  her  recollection 
of  history  brought  forcibly  to  her  mind  the 
instability  of  empires ;  and  Eva,with  an  awed 
feeling  she  could  not  account  for^  seemed 
sinking,  but  under  an  impression  of  some 
unseen  object  that  awaited  a  fuller  deve- 
lopment. 

There  was  something  more  in  her  ideas 
than  language  could  possibly  convey;  it  had 
in  it  all  that  fugitive  sonnething,  which  re- 
sembles a  principal  charni  in  music>  by 
being  unfinished* 

The  birds  were  performing  sweetly  their 
evening  service  toNature^^  and  the  fragrance 
of  the  groves  was  ineffable. 

Eva  was  agreeably  roused  from  her  re- 
verie^ -a  pleasurable  sensation  -  thrilled 
through  ber  framei  and  she  raised  her  eyes 
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from  tlie  ground  with  an  intensity  of  ex- 
pression, that  made  her  heart  vibrate  in 
contemplating  the  heavenly  scene  before 
her ;  and,  as  though  the  powers  of  her  mind 
grasped  the  future  with  a  sentiment  almost 
prophetic,  her  pious  aspirations  ascended 
on  the  air,  and  a  holy  confidence  elevating 
her  soul,  she  remained  in  an  extacy  of  hope 
and  heavenly  assurance,  till  a  solemn  voice 
awoke  her  from  this  happy  trance. 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  passing  pilgrim;  and, 
as  be  gas;ed  around,  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  he  burst  out  into  the  follow^ 
ing  exclamation : 

'*  O,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth !  what 
delights  hast  thou  prepared  for  the  poor  1" 

St.  Augustin  had  expressed  himself  in 
this  manner,  on  a  similar  occasion;  and 
Eva,  pleased  and  surprised,  thus  addressed 
the  pilgrim: 

•*  Venerable  nian,''  said  Eva, "  you  seem 
to  have  added  the  piety  of  a  true  christian 
to  the  respectability  of  years." 

"Ah,  lady!"  said  the  stranger,  "not 
mine  be  the  merit;  the  glory  is  due  to 
God  alone.    I  was  involved  in  gross  dark- 
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ness;  but  a  ministering  angel  unsealed  the 
book*  of  life,  and  opened  my  eyes  to  under- 
stand it.  I  saw  clearly  thaC  there  were  pre* 
cious  promises  contained  therein,  *and  I 
found  that  these  had  been  fulfilled  respect- 
ing man,  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity 
himself.  My  former  creed,*'  continued  he, 
**  could  not  comprehend  this :  I  was  bom 
and  bred  in  the  faith  of  Mahomet;  he 
preached  only  to  the  senses,  but  the  chris- 
tian volume  preaches  to  the  heart.  This 
Yolume  was  putinto  my  hands,  whilst  wan- 
dering through  the  wilds  of  Africa,  by  a 
christian  knight,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Saracens.  He  was  called 
*  Edmund  of  Erin;  and  to  him,  as  the 
blessed  instrument,  I  owe  my  conyersion 
and  demotion  to  the  cross.'^ 

**  Ah  Y^  said  Eva,  "  where  did  you  last 
see  this  extraordinary  person  ?'* 

**  I  left  him  still  a  prisoner,"  replied  he, 
t*  and  heard  that  he  had  been  taken  to 
Tunis."  Eva  sighed  heavily,  and  appeared 
absorbed  in  grief.  "  This  man,**  said  the 
pSgrim,  *^was  what   might  be  called  a 

*  The  Ttarks  caU  the  Old  Testament ''  the  Book.'' 
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Universalist  ;  he  had  that  charity, 
which  *  hopeth  all  things.'  He  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  man  was  created  for  happiness; 
and  that  hell  was  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels,  exclusively.  He  believed 
that  p€iiitenc€\  at  any  period  of  corporeal  or 
mental  existence,  would  procure  pardon; 
and  that  there  was  no  state,  or  situation  of 
being,  that  precluded  the  application  of  the 
healing  balm  of  redemption." 

Eva  gave  the  pilgrim  some  money  and 
walked  away  in  silence,  refflecting  on  the 
strange  coincidences  which   brought  Ed- 
mund continually  before  her.     She  was  near 
the  Areopagus ;  and  a  heavy  shower  of  rain 
forced  her  to  take  shelter  in   one  of  the 
pprches.     The  doctors,  academicians,  stu- 
dents, &c.^were  passing,  in  quick  succes- 
sion; and  the  crowds  increasing  every  mo- 
ment, Eva  felt  herself  under  the  necessity 
of  giving  way,  and  was  carried  into  the 
great  hall.     Much  interest  was  excited,  by 
preparations  for  the  election  of  a  new  mem- 
ber of  the  Areopagus.    There  were  several 
candidates,  as  well  foreigners  as  Greeks,  and 
a  public  display  of  talent^  to  prove  the  eligi* 
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bSity^  was  necessary.  Varioas  topics  were 
discussed,  agreeable  to  the  themes  which 
bad  been  giv^n.  Several  had  already  spoken 
with  great  applause,  when  a  stranger 
ascended  the  rostrum.  He  was  for  awhile 
unnoticed,  so  great  was  the  admiration  ex- 
cited by  the  former  speakers.  At  length  a 
moment's  silence  gave  him  opportunity,  and 
he  broke  upon  the  auditory  in  a  manner 
which  astonished  them.  The  subject  for 
discussion  was  history  ;  and  itr  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  orator  to  prove  the  influence  of  its 
writers*  on  the  world.  The  instance  he 
adduced   was  Philip  of  Macedon^    when 

*  Sages  and  chieftains  sore  had  birth 

Ere  Socrates,  or  Caesar's  day; 
.    These  gain'd  new  conquests  o'er  the  earthy 
And  these  new  systems  might  display. 
But  vain  the  sages^  vain  the  heroes'  pride. 
No  bard  immortalized  them— and  th«y  died, 
lo  vain  they  struggled  for  a  deathless  fame. 
They  had  no  bard — and  died  without »  name. 

Theauthortmsts  she  will  be  excused  giving  the  above 
lines  in  imitation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  Ode,  4th 
Book  of  Horace,  in  a  way  somewhat  different  from  Mr. 
Pope.  In  this  age  of  boasted  reason,  she  has  taken  the 
liberty  of  thinking  for  herself. 
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with  a  conquering  army,  ]l>efore  the  city  of 
Minerva*,  he  spared  the  place,  as  the  repo- 
sitory of  art  and  science,  only  because  he 
dreaded  the  detestation  of  posterity.        * 

At  this  passage,  the  clapping  for  the 

former  candidate  suddenly  ceased  4  and  the 

stranger,  raising  his  voice,  cried  aloud: 

"  History  saved  ATHENSf!" 

Eva  started  at  this  exclamation,    and, 

looking  up,  beheld  Edmund! !f     He  was 

*  Athens  was  so  called  by  its  inhabitants. 

t  The  fact  is  so :  Athens  was  literally  saved>  at  the 
time  mentioned^  by  history;  that  is>bya  dread  offtttore 
iniamy^  arising  from  the  record  of  the  historian.  From 
this  period  to  the  13th  century^  we  find  little  of  interest 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  Athens;  hpweyer,  about  this 
time,  she  again  emerged  into  some  consequence,  and  was 
soon  after  taken  by  Saltan  Morat  Since  then  it  has 
.been  soccessively  subject,  by  conquest,  to  the  Spaniards, 
Venetians,  and  others,  and  was  again  almost  forgotten. 
The  character  of  this  ancient  seat  of  learning,  it  is  hoped, 
will  revive  again,  through  the  interference  of  Great 
Britain,  to  whom  has  been  lately  ceded  the  protection  of 
the  Ionian  Isles ;  and  some  of  our  native  geniuses  seem 
to  have  derived  a  portion  of  the  inspiration  originally 
boasted  oi,  by  their  late  visits  to  the  ancient  seats  of  the 
Muses. 
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indeed  the  speaker^;  and  the  Athenian^^ 
wanned  by  the  apt  remark  on  the  glory  of 
their  country^  waving  their  caps^  shouted 
thunders  of  applause. 

Eva's  brain  was  on  fire,  and  her  heart 
seemed  locked  within  her.  She  could  not 
utter  a  word  ^  but^  making  an  attempt  to 
spring  forward,  she  reeled,  and  fell  insensible. 
However,  such  was  the  noisy  triumph  of  the 
^ene,that  the  transaction  passed  unnoticed. 
She  was  carried  home  in  this  state,  and  the 
most  eminent  of  the  faculty  called  to  her 

*  It  was  nothing  new  that  an  enlightened  stranger 
ahoidd  be  permitted  to  speak  in  the  Areopagus,  even 
thoi^h  he  should  not  have  entered  himself  a  student^  as  in 
the  ease  of  Edmund.  We  find^  so  fax  as  the  authority  of 
St.  Paul  is  good^  that  the  Athenians  spent  their  whole 
timcift  searching  oat  something  new;  upon  this  prin* 
eiple  they  heard  St.  Paul  with  patience,  and  the  result 
was^  that  many  were  convinced.  Amongst  the  number 
was  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  one  of  the  doctors  of 
the  learned  assembly.  St.  Paul  made  known  to  them 
what  they  peofessed  they  knew  not ;  and  they  received  the 
TRUTH^  because  it  was  made  plain  through  their  reason. 
Edmund  is  represented  here  to  have  convinced  them 
nearly  in  the  same  way,  viz.  by  an  appeal  at  once  to 
their  own  infonnation  on  the  subject  before  them,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth. 
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assistance;  but  the  energy  of  her  spirit, 
straggling  to  regain  Edmund^  soon  roused 
her  from  her  swoon 

A  confusion  reigned  in  Eva's  mind.  She 
put  her  hand  to  her  head,. as  if, to  arrest  her 
wandering  ideas;  but  her  whole  soul  was 
bent  on  one  object,  with  an  intensity  that 
touched  on  delirium.  At  this  moment  of 
abstraction,  the  remembrance  of  Edqnund's 
deathful  captivity  rushing  on  her  brain,  she 
imagined  she  had  seen  a  visioni%qth  at  home 
and  at  the  Areopagus.  Her  heart  paused^ 
and,  with  an  awed  spirit,  she  re^iained  in  a 
silence  only  broken  by  her  sighs. 

The  next  morning  one  of  the  doctors  of 
the  Areopagus  waited  on  the  princess  to 
niake  his  enquiries,  but  she  was  too  much 
agitated  to  see  him.  It  was  some  days  be- 
fore this  gentleman  was  admitted  ;  and,  on 
his  entrance,  the  princess  could  only  greet 
him  with  her  tears.  He  ascribed  it  to  the 
intolerable  pressu^rc  of  the  crowd  in  the 
Areopagus,  and  feelingly  lamented  the  cir- 
cumstance. But  Eva  undeceived  him  as 
to  the  cause  of  her  indisposition,  and  frank- 
ly stated,  that  she  had  seen,  in  the  ball  of 
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the  Areopagus,  something   that  she   had 
e?ery  reason  to  believe  was  sapernatural. 

The  doctor  looked  steadfastly  at  her. 

**  It  may  seem  strange,"  said  she,  "  but 
it  is  true.  We  cannot  forget  those  wha 
have  loved  us;  and,  as  long  as  I  live,  I 
shall  mourn  the  death  of  on^,  whose  appa- 
rition I  lately  beheld,  though  he  is  now  sub- 
stantially an  angel  in  heaven." 

Her  imagination  was  strongly  worked  up ; 
and,  sighing  from  a  heart  full  of  woe,,  lost 
in  the  wildness  of  her  fancy^  she  placed  her 
hand  on  her  breast. — Again  recovering  her? 
self,  '^  the  patriot  and  the  saint  must  die," 
said  she,  '^  as  well  as  the  coward  and  the 
slave."' 

She  trembled  violently,  and  uttering  some 
incoherent  words  to  hide  her  emotion,  turn^ 
ed  away.  But  to  understand  all  the  feel- 
ings, all  the  seeming  contradictions  of  her 
heart,  was  impossible.  She  sobbed  aloud, 
and  the  ardent  fervour  of  her  soul  once 
moreapproachingto frenzy—"  Oh  Edmund ! 
Edmund !"  continued  she,  "  the  light  of 
Heaven  was  in  the  temple,  and  thy  spirit. 
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like  that  of  Paul^  bore  testiniony  to  the 
truth:' 

The  learned  gentkman,  taking  her  lite- 
rally, acknowledged  the  effect  produced  on 
the  assembly  by  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  the  stranger;  and,  after  noticing  his  abi- 
lities in  a  complimental  manner,  further 
observed,  that  he  gained  the  election.  At 
this  moment  Cuchullan  entered.  Eva's 
powers  were  all  .absorbed,  and  the  doctor, 
anxious  for  an  explanation,  addressed  the 
father  to  that  purpose.  . 

Cuchullan  briefly  observedi  '^  that  the 
princess  had  been  stmi^gely  affected  by  the 
scene  tit  the  Areopagus,  from  an  idea  that 
the  stranger  who  spoke  was  actually  a  ^e» 
ceased  friend;  who  bad,  on  this  occasion, 
revisited  the  earth/' 

During  the  conversation  Eva  Acaraely 
breathed ;  and  the  learned  visitor,  willing  to 
give  every  satisfaction  in  his  power,  now 
stated  some  particulars,  which  at  onae  re* 
jlol ved  the  mystery. 

He  said,  ^'that  the  successful  speaker 
vras  but  little  known;   however,  it  was 
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generally  understood  that  be  was  a  travellcfc 
of  rank/'  The  doctor  then  paid  some  warm 
comirfiments  on  the  career  of  glory  he  had 
entered  on,  and  added^  *^  that  they  revered 
him  in  the  academy,  as  a  prodigy  of  learn* 
xng^  But/'  said  he,  '*  this  singular  young 
man  is  under  the  wing  of  a  sage  Mentor^ 
and  they  are  in  SEARCH  OF  TRUTH.  How- 
ever,*' and  the  doctor  looked  impressively, 
^  if  there  is  substance  in  good  acts,  the 
truth  is  in  themselves;  for  they  go  about, 
zealous  friends  of  the  human  race,  dissemi- 
nating what  is  useful,  and  assisting  those  in 
need.  Not  that  they  pretetid  to  teach," 
said  the  learned  gentleman,  ^^  for  they  seek 
instruction.  These  uiea  are  UNIVERSAL^ 
ISTS,"  continued  he,  **  they  tolerate  every 
creed,  giving  each  its  own  peculiar  merit, 
and  making  such  allowances  as  circum- 
stances may  sanction.  In  a  word,  truth 
is  their  pursuit,  and  lM:tiv6  benevdence 
their  constant  practice.  As  phtkwopbers 
and  physicians  were  originally  the  same,  or 
miited:,  like  Plato,  Tholes,  Laeriius,  and 
Demoeritusy  we  find  blended  in  these  two 
persons,  the  love  of  knowledge,  or  philo- 
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sophy,  with  the  study  of  nature,  or  physic. 
Followers  of  Esculapius,  they  have  studied 
in  the  first  school  of  the  Asclepiads,  where 
the  doctrines  of  Hippocrates  were  preserved 
pure  to  the  time  of  GaLn;  and  the  young 
cavalier,  a  few  months  since,  went  from 
hence  to  Cos,  in  order  to  consult  a  sage  of 
that  celebrated  school,  particularly  skilled 
m  a  method  of  treatment  for  the  eyes  j  and, 
having  studied'  that  most  useful  art>  about 
.  six  weeks  ago  returned  to  Athens,  possessed 
of  the  means  to  cure  blindness* 

At  these  words,  Eva  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  wonder  ^  but  the  doctor,  attributing 
her  surprise  to  incredulity,  vouched  the 
fact  by  addeicing  the  proof. 

"  It  is  known  here,"  said  he,  "  that  this 
stranger  practices  physic  without  fee  or  re- 
ward :  that  he  has  restored  several  persons 
to  health  i  and  in  particular,  on  a  late  occa- 
sion, that  he  gave  sight  to  thq  blind.'* 

"  Yes,'*  said  Eva,  fully  comprehending 
iiim,^*and  I  am  the  evidence  of  the  miracle/* 
She  threw  herself  oti  her  knees,  and,  believ- 
ing Edmund  was  indeed  living,  breathed 
out  her  rapturous  thanks  in  prayer. 
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It  may  be  supposed  that  Cuchullan  was 
not  an  uDconcernied  spectator.  He  savr 
dearly  into  the  whole  affair;  and,  ta- 
king the  doctor  aside,  he  obtained  the  ad<^ 
dress  of  the  stranger :  it  appeared  that  his 
residence,  was  the  beautiful  palazza  and 
flower-gardens,  origin^ly  visited  by  Eva  at 
the  time  of  her  blindness,  but  the  house  was 
at  present  shut  up.  The  stranger  knight, 
now  known  to  be  Edmund,  had  beensudden- 
\y  called  away ;  heJiad  left;  Athens  private- 
ly,  and  no  one  could  rightly  tell  whither  he 
was  gone.  However,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
general  opinion,  that  he  went  direct  to 
Thebes,  in  Livadia,  as  he  was  heard  to  say; 
it  was  his  intention  to  go  oyer  at)  Greece^ 
and  so  dn  into  Turkey, 

To  overtake  him,  if  po^ible,;.was  oow 
the  design  of  his  friends,  ai^  many  causejs 
coQtribated  to  this  determination. 

It  may  be  neceis^fy  to  inform  the  reader, 
that  O'Connor  was  the  sworn  adherent  of 
Edmund.  Young  mpuntaineers,  they  had 
grown  up  together^  niuted  in  all  the  bonds,  of 
youthful  friend^Hip;  ^^  when  the  Hero  of 
the  Hills  aaifen^d  the  dignity  of  his  father^ 
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and  iedf  tbe  j^attiMs  agaiart  the  wiats^Tf 
O'Contior  fought  by  Kis  tids»  and  would 
hdVe  died  for  his  prince.  But  whien  dae 
h^ote  Edmund  gare  himself  Tip  for  the  pre^ 
iervMion  of  his  parent,  fae  fled,  rather  than 
M^y  to  ttritnesss  such  a  sacrifiK^e.  The  erent, 
however,  was  in  the  hands  ^f  Providence ; 
Ulid,  altfabugb  It  fate  not  less  rigorous  had 
apparently  overtaken  the  hero  at  Tuni^  the 
tiittfttph  o(  virtue  still  formed  a  strong  light 
in  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who 
teemed  a  victim  of  wrat^,  for  th(d  aocom- 
plishment  of  some  greait  end.  Thus  Heaven, 
for  divine  purposely,  e&erci^es  itB  judgment 
The  viid  of  its  wrath  was  poiu^  oiit»  even 
on  the  Son  of  God,  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  human  race.  Who,  then,  can  pretend 
to  limit  the  attributes  of  tlie  I^ity,  or  tMest 
feiswHl? 

Edmund^s,  indeed,  may  be  oonsidered  an 
extraordinary  resuscitation  j  he  seemed 
ariten  again  to  life,  when  the  tumd  of  death 
teemed  to  hold  possession  <^him,  and  kis 
ttimd  was  so  renewed  by  diviue  f^aoe,  that 
fas  might  be  said  to  have  iveen  born  agam. 
60  litottght  his  friend»s  and  Coc^iiikin,  not 
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Jess  anxioas  tlnn  O^Connor  and  Eva,  to  pay 
due  respect  to  the  heso^  MK>lFed  to  ioXhw 
him  I  and,  joined  by  the  Romaa  noble 
and  his  saite»  they  set  out  for  Thebea  witii« 
out  dday. 

The  trareHen,  as  they  went  forward  in 
q^aest  of  Edtnand,  weie  informed  by  soma 
^e^erds»  v/b0  eatted  themselves  Recha» 
BITES*,  that  such  a  man  had  {lassed  by  that 
Tiray,  and  tliat  he  was  a  man  of  God;  for  he 
went  about  *' doing  4^e  wiH  of  his  £Etther  in 
He^v^en^*'  pFeaehhig  by  his  life  and  oonrer- 
aatioQ  that  wiirepsal  foeneTdence  which  onr 
gcsstk  master  came  to  incalcate  and  esta- 
biifih;  ihe  veracity  4>if  which  be  ratified  and 
seiled  <with  1^  sacrifice  of  his  lif^.  These 
observatioM,  fpom  those  simple  men,  ppo<> 
duced  a  sensation  mlihe  minds  of  oar  traveil* 
1^8  at  once  powerlal  and  new :  they  admired 

'*  ^tn^fWfk  «i9ife  rigf%  4ienr«4  Ihe  hw  of  tktk 
fiiMifSB^itliicb  MS,  ^AO^AeyAnM  oontbw  to  diid«  ia 
teiU,  Md  ^toi9  fomi  inoe:  H  \^  ^091  aiuwrtad,  by 
late  tra^fllipi,  that  they  contHHie  tp  4o  tto  QQto  this  day. 
For  the  original  oommand,  see  Jer^igMf  e^p.  xxxt. 
T.  19,  wherf  the  proi^et  says,  ""  th^  ti\W  lUiobalutea 
•hoddttot  ifpita  flM^t»slmaiMMi«As<««<^  «^f 
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tbe'  principle  which  actuated  Edmund  in, 
such  pursuits;  and^  as  if  by  irresistible  con- 
viction^  one  and  all  exclaimed^  /^  THIS  IS 
THUTHi'* 

Great  was  their  joy  on  entering  ancient 
Thiebes.  Eva's  hopes  were  at  the  highest, 
and  she  alighted  from  her  chariot,  as  if  certain 
of  meeting  the  object  she  sought. ,  It  was  a 
day  of  festival,  and  the  vast  multitudes  of 
the  city  and  neignbourhood  were  crowding 
the  streets  and  squares.  Thf^re  was  a  ru- 
mour, at  this  time,  that  an  extraordinary  per- 
sonage was  expected  to  arrive  from  the  east- 
ward, who  had  something  new  and  strange 
to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  Thebans. 
Eva's  warm  imagination  immediately  con- 
jectured this  to  be  no  other  than  Edmund, 
and  h^  expectations  were  quite  alive  to  the 
jtriumphal  appearance  of  her  lover,  when 
an  account  was  brought,  that  he  had  taken 
another  route,  to  explore  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try which  he  had  not  yet  visited.  In  con- 
'  sequence  of  this  delay,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible that  he  should  arrive  at  Thebes  for 
some  time. 

From  all  this  information  it  was  almost 
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certain^  to  the  minds  of  the  travellers^  that 
Edmund  was  the  penton  expected,  and  they  , 
resolved  to  wait  his  arrival  with  patience.  . 
Meanwhile  they  occupied  the  interval  by 
turning  their  attention  to  the  grand  objects 
of  curiosity  here ;  and,  from  day  to  day, 
visited  the  celebrated  antiquities  of  Thebes. 

It  took  the  travellers  upwards  of  a  week  to 
see  the  whole  of  this  once  immense  city.  It 
occupied  an  area  of  several  miles,  and 
the  remains  of  ancient  magnificence,  within 
its  walls,  were  well  worth  the  attention  of 
the  curious. 

Eva  amused  herself  daily  in  taking 
designs  of  the  ruins;  but  the  time  having 
gone  by,  in  which  they  might  reasonably  , 
have  expected  to  meet  Edmund,  it  threw 
the  princess  into  new  anxieties.  She  was 
at  a  loss  what  to  thinks  and,  between  hope 
and  fear,  her  mind  was  kept  in  the  most 
painful  agitation.  The  past  and  future^ 
though  obscured,  gave  a  certain  indecisive 
feeling,  if  possible  more  insufferable  than 
absolute  disappointment. 

She  fancied  that  a  strange  fatality  attend- 
ed all  her  efforts  to  meet  or  join  the  only 
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person  <>n  ear^  to  whom  b^r  affections 
bonnd  ber«  She  felt  s^»  if  the  visidnary  re*- 
cognition,  in  the  hM  of  the  Areopagus,  was 
only  99  a  mockery  of  her  feelings;  and  that 
an  inevitable  decree  had  ordaiiied  that  Edt 
jnnnd  and  herself  should  meet  no  more,  at 
least  on  this  side  eternity.  Her  recollections 
were  spell-botind  by  these  ideas^  and  she  la- 
mented th^  weakness  by  which  she  had  lost 
an  opportunity,  perhaps  never  to  return,  to 
set  her  heart  at  ease.  She  felt  as  if  con« 
ducted  by  fate  to  the  Areopagus,  to  hear 
and  see  Edmund,  where  he  put,  by  his  ad* 
dress,  to  confusion  his  learned  opponents; 
where,  amid  the  ruiti  of  departed  greatness^ 
he  expatiated  with  eloquence  on  the  talent 
and  virtue  of  the  illustrious  dead,  who,  iin'^ 
appalled  by  the  turbulence  of  iSaction^  con« 
suited  only  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  citi* 
Mns,  and  conducting  them  by  the  soft  and 
milder  ties  of  justice  and  benevolence,  raised 
to  themselves  a  name  in  the  ANNALS  OF 
HlSTOHV  that  can  N£VEft  P£aisH;  whose 
Jand  the  rude  unhallowed  hand  of  con* 
quest  dared  not  molest;  and  where  she 
ntt^ral]y  imi^rned,  that  all  the  troubles  she 
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braught  to  an  issuer 

"  Oh  t*'  thought  Eva,  "  when  in  the  gar-^ 
den  at  the  i>alaz3at  though  blin^j  had  I  been 
guided  by  my  feelingSi  they  would  have  le4 
m^  right;  and>  as  it  was,  they  brought  me 
near  my  Edmund.  Again,  when  chance 
flung  us  together  in  the  learned  assem^bly 
of  tiie  Athenians,  had  I  yielded  to  itt\^ 
pulse,  had  I  depended  on  the  voice  of  na-r 
tute,  I  should  have  proved  the  certainty  or 
uncertainty  of  what  I  saw«  and  should  have 
been  happy/^ 

The  Archon^  who  sympathised  with  th^ 
suiTerings  of  Eva,  made  a  communication  on 
the  subject  of  the  long*expected  stranger^ 
which  proved  him  to  be  the  identical  Ed^ 
mmd  of  Erin  i  and  his  name  was  even  men* 
tiQued  among  the  latest  arrivals  at  Olympus* 
This  information  being  authentic,  Eva  and 
her  party  resolved  to  follow  immediately  the 
steps  of  the  hero.  They  took  S^lon^  in 
their  way»  and  having  rested  there  one  night 
fe3umed  their  journey. 

This  classic  region  was  particularly  de- 
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lightful  to  the  travellers.  The  inequality 
of  the  ground  was  beautiful,  and  as  they 
drew  near  the  great  mountain  of  Thessaly, 
where  Nature  appeared  in  her  highest  pomp 
and  splendour,  the  harmonious  combinations 
and  variety  of  the  landscape  served  to  ele- 
vate the  mind  to  heaven. 

The  contrast  between  the  grand  and 
simple  was  striking;  for  the  vines  and 
fruit  trees  of  the  valley,  intersected  by  the 
winding  branches  of  the  Peneus^  gave  the 
traveller  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  that  beauty 
which  the  poets  were  only  supposed  to  have 
feigned,  when  they  sung  the  praises  of  this 
delightful  vale*, 

/  No  wonder  that  such  a  scehe  should 
charm  the  taste  of  Eva.  The  grandeur  and 
?>eauty  of  every  thing  around  were  strong 
features  to  the  eye  of  fancy;  and  as  she  de- 
scended into  the  pleasant  embowered  val- 
ley, smiling  in  the  rich  luxuriance  of  a  set- 
ting stin,  and  theimmense  cliffs  at  either  side 
stretching,  as',  it  were,  up  to  heaven,  her 
natural  feelings  scarcely  less  romantic  thau 

*  The  Vale  of  Tempe. 
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these  landscapes,  as  she.paused  and  thought 
upon  the  world  she  had  left  behind,  she 
wished  she  had  been  born  a  peasant  of  this 
healthful  vale. 

As  Eva  indulged  in  her  ideal  happiness> 
and  drew  fanciful  pictures  of  the  sweet  sini« 
plicity  of  nature,  and  the  tranquil  beauty  of 
pastoral  life,  as  if  to  confirm  the  preposses- 
sions she  had  formed,  an  itinerant  company 
of  dancing  girls  of  Olympus,  perceiving  her 
approach  and  that  of  her  suite,  ran  down 
the  mountain,  and,  greeting  the  cavalcade^ 
sung  and  danced  before  them  the  remainder 
of  the  way. 

They  were  dressed  with  great  simplicity.. 
They  carried  garlands  in  their  hands,  and 
the  joyous  exhibition  of  youth  and  beauty 
was  finely  set  off  .in  the  dance,,  and  the 
golden  age  seemed  revived. 

These  agreeable  images  of  that  happy 
time,  aided  by  the  colouring  of  fancy,  im- 
proved the  idea  of  every  thing  which  of&red 
itself  to  the  mind  of  Eva. 

The  balmy  air,  the  smiling  prospect,  the 
place,  the  country,  the  impassioned  Greeks,. 
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fend  the  w^komt  m  gmtefiil  to  the  stranger^ 
In  shorty  Ih^  whole  combinatton  of  icaiery 
hfoJi  an  alluring  effect ;  mA  when  Eva  alight- 
ed at  the  Caravansera'y  as  the  young  people 
danoed  to  the  sprightly  melody  of  the 
t)ithetti>  <)tiite  pleased  with  the  novel  appear- 
aiiCe>  she  distributed  the  contents  of  her 
purse  amongj^  them. 

The  best  apartments  in  the  Damaton* 
urere  allotted  to  otir  illustrious  trarellers^and 
Eta  and  h^r  friends  wei^  shown  into  a  room 
that  looiaed  into  a  flower-garden.  This 
saloon  ^as  particularly  pleasant.  The 
casement' w^re  thrown  open»  and  the  eye, 
led  between  aronoatic  plants  and  flowers, 
cau^  a  near  view  of  the  gay  and  luxu- 
riant landscapes,  under  the  lofty  shade  of 
the  &r*famed  mountains  of  Thessaly. 

Clusters  of  roses  and  jessamine,  raising 
^ir  heads  amid  myrde  and  myrrh  shrubs, 
were  seen  in  sweet  profusion  from  the  win* 
dows;  and,  in  the  cool  evening  air,  grace-^ 
fully  waved  backwards  and  forwards,  « if 
jsaluting  the  strangers. 

Pure  classic  nature  was  the  charm  heiie» 

*  The  hotel  of  the  Caravansenu 
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and  tbe  beavtiful  QP>ch£m1m«n(  tou«h^ 
iritb  magic  e£fect  the  \ovdy  scena. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  exhibition  of  the  rafWl 
work$of  nature*-  Every  article  in  the  bofiae 
¥fa9  adorned  with  flowery.  Wreaths  pending 
from  the  ceiiiQg,  in  rarious  devicea,  coven^ 
the  walls.  The  flooring  was  eoamelled  with 
the  variegated  leaves  as  they  fell.  The  loon- 
gen  and  drapery  were  set  off  with  roses^  and 
the  refreshments  Were  served  amid  a  profar 
sion  of  flowers,  which  garnished  the  dishes, 
and  breathed  a  delightful  fragrance  over  the 
viands. 

Even  the  attendants  decorated  themselves 
with  roses.  Some  sported  the  bloom  in  their 
bosoms;  others  bonnd  their  heads,  with 
fillets;  and  more  festooned  them  carelessly 
about  the  heart,  and  on  the  outer  garmentf. 

An  aviary  was  in  sight,  and  the  melodious 
singing  of  the  birds  now  succeeding  tihe  soft 

^  It  YO^  the  ta«te  and  custom  of  this  time  in  6ree$(9^ , 
and  indeed  continues  to  be  so  stilly  to  decorate  both  their 
persons  and  houses  in  this  manner^ 

t  Thifr  was  Hie  true  Grecian  taste,  and  has  been  kept 
«p  from  the  ^ari&est  ag^ea.  We  needanly  reCer  the  elas^ 
HC  jre^r  to  ihe  ASfiMeot  |i99t9  ^  ti«9  prpois. 
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impression  yhicK  was  caused  by  the  scent 
of  the  flowers,  this  rural  union  of  beauty 
and  joy  inspired  the  most  rapturous  delight. 

Eva  listened  to  the  feathered  songsters 
with  transport.  The  melody  of  the  groves 
j^emed  to  excite  devotion,  and  elevating 
the  imagination  to  moral  subjects,  in* 
spired  benevolence,  content,  and  gratitude; 
and  raised  the  soul  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Eva's  heart  thrilled  to  present  happinossi 
^nd  she  indulged  in  silence  the  sentiments 
oftheniind. 

"  What  tempests  I  have  escaped," 
thought  she ;  *'  but  now  sheltered  from  the 
blast,  where  no  rude  breath  disturbs  the 
scene,  in  this  wilderness  of  sweets,  nay  soul 
seems  to  have  found  its  paradise!*' 
. ,  In  this  manner,  returning  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty Providence,  noble  and  sublime  no- 
Jtions  filled  the  plac^of  mournful  recollec- 
tion in  her  heart;  ^nd,  in  the  extacy  of  the 
ihoment,  she  almost  forgot  what  sorrow 
meant. 

Eva  strolled  out  into  the  garden,  and, 
-Seating  herself  on  a  little  mount  covered 
with  olives,  that  overlooked  the  house,  her 
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attention  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
sound  of  instrumental  music,  and  she  con- 
templated with  pleasure  an  ancient  custom 
of  the  Greeks. 

Several  carriers  and  labourers,  after  the 
fatigue  of  the  day,  met  in  a  public  pavilion 
open  to  view;  and,  sitting  round  a  table, 
their  conviviality  consisted  in  each  person 
alternately  playing  on  a  species  of  lyre,  or 
cithern. 

One  of  the  company,  with  a  degree  of 
inspiration,  taking  up  the  instrument,  struck 
a  prelude  at  random ;  then  finding  a  poetical 
impulse,  accompanying^  the  music  with  bis 
voice,  he  sang  some  verses  extempore ;  and 
having  concluded,  the  lyre  was  circulated 
round  the  table,  in  this  manner,  till  it  passed 
each  person  in  succession*. 

Eta  looked  at  the  classic  circle  with  an 
interest  that  filled  her  eyes  with  tears.  The 
chibouque,  or  pipe  for  smoking,  was  next  in* 

*  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  original 
taste  still  continues  to  pervade  every  order  of  society  in 
Greece;  and  even  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people  possess, 
to  this  honr,  the  true  classic  style  of  enjoyment^  peculiar 
to  their  country. 
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troduced,  and  the  music  ceased;  yet  she 
gazed  at  the  homely  group  below,  and  her 
lieart  fondly  participating  in  their  hone^ 
and  humble  joy,  their  freedom,  cordiality, 
and  kindness,  moved  her. 

Eva  could  enter  into  the  grand  simplicity 
of  a.  scene  like  this.  She  also  knew  how  to 
appreciate  delicate  pleasures,  yet  to  ma3ce 
allowances  for  the  different  tastes  as  suited 
to  several  ranks  in  society.  She  was  well 
aware  that  there  mi^ht  be  as  much  true  en- 
joyment in  a  circle  like  this,  as  in  the  more 
elevated  situations  of  life,  where»  too  ofien> 
affectation  assumes  the  place  of  nature,  and 
appearances  pass  for  realities. 

While  she  mused,  a  melancholy  gloom 
dimmed  the  light  of  evening.  The  sky 
lowered,  and  the  deep  shade  that  fell  over 
the  landscape  involved  even  the  ^eighboiir- 
ing  mountain^  This  wild  transition  in  a 
moment  was  something:  remarkable  to  ft 
stranger,  but  not  unfrequent  in  this  country •- 
It  darkened  suddenly  ^  and  Eva,  unac- 
quainted with  the  different  avenues  of  the 
place,  lost  herself  in  one  of  the  serpentine 
walks,  as  she  endeavoured  to  vi»ks  he^  ffBf 
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b&ek  to  thcf  boose.  At  length  she  gained 
the  cotfrt  yard ;  servants  and  horses  stopped 
the  tray^  and  the  bustle  increasing,  a  num- 
ber of  voices  proclaimed  that  a  traveller 
had  been  murdered  on  the  mountain.  This 
was  reiterated  several  times  by  the  surround^ 
ing  multitude.  Torches  blajsed  awfully, 
and  a  litter,  carried  by  four  meui  appeared 
in  view.  Evil  stopped,  and  she  perceived 
the  figure  of  a  man,  bathed  in  blood,  lying 
on  the  bier.  The  face  was  concesded,  and 
the  crowd  making  way,  the  melancholy  pro* 
cession  moved  forward*  An  elderly  man, 
holding  a  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  walked 
in  front,  and  a  black  slave  beside  the  litter 
wept  bitterly. 

The  princess  excessively  shocked,  timidly 
enquired  into  the  particulars,  and  was  in* 
formed  that  these  persons  were  called  the 
Cttriosi. 

Tbey  were  gentlemen  travelling  in  das* 
guise,  and  having  gone  unattended  to  see 
the  great  mountain,  as  it  was  known  they 
were  rich,  some  banditti  had  way-laid  and 
attacked  them;  they  however  refused  to 
submit,  and,  by  a  great  exertion  of  courage 
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and  skill,  they  put  the  robbers  to  flight; 
but  the  younger  of  the  two  was  wounded  in 
the  conflict,  and  serious  apprehensions  were 
entertained  for  his  life. 

The  elder  gentleman  looked  like  a  sage 
of  antiquity,  and  dropped  tears  over  the 
apparently  dying  youth. 

Eva  felt  much,  and  tenderly  appro^iching 
him,  whispered  involuntarily : 
*'  Is  he  your  son?**  . 
"No,  but  dearer  if  possible/*  j§aid  the 
philosopher.  *  . 

.    "  Have  you  no  hope?" 

"My  hopes areinfinite/* said  he," though 
clouded  by  fears/* 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  live?'* 
"  There  is  nothing  certain  but  death  l**^ 
i?aid  the  philosopher. 

This  abrupt  truth  struck  cold  at  Eva's 
heart.  Her  friendly  warmth  was  chilled, 
and  she  turned  away ;  but,  still  anxious  for 
the  wounded  stranger,  sh^  went  hers^elf  in 
the  morning  ta  make  her  enquiries. 

These  strangers  and  their  people  occupied 
the  left  wing  of  the  Damaton*    At  tlie 
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outer  rfoor,  the  princess  was  rudely  repulsed 
by  a  black  slave  saying  pettishly : 

"  Me  no  like  compliments.  Women  dis- 
turb people,  and  massa  be  sleepy/' 

Thiffwas  the  negro  who,  the  night  before, 
had  cried  so  bitterly ;  and,  as  the  remem- 
brance of  his  sensibility  came  to  Eva*s  mind, 
attributing  the  surliness  of  his  manner  to 
grief,  and  unwilling  to  sharpen  its  poignan- 
cy by  a  word,  she  suppressed  her  feelings, 
aud  retired  without  speaking.  However, 
the  state  of  the  wounded  stranger  was  soon 
made  known,  and  it  was  reported  generally 
that  he  was  likely  to  recover. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  in 
seeing  Olympus,  and  looking  out  for  Ed* 
mund. 

Eva  and  her  party  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  A  number  of  strangers  were 
assembled  there,  for  people  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  see  this  celebrated 
place.  Tents  were  pitched  around,  and 
summer  diversions,  of  various  descriptions, 
were  going  forward.  Platforms  were  erected 
for  the  Almas*,  and,   as  these  revellers  of 

'    *  Dancing  girls*. , 
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this  tasteful  climate  adjusted  their  attitudes 
to  the  capricious  figures  of  their  native 
dances,  the  mingled  sounds  of  vocal  aod  in- 
strumental music  heightened  the  fancy  of 
the  scene.  Gymnastic  exercises*  were  also 
exWbited:  the  wrestlers,  dressed  in  light 
white  jackets  fitted  close  to  the  shape,  with 
drawers  to  correspond^  contended  on  au 
elevated  plain,  and  the  victor  being  pro- 
claimed, the  handsomest  woman  in  the  cir^ 
cle  was  selected  to  crown  bim-  The  youth 
then  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  the  laurel  fell 
doubly  precious  from  her  hand* 

The  luxuriant,  hills  of  Thessaly  and  the 
aromatic  groves  were  rendered  sweeter  by 
the  cool  stream  of  the  Peneus^  as  it  mur* 
mured  soft  between  the  mountains. 

Eva  stood  for  awhile  on  the  brow  of  the 
cliiT;  and,  looking  down  on  the  world  of 
beauty  at  her  feet,  no  wonder  if  she  thought 
with  the  ancients,  that  Olympus  was  worthy 
to  be  called,  «  the  Seat  of  the  Gods:' 

Wrapt  in  the  charm  of  nature^  she  wan* 
dered  away  to  an  unfrequented  part  of  the 

*  These  were  the  Olympic  Games,  so  caDed  tif  s»crc4 
wii  pro&De  hiejtory,* 
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mount,  ovCTshadowed  with  wild  shrubs.— 
Her  lute  hung  on  her  arm,  and,  having 
seated  herself  in  a  deep  recess,  its  sweet* 
drawn  tones  awakened  every  echo  of  the 
glen,  and  soon  brought  her  friends  to  the 
spot  The  party  dined  here,  and  not  till 
the  sun*s  last  light  did  they  leave  this  en- 
chanting situation. 

On  their  return  to  the  Damaton,  they 
were  met  by  the  host.  He  had  promised 
to  enquire  after  Edmund,  but  said  tj:iat  no 
such  person  was  to  be  heard  o£ 

The  Greek  made  some  acute  observations, 
aod^  as  Eva  passed  oq  tq  her  apartment, 
still  reflecting  on  what  had  been  said : 

**  TTie  genius  of  Greece,"  thought  she, 
"proves  that  glory  is  never  extinct;  for 
even  in  the  day  of  her  servitude,  she  retains 
some  of  the  ancient  lustre  that  dist'mguished 
her." 

The  princess  paused,  and  turning  the 
troth  in  her  mind,  she  felt  as  if  convinced, 
that  all  that  has  been,  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
the  same* ;  that  the  universal  system,  like 

*  This  theory  is  in  direct  contradielioii  %&  that  of  ihostf 
hers  who  assert  that  the  matter  which  composes 
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the  sun,  has  its  clouds  and  internal  revolu** ! 
tions,  but  is  never  extinguished ;  that  na* ' 
tiire  has  neither  lost  a  part  of  itself  nor  ac- 
quired new  parts,  since  the  creation ;  that , 
the  globe  is  still,  as  at  the  first,  invariable  5 
that   in  the  general  dissolution  of  bodies, 
matter  only  changes  its  form ;  and,  in  the 
language  of  philosophy,  that  "  all  dissolves 
and  all  regenerates,  but  not.hing  finally  pe^^ 
rishes^l   that  appearances,  in  the  natural 
as  well  as  in  the  moral  world,  deceive  the 
senses.  That  things  seem  destroyedi  which, 

the  earth  has  been  fiirnished  by  a  gradual  growth ;  y\i* 
that  Africa  was  the  first  land  whibh  existed,  after  which 
Asia  was  produced ;  next  Europe,  and  then  America. 
Yes^  America^  that  continent  which  is  nearly  of  eqaal 
magnitude  with  all  the  rest,  was  generated  from  we  know 
not  what,  unless  it  was  the  seed  sown  by  coiyectnre,  and 
the  imagination  of  some  of  our  modern  philosopherii  is 
what  they  call  <nhe  boUomhss  ocean/'— See  the  aigo- 
ment  between  the  Sceptic  and  Enthusiast  in  alibiber 
part  of  this  work. 

*  "  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  says  the 
wisest  of  men;  and,  indeed,  we  are  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge that  human  nature  is  ev'er  the  same.  With  respect 
to  matter,  some  of  our  best  philosophers  assert,  that  it 
suffers  only  modification* 

Rkn  neperlt  $ntiirm0nt,  fays  Voltaire 
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in  fact,  only  change  their  form.  That  this 
persuasion  holds  good  in  the  history  of 
states  and  empires.  That,  when  the  poli- 
tical world  grows  corrupt,  it  must  fall  into 
decay  like  that  which  is  physical,  because 
the  parts  that  compose  it  are  no  longer  so- 
lid. Yet  matter  remains  and  flourishes, 
perhaps  dispersed,  or  the  whole  modified  in 
another  part  of  the  globe. 
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CHAP.  II. 


It  was  BOW  upwsy^3  <kf  a  fbrtfiight  since 
the  travellers  arrrivecl  at  OlympUiS,  witb^t 
obtaining  any  information  of  Edmund. 

The  wounded  stranger  was  recovering, 
but  nothing  more  had  transpired  of  hinii  or 
his  people.  From  all  that  pould  be  collect- 
ed^  they  were  supposed  to  be  mysterious 
and  extraordinary.  Silence  and  secrecy 
appeared  to  be  their  object,  and,  from  the 
extreme  obscurity  about  them,  they  were 
generally  denominated  by  the  natives,  the  | 
dark  men. 

At  night,  when  Eva  retired  to  her  cham- 
ber, certain  circumstances  seized  on  her 
mind,  apd  musing  over  days  gone  by,  she 
sat  at  the  casement ;  the  town  bell  struck 
twelve,  aqd  this  being  the  holy  hour  of  oa- 
twre,  a  pensive  sense  of  its  sublimity  occu- 
pied her  heart.    But  by  degrees  a  softer  in- 
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terest  filling  it^  she  lo6ked  back  to  her 
Oointry,  and  thoaght  oo  Edmund. 

Tears  of  delight  and  tekiderness  trembled 
in  her  eyes,  as  memory  recalled  the  long* 
lost  sc^ne.  In  her  fancy,  she  wandered  to 
her  natal  place  again,  and  took  shelter  iin» 
der  the  friendly  shades  of  her  infancy.  She 
imagined  the  house  of  her  father  presented 
itself  to  her  yiew^  and  melancholy  depicted 
Edmnnd  in  the  wild  scenery  about  it^ 

This  Tision  almost  instantaneously  faded 
frwi  her  mind»  and  other  remembrances 
sncceecbng,  as  she  retracied  the  happiness 
of  ber  youtbt  her  spirits  ag^  softeined  by 
tenderness,  she  dropped  her  head  upon  her 
Ik^som,  and,  with  a  convulsive  feeHi^  she 
could  nok  restrain^  burst  into  a  passion  of 
gtief.  Her  blood  chilled^  and  she  trembled 
violently ;  she  felt  a  secret  dreads  ppesaglng 
JU,  and  the  B^S&ctkkg  sentiment  finally  pre- 
vailed over  her  neaisodi ;  it  seemed  tbe  voice 
of  adverse  fate,  sounding  from  the  depth  ^ 
fte  heart:  Uiat  the  country  she  Joved,  her 
fa4)ber»  and  her  friend,  were  lost  to  her  tot 
tiver. 

FJte  why  fbel  aiamed  in  the  peaceful 
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hour  of  slumbering  nature?  Why  bodhig 
horror  burst  thus  suddenly  on  a  scene  so 
sweet,  so  soft,  anid  beautiful  as  this  ?  Why 
the  heart  so  warm,  grow  cold  before  its 
time?  Unless  from  a  conviction  in  the 
mind,  that  she  had  given  a  last  look  to  love 
and  hope ;  and  that  she  should  never  see 
her  dear  country  more. 

Shedding  fresh  tears,  she  leaned  her  head 
on  her  hand,  and,  the  garden  being  on  a 
level  with  the  ivindow,  as  she  glanced  her 
eye  over  the  mellow  rays  of  the  moon  set- 
ting upon  the  shady  groves,  she  expe- 
rienced a  luxury  that  imperceptibly  soothed 
her. 

While  absorbed  in  these  mournful  recol- 
lections, distant  vocal  music  stole  on  the 
night;  the  effect  was  soothing,  for  she 
thought  the  sounds  familiar. 

Eva  looked  up  to  heaven.  '^Is  it  tlie 
voice  of  an  angel?"  said  she,  "  or  is  it  the 
echo  of  ....4.......'* 

She  left  the  last  sentence  unfinished, 
and  with  a  feeling  little  shcnrt  of  transport, 
listened  to  the  song.  It  was  ^*  the  days  ^ 
our  fathers^'*  utrhich    she  had  hdard  Ed- 
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mand  stag  and  pWy  at  their  first  inifcr- 

''  Gracious  God  I''  cried  Eva-rtbe  idea  of 
of  the  hero  still  ab^rbed  her  senses^  and  the 
raptare  of  again  beholding  him  flattered 
at  her  iheart.  The  strain  ceased,  and  she 
saw;  hyi  the  light  of  the  moon,  a  man  walk- 
ing in  the  garden ;  she  started  at  perceiving 
him,  bat  recollecting  his  person  : 
►  «  AlasT'  said  she  to  herself,  *<  how  the 
eothasiast  dreams,  even  waking  V 
\  A  deep-toned  sigh  from  withoat  was  re- 
turned to  Eva's  observation. 

Again  she  heard  the  soft  melody,  which 
finally  died  away  in  distance.  She  sprang 
rip :  V  Can  this  be  delu^kjq  ?"  said  she,  "  do 
my  senses  deceive  me?"  The  sweet  tonei? 
of  the  singer  w^re  faipiliar  to  her  ear-,  aud 
thfi  unex(}§cted  sp^nd,  iij  itsflopd  of  passion, 
^mo3t  ov^rp<>wer^.d  her  ^  the  very  heavens 
neem^d  to:^^n  before  her ;  she  looked  out^ 
and  beck^niitg  the  person  forward,  in  a  tu- 
mult  of  wt|4.Wjpe,  s^eipvoked  him  to.teH 
her  tbe  mMm^  all  t|iis.  Hfer  a^itatiQft 
was  indesefi)»l#,  and/allu^ing  to  the  me^ 

VOL*  lu  D  ^  r 
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song!" 

He  returned  no  veply^  and  roHsecl  fiom  a 
train  of  happy  feelings^  by  llua  unlocked 
Ibr  eoldneso,  uplifting  heo  hands>  with  an 
energy  of  which  she  was  not  aware.: 

'^  If  yo«i  ever  had  a  konw,  or  a  friend," 
crifed  she,  ^^  you  w^B  speak  to  me  l^or  I 
have  lost  both/* 

The  man  seemed  electrified,  and  with  bit- 
ter recollections,  passionfately  exclaimed : 

"  No  talk  of  ffieiids^  and  home  to  poor 
black  man !  Black  man  lost  all,  bliick  man 
lost  his  country  f  But  massa  good,  and  massa 
sing ;  and  all  sing,  except  poor  slave !" 

It  was,  ind^ied,  the  very  negro  who,  with 
unpolished  honesty^  had  spoken  so  freely  to 
Eva.  However,  his  affectiotia4;e  fidelity  to 
his  master,  in  her  opinion^  not  only  quali^ 
fied  the  roughness  of  his  manner,  but  pre^ 
pared  her  to  respect  eve»  \fi^  oddUy,  and 
feeling  a  degree  6f  confidence  iti  the  parti- 
cular sensibility  of  this  mAi%  as  well  as 
pleasure  in  the  simplicity  <tf  bii^  character, 
his  speech,  no  les9  artless  than  herown, 
w^t  to  the  heart. 
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When  Era  mentioned  fiiendg  iod  hotae 
to  the  Moor»  she  atroke  a  string,  and  the 
mind,  fond  of  the  harmony  of  nature^  though 
of  late  unused  ta  it,  W9ff  again  wound  up  to 
its  original  ptteh. 

Inaword^ttte  CMnMS^eBS  of  the  savage 
jrield^,  not  to  the  woman,  but  t6  the 
force  of  nat|ire.  She  had  ingenuity  edough 
to  touch  thei  nerve  most  tender,  and  the 
woid  home^  dear  to  ewry  heart,  as  this 
poor  fellow^i^oughtof  his  pfaternal  mansion, 
he  dropt  a  tetir  to  memory.  But,  as  if 
ashamed  <^tbe  weaknen,  hanging  his  head, 
he  murmured  something  in  his  native  dia- 
lect Then,  endeavouring  to  make  himself 
understood,  in  a  complaining  tone  said  :— 

^'  Soft  woman  make  de  heart  ache ;  liut 
black  man  not  tell  his  grief;  he  lock  up  aN; 
widin;  yet,  if  de  house  of  his  flatder  be 
named,  a  t^ur  will  come/'  Theslave,  wring* 
iag  his  hands,  sobbed  :— 

'^  Me  had  friends,  and  home,  im  de  free 
country.  But,  me  decoyed  away  by  I^id* 
nap,  shall  never  see  poor  old  fader  more.'' 

The  princess  wan  much  affected.  * 
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'  **  AlBsi  my  friend,"  said  she,  "we  are 
fellow  manrners;  I  had  a  dear  couiitryilike' 
you,  but  now/ cast  among  stranger^; '  this 
exile  blears  to  me  the.  form  dfcfea^A,  fori 
wander  inanimate  here;  and,  as  the  shade 
of  my  f<N'itieir  self^  looking  towards  my  coan- 
try,^  I  sigh  for  the  land  endeared  by  the 
past." 

Eva  and  the  slave,  calmed  by  this  inter- 
change of  sentiment,  involuntarily  prdlon-^ 
ged  the  indulgence  ^  and  the  negro,  quite 
Ainbent,  giving  a  lo6se  to  his  thoughts,  made 
light  of  every  other  grief  rn  comparison 
with  his  own. 

His  story  was  pathetic;  and  he  fre^ 
quently  paused,  to  wipe  a  tear  from  his  eye; 
the  simplicity  of  the  tale  was  the  most  af- 
fecting. 

The  Moor  was  a  native  of  an  independ- 
ent state,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  belonging 
to  the  empire  of  Zanquebar ;  the  couhtiy 
was  originally  almost  overrun  by  beasts  of 
prey,  and  the  men,  inured  to  danger  from 
continually  hunting  them,  were  of  an  intra* 
pid  character. 
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They  chiefly  supported  life  by  it^  and 
they  were  particularly  famous  for  the  chase 
of  the  lion.  The  Dairo^.or  Emperor,  gave 
this  plaice  its  freedom,  in  consideration  of  a 
tnbutetobe  paid  by  these  natives;  namely, 
d  yearly  supply  of  tamed  lions  for  the  mo- 
narches menagerie. 

The  hunters  instituted  their  own  foi^m  of 
governoient,  and  they    acknowledged  b}** 
election  a  king,  or  chief  of  the  tribe.  How- 
ever, all  was  public  property  among  them, 
except  their  wives  and  daughters;  female 
chastity   was  respected;  the  good  of,  the 
whole  vfas  the  law  of  the  nation,  and  the  ut- 
ipost  harmony  and    unanimity    subsisted 
amoiigst,  them..  The  royal  dignity  was  elec-. 
tive,  and  conferred  by  the  voice  (^  the  peo- 
ple, on  the  wisest  and  best  informed,  or  the 
most  virtuous^  citizen.    On  the  demise  of 
the  late  chief,  the  father  of  Ihis  slave  was 
chosen  supreme  governor  of  the  state.    He. 
was  distinguished  for  a  peaceable  and  bene- 
volent disposition,  united  to  a  lively  genius  ;1 
for  he  had  frame,d  the  national  code,  which: 
had  in  view  the  public  weal,  and  by  his  ad-, 
dress  and  well-timed  application  toibe  cnw 
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peror,  he  obtainecl  the  freedom  of  his  conn- 
tiy.  Such  being  the  clakn  of  this  man  to 
station  and  power,  his  services  were  ac- 
knowledged bj  a  grateful  pec^le,  and  he 
received  the  palm  of  public  approbation. 
Soon  after  this  event,  a  pirate  was  stranded 
on  the  coast,  and  the  monarch  being  inno- 
cently  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  dia- 
bolical crew,  the  barbarians  were  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  natives ;  but,  when 
the  wreck  was  refitted  and  ready  to  sail, 
the  pirates  struck  at  their  domestic  peace, 
and  destroyed  at  once  the  future  confidence 
of  these  generous  natives — by  stealipg  from 
them  their  children — a  ba^e  rMurn  for 
hospitality  an^  kindness;  and,  as  these 
plunderers  trepanned  away  boys  and  girls 
ftom  the  shore,  this  man,  then  a  child  about 
twelve  years  old,  following  his  incautious 
playmates,  was  carried  off,  and,  iti  common 
with  others,  made  a  slave.  He  retained 
however^  a  vivid  recollection  of  home,  and 
its  endearments ;  he  was  an  only  son,  and 
the  idol  of  his  father.  His  nature  was  af- 
fectionate and  the  sweet  remembrance  of 
the  teiaderaess  which  cherished  his  early 
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years,  strip{»ed  present  xhisfortane  of  half  its 
bitterness;  he  found  something  soothing 
i&  the  idea,  that  although  torn  fr6m  hoine 
and  kindred,  he  had  ohce  been  hajppy  with 
his  family;  that  he  was  born  free;  axid^ 
that  in  spite  of  Fate  ittelf,  he  still  had  a 
country  to  love. 

Retracing  with  honest  jpride  the  virtues 
of  his  ancestors,  he  drew  jHctures  of  mohi^ 
lity  and  policy* 

The  men  of  his  country^  he  l*epresented 
just,  and  the  wontiea  virtuous.  The  old 
Bien^  he  Said,  were  called  fathers^  and  the 
young  people  venerated  them  as  such.  £x« 
perience^  he  affirmed,  was  the  surest  guide^ 
and  these  sages  gave  counsel^  of.which  they 
were  eacamptes ;  they  spoke  of  thi^  weakness 
of  divided  states^  and  attested  the  mighty 
strength  of  ao  united  people ;  tbey  Urged 
thd  necessity  of  <  public  safety^  proposed 
measures  of  security  against  foes,  aAd^  iq 
cases  of  self  defence,  approved  of  {strong  en^ 
pedients.  They  followed  an  infallible  priti<* 
ciple  of  happiness  in  all  their  aotions}-^ 
O  men !  '^  do  as  you  would  bi  ddHe  fiy :''  by 
Mrhich  meansi  good  order>  social  lovcy  and 
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the  permanent  freedom  and  tranquillity  of 
their  country  were  established. 

This  plain  statement  was  ©early  the  sub-' 
stance  of  the  Moor's  report,  on  the  policy 
^nd  government  of  his  native  land. 
. .  ^*  Lady !"  said  the  sable  child  of  nature, 
^^  white  man,  have  a  fair  face,  but,  in  my 
mind,  blackman  be  fairer  widin ;  white  man 
take  his  neighbour  kindly  wid  one  hand, 
and  while  he  speak  fair,  and  smile,  \ie  some- 
times stab  him  in  de  heart  wid  de  oder ;  but 
blackman  be  true  to  his  own;  and  if  he 
wage  war,  it  be  wid  an>  enemy.  Among  us 
poor  savages,  as  we  are  called^"  continued 
thb  African,  "sill  in  de  tribe  live  togeder 
likebfod^rs.  Ifone  man  take  sick,  anoder 
will  cherish  him.  If  de  sondie^and  poor 
pld  fader  take  grief,  de  friend  comfort  him 
wid  kindness;  but,  when  sorrow  come  to 
Oder  nation,  it  frightens  all  away;  and  if 
poor  friend  complain  how  people  forsake 
each  oder^dey  laugh  at  him,  and  mock  him 
because  he  cry.  Oh  J  'tis  too  true,"  said 
the  slave,  wiping  his  eyes,  <' and  massa 
know  it  all;  for  many  a  time,  and  oft,  he 
tell  of  such  tings^  and  how  whits  men  be^ 
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traj !  but  dow  he  ssiy,  h^  be  from  God  s  own; 
coaatry,  he  lost  a  kingdom  ....,........^..9  and 

fought  in  de  battle ^ ,  and  an  angel 

saved  him  from  DEAD.** 

The  slave  became  garrulous  on  hi  s  fa vpu  ritC; 
subject,  and  was  proceeding  in  praise  of  bif 
master, .  when  Eva,.,  imagininjs:  sotnething 
like  a  coincidence  of  circumstances  in  h'rs. 
remarkable  discourse^  hastily  interrupting 
him,  begged  to  know,  if  it  was  to  one  of 
the  dark  men  that  he  alluded. 

The  Moor,  answering  in  the  affirmative^ 
observed : — 

^^  Massa,  be  dark  enough,  in  conscience; 
and  as  de  people  say,  black  as  de  mourning 
cloak  he  wear;  never  speak  foolish  like 
me;  keep  his  mind  to  himself,  and  now  dat 
reminds  me  how  I  chat  away  de  time  here» 
telling  over  de  days  when  me  was  a  little 
boy,  and  tinking  on  old^jfader,  and  all  I 
loved  so  well;  but  nq  harm  done,  told  no  se- 
crets, and  now  me  go  to  bed,  dow  I  find  no. 
sleep  a  nights,  when  I  remember  oder  times." 
So  saying,  he  bowed  his  head,  ^nd  in  an 
abrupt  manner  retired. 

£va  continued  at  the  casement ;  and,  at 
D  5 
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th}s  itistaat  there  was  a  confusion  in  her 
thoughts  that  she  could  not  well  account 
for ;  the  history  and  sentiments  of  the  Moor 
greatly  interested  her;  but  that  was  not 
all.  His  language  was  certainly  a  melange^ 
and  some  of  his  unfinished  sei^tences  in- 
volving her  in  fresh  doubts  and  perptexity, 
quite  bewildered,  she  threw  her  veil  over 
her,  and  strayed  out  into  the  garden. 

The  gloom  of  night  nearly  veiled  every 
object  from  her  sight,  and  she  took  pleasure 
in  the  melancholy  shade:  she  wandered 
away  till  she  found  herself  beside  the  edge 
of  a  little  brook  that  mn  between  the  trees. 

The  moon,  hitherto  hid  by  clouds,  now 
broke  forth  in  all  its  brightness^  and  her  light 
beautifully  reflected  on  the  water:  Eva, 
turning  her  eyes  from  the  woods,  towards 
the  stream,  stood  observing  the  lustre. 

As  she  gazed,  she  heard  a  sigh,  and 
looked  about ;  but,  unable  to  discern  any 
thing,  she  was  willing  to  believe  the 
sound  nothing  more  than  imagination. 

The  air  was  still,  and  she  continued  look- 
ing at  the  water;  the  moon  still  shone  full 
upon  it,  aqd  soothed  by  the  soft  light  play- 
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iflg  6tk  its  lucid  9Uf  Iae0 ;  9s  she  watobed  the 
silver  beand,  suddenly  she  thought  she  saw 
the  image  of  Edmund.  He  appeared  tcr 
her  to  have  cast  the  habk  of  ndortaUty :  his 
f^ee  and  fotm^  as  it  were^  plunged  deep  in: 
the  crystal  fpant^  wad  seen  like  a  fiyer-gMlj 
aand  eovdl  bowers^  shining  in  the  mooii:<^ 
Kght. 

The  Vision  was  besuitiful;  th6^  pedsive 
trickling  of  the  riirulet^  murmuring  soft  as  it 
meandered  along  these  pleasant  banks,^  and 
the  gentle  ripling  of  the  stream,  heard  at  in- 
tervals>  suggested  every  thing  sweet  and 
tender,  in  unison  with  the  scene.  Eval 
gased  wildly y  but  wondier.held  her  silent^ 
and  the  glowing  appearance  of  her  fcieM 
seeming  to  come  nearer^  in  her  fancy  she 
already  clasped  the  shadow;  but,  something 
mstGng  behind,  the  refleetion  in  the  water 
was  no  longer  visible. 

She  stood  still>  as  if  she  expected  to  see 
the  beloved  form  again ;  however,  a  heavy 
eIoud>  passing  over  her  head,  obscured  the 
imagery.  She  could  distinguish  nothing 
ri^tly  *y,  and  at  that  moment^  some  on^, 
brejdhing  neaiV  ciisdied  hf. 
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An  unaccountable  feeling  struck  to  Eva*s 
heart;  she  would  have  followed,  but  had 
not  power  to  move. 

A  deep  and  solemn  pause,  such  as  often 
precedes  the  approach  of  death,  ensued, 
and  Eva^  overcome  with  unspeakable  forebo* 
dings,  a  faiotness  came  over  her ;  breath- 
less with  fear  and  fancy,  she  laid  down  her 
head,  and  was  for  a  while  insensible ;  till, 
recalled  by  sweet  sounds,  she  started  to 
the  harmony  that  always  revived  her  soul, 
and  seemed  to  prepare  her  ^new  for  life  and 
happiness.  The  strain  soft,  solemn,,  deep; 
had  in  it  all  thatcommands  the  tide  oif  feeling* 
Iti.was  indeed  uxUd  /mA,  itausical, /nelan- 
choiy,  sweet,  and  <<  such  a  song^**  as  ishe 
liiawembered  to  have  heard  '^  atsuckan  hour.^\ 
.•Eva  could  no  longer  resist  her  feelings, 
and  the  melody  swelling  to  a  pitch,  her  ima* 
gination  was  wound  up  to  the  highest  cli* 
max::'  every  thought  she  ever  loved  rising 
inhref  mind,  made  her  feel  as  if  she  was  in 
heaven.  Inspiration  was  in  her  soul,  and 
ftdl  of  the  power  of  imagination,  her  eyes 
flashing  to  the  triumph  of  genius,  in  the 
glory  of  moon- light,  she  tooked  upward  for 
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her  native  sphere.  The  bine  sky,  seen  bjr' 
the  moon's  borrowed  reflection,  was  lovely ; 
and  the  western  planet  appearing  over  her 
head,  reminded  her  of  her  native  land.  In 
short  it  was  like  enchantment,  and  the  music 
of  the  voice  still  sounding  in  the  distance, 
as  the  thin  clouds  floiated  away  on  the 
breeze,  Eva,  wrapt  in  holy  enthusiasm, 
imagined  it  was  the  hymn  of  angels,  sweet 
in  the  silence  of  night. 

A  lengthened  cadence,  vibratirtg  deep, 
confirmed  the  fanciful  idea  of  the  prin- 
cess, and  lulled  Uie  grief  and  apprehension 
in  her  mind. 

Th^  stillness  and  solitude  that  succeeded, 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  impressive;  and  she 
ga^e  hersdf  up  to  a  superstition 
.       '^  Pleasant  but  moumfal  to  the  sool.'^ 

Her  dark  eye  was  raised,  aind  a  sentiment 
of  inspiration  flowed  from  her  heart,  which 
softened  the  dark  and  glootny  prospects  of 
futurity,  that  rose  to  her  imagination:  in 
the  heijght  of  passion,  the  curtain  appeared 
drawn  aside,  and  looking  westward,  as  if 
^^some  bright  isle  of  rest''  was  in  her  fancy, 
as  she  lifted  her  hands  with  fervent  piety  to 
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heaven,  and  from  time  to  time  gazed  on  the 
world  around  her,  all  mildly  ^owed^enli- 
yened  by  the  brightening  moon  that  thtevt 
over  nature  her  refulgent  beams.  The 
princess  was  bewildered  amid  the  hopes  and 
fearH  of  a  perturbed  imagination,  and  though 
refreshed  by  the  enlivening  scenery  around 
her,  she  was  unaMe  to  cdlect  her  scattered 
thonghts. 

Lost  in  reverie,  she  retired  to  a  secluded 
part  of  the  garden,  and  remained  for  several 
hours  unconscious  of  her  sitnatiof^« 

Her  friends,  alarmed  for  her  safety,  sought 
her  for  several  hours,  without  success^  Biirt 
CuebuUan,  whose  conscience  so  severely 
smote  him  on  the  accomit  of  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  death  of  Curaidh,  the  an- 
cestor of  Edmund,  did  not  relax  in  his  scru^ 
tiny,  hoping  by  a  service  rendered  to»  the 
beloved  of  Edmund,  to  return  some  ae-» 
knowledgment  to  the  lineal  successor  of  a 
line  of  kings,,  to  which  he  had  been  instm- 
mental,  though  unknowing]y>  of  depriving 
of  the  succession  to  the  crown^. 
,  Daybreak  at  length  discovered  her  16^ 
CuehuUaii,  who  coodueted  het  home;,  and^ 
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haviRg  urgently  solicited  her  to  retire  to 
rest,  he  departed  to  his  own  apartment. 
I       £Ta  fell  into  a  disturbed  sleep ;  her  slum- 
'    bers  were  not  refreshing.     She  had  caught 
I    ^Id,  and,  in  the  morning,  she  found  her- 
I    self  unable  to  leave  her  room.     When  she 
again  joined  the  society  of  her  friends,  the 
first  news  she  heard  was,  that  the  dark  men 
\    and  their  attendants  were  gone  forward  to 
Epbesus.     She  deeply  regretted  this  occur- 
rence, and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  an  in- 
voluntary curiosity  led  her  to  look  into  the 
suite  of  rooms,  hitherto  occupied  by  those 
singular  characters.  As  the  princess  passed 
tkfoogh  one  of  the  chambers,  a  brilliant, 
which  lay  on  the  floor,  caught  her  attention  5 
she  stooped  and  took  it  up.     It  was  the  dia- 
mond ring  she  had  given  to  Edmund,  and  her 
eeuntenance  toM  the  nature  of  her  sensa- 
tions.    That  he  had  been  there  was  now 
evident;  and  the  Itera^  or  hostess,  of  the 
Bamatejiy  being  called  forward,  Eva  ques- 
tioned her  concerning  the  ring.     Instantly 
recognising    it,  she    said  it  was  the  one 
worn  by  the  young  philosopher;  and  that 
he  must  have  dropped  it  in.  the  confuaon  of 
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getting  away,  for,^  to  (ler  knowledge,  he 
prized  it  greatly ;  and,  when  he  lay  ill  of 
his  wounds,  he  would  pass  whole  days  in 
looking  at  it,  as  if  some  great  virtue  or 
pharm  had  belonged  to  it;  and,  moreover, 
she  frequently  heard  him  declare,  he  valued 
that  gem  more  than  life,  for  the  sake  of  the 
donor. 

.  Eva,  pale  and  trembling,  turned  away  to 
conceal  her  emotion ;  and,  when  alone  in  her 
chamber,  she  could  no  longer  restrain  her 
feelings ;  with  wild  delight,  she  kissed  the 
ring  so  dear  to  Edmund^  and  seemed  to  for- 
get the  world,  herself,  and  every  thing  but 
the  object  of  her  aifection.  While  contem- 
plating the  pledge  of  faith,  feeling  more 
than  words  can  tell,  love  and  hope  glowed 
in  her  heart  The  recovered  jewel  was, 
indeed,  the  harbinger  of  joy,  as  it  seen^ed  to 
return  to  her,  at  this  time>  to  restore  Edmund 
and  her  to  each  other. 

This  idea  made  the  maddeii' start;  but  if 
she  trembled>  she  trembled  with  pleasure. 
Again,  memory  placed  before  her  view  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  ring  had 
been  given^  the  prospect  of  happiness  tliat 
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then  shone  was  bright  to  view,  but  how  fa* 
tally  had  it  been  obscured.  Eva  endeavoured 
toroQse  herself  from  the  desitondency  that 
oppressed  her ;  and  imagination,  in  a  thou- 
sand pleasing  forms,  poortrayed  the  joys, 
of  futurity :  in  fancy  restored  to  Edmund, 
what  pleasing  ideas  stole  over  her  mind; 
vvben  the  knowledge  that  Edmund  was  far 
away;  dispelled  the  pleasing  dream,  and  a 
ineIaKK:ho]y  awe  took  possession  of  her 
mind. 

"O  destiny!"  thought  she,  "  is  it  de- 
creed that  Edmund,  on  earth,  shall  prove 
his  celestial  nature;  and,  as  a  guardian 
angel  that  is  yet  unseen,  hover  at  all  times, 
near  the  unfortuniateP'*  Holding  out  her 
bands  to  heaven,  ''Yes,"  continued  she, 
''  when  I  was  deprived  of  sight,  and  l^in- 
goisbing  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  he  came 
to  bring  me  light  apd  joy;  and,  a  few 
nights  since,  when  I  wandered  out  alone  in 
this  strange  place,  he  appeared  again,  as  it 
were,  to  protest  me, " 

A  variety  of  conflicting  eniiotions  op* 
pressed  her,  and,  unable  to  master  their 
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well  on  the  injured  Edmund.  Ask  your 
conscious  heart  how  you  met;  then  think 
how  you  parted ;  and  justice  will  dictate  the 
rest." 

The  princess  was  sensible  of  the  remon* 
strauce,  a  soft  blush  passed  over  her  cheek, 
and  a  tear  of  tenderness  trembled  in  her 
ey  e. 

.  The  friends  determined  to  adopt  the  line 
ofl conduct  hinted  at  by  the  priest;  and, 
xxi  defiance  of  every  obstacle,  such  was 
their  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Edmund, 
hat  they  resolved  to  follow  the  fugitive, 
though  he  should  fly  from  the  old  to  a 
new  world.  But  if  we  enter  thoroughly 
into  the  character,  motives,  and  feelings  oT 
the  parties,  perhaps,  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  resolution. 

O'Connor,  it  is  already  known,  had  been 
the  juvenile  companion  of  our  hero ;  and 
CuQhttllan,  no  less  attached  to  the  causie  of 
Edmund^  full  of  penitence  for  the  part  be 
had  acted  towards  Curatdh  the  great,  he 
considered  his  adherence,  in  the  present  in- 
stance,  to  that  prince,  who  was  the  legiti- 
nate  heir  of  the  late  King  of  Erin  j  as,  p€t- 
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hapSi  the  means  of  working  his  own  salva- 
tioQ.      Eva  also  loved,  and  though  many 
scruples  were  at  her  heart,  the  misfortunes 
of  the  object  of  her  affectionate  solicitude 
appealed  to  her  soul,  and  the  poble  sym- 
pathies of  a  pure  nature  heightened  4he 
tone  of  her  feelings ;  she  made  light  of  every 
difficulty  in  the  way  to  prove  her  friendship 
for  Edmund;  and,  though  the  whole  world 
should  be  leagued  against  him,  truth  and: 
nature  were  such  a  host  in  his  favour,  that  she. 
niust  always  acknowledge  his  superiority : 
she  wa«  indeed  the  soul  of  the  enterprise.  Da' 
Pa^lle,  too,  naturally  a  man  of  an  intelligent 
inind,  and  fond  of  travel,  charmed  a;s  he  was 
with  the  princess,  with  the  liveliest  interest 
entered  into  the  project.    True,  he  ^bs  not 
a  favoured  lover,  but  Eva  had  approved  of 
hhn  as  a  friend ;  at  the  time  of  ber  calamity,' 
when  they  met  at  Athens,  his  conduct  most 
sensibly  affected  her ;  and  whatever  seve- 
rity the  pre-engaged  state  of  her  affections 
might  dictate,  she  could  no);  prevail  on  her- 
self to  treat  with  common  indifference^  an 
uncommon  man. 
Yetj'DaPauUe  felt  like  others^  but  on 
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the  wt^t  of  love,  perhsips,  he  thought  dif- 
fefeady.  Hia  passion  for  Era  was  certaiidy 
violent ;  but  the  sentiment  had  sublimated 
with  its  object* 

.  The  visitation  which  deprived  Eva  of  her 
sightt,  had  in  it  a  moral  force,  sufficient  to 
Fou^e  the  morbid  soul.  Such  an  object 
Qould  not  be  contemplated  with  ordhiarjr 
sensations;,  the  rudest  wei^  affected  by  the 
youth  and  loveliness  of  the  suffefer;.  and  all 
gave  to  her  Uinocence  tl^ir  tears. 

The  Roman  noble,  exquisitely  susceptible 
of  the  tender,  could  also  enter  into  the  sub< 
lime.  It  was  Eva's  care  to  prepare  this 
lover  against  misconc^tion,  and  she  had 
tqld  him  all  her  heart 

Da  PauUe  was  not  a  stoic,  but  the  par- 
«U)its  of  this  gentleman  had  more  of  the 
mind,  than  any  thing  of  another  nature  to 
infliieoce  them. 

He  would  say  to  his  friends :— "  I  knoir 
not  how  it  is,  but  Eva  has  completely  ea^ 
thralled  me;  and  I  am  in  love  even  with 
my  pondage. 

^'  This  must  appeaf  straiig^^''  he  would 
observe,  ^^  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
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with^  the  att-powertfid  force  of  i^rtnpathy^  bat 
kt  such  think  for  tfaetnsdlvesi  and  leave  me 
to  my  dearer  fediogs;'' 

Again,  when  any  exposlalated  with  ham, 
m  the  weakaesa  oi  cherishing  a  hopekas 
passion,  he  would  remark:— 

"  I  hare  ever  been  used  to  gratify  my- 
self^ and  I  doubt  not  but,  in  many  insfiances^ 
I  have  been  wrong ;  my  errora  have  brought 
tbek'  own  punishment,  and  I  lun  content 
when  I  am  the  only  sufferer.  It .  i^  true," 
said  he»  '^  notwithstanding  som^  ve^^ations, 
I  hare  had  ad  much  of  what  the  world  caH$ 
happiness  as  any  othec^,  but  this  <did  iK)t 
depend  on  the  worlds  it.  was  derived  irom  a 
very  difTenent  source^;  ^  operationof  mj 
own  feelings ;  and  whenever  I  haye  acted  by 
the  advice,  and  in  conformity  vi^itfa^  the  opt* 
iHons  of  others,  I  have  generaDy  acted 
wrongs  henceforth  theuj^  I  senonnce  the 
ta&  of  acting  to  please  others  to  my  own 
evident  disquiet/'  Such  were  his.  senti<- 
mettts>  and  taking  pleaauxe  in  the  society 
of  the  princess,  at  all  events  he  determined 
to  accompany.  faer« 

A  Tjirkish  vessd:  in  the  hadMuuv  heund 
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to  Alefipo^  was  hired  by  aur  travellers  to 
carry  them  to  that  port;  bat,  the  wind  be- 
ing contrary,  the  ship  could  not  get  out  > 
and,  obliged  to  wait,  a  chsyige  of  weather, 
they  took  that  opportunity  to  see  the  anti* 
quities  at  Ephesus. 

-  This  ancient  city  had  still  many  remains 
of  its  former  splendour.  The  eastern  gate, 
adorned  with  three  basso:  relievos,  was  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  notice;  as  the  figures 
seemed  to  be  of  a  more  ancient  character 
than  ^ven  the  venerable  place  itself.  And 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  on  the 
subject,  that  those,  on  either  side  the  en* 
trance,  had  been  taken  from  some  very  an- 
tique monuments  m  the  east;  but  that  the 
Wr^//^in  the  middle,  was  the  vvork  of 
the  Romans.  - 

»  Among  the  ruii*  of  ibis  famous'^  city  im 
the  ^^ikfdHcty  iKtaddin'g  a  mdancholy  spec- 
Vacte,  airiid'  overturned  walls,  broken  co- 
lumns, and^tatues  in  piec^. 
.  The  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre,  acitcHS, 
and  a  citadel,  chiefly  composed, of  the  no- 
blest marbles  of  Ephesus^  next  engaged  the 
attention  cf  the  trav^ellers. 
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An  old  man,  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
children,  was  seated  on  a  heap  of  these  de- 
cayed fragments.  He  was  teaching  these 
little  ones  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  had  taken  up  his  residence  iu 
the  ruins. 

His  venerable  appearance,  and  the  pic- 
toresque  situation,  contrasted  with  the  youth 
at  his  feet,  added  effect  to  the  ruined  gran- 
deur here:  and  the  hoary  6gure  looking 
like  TimCj  raised  supreme  above  the  ravages 
of  nature,  exacting  a  tribute  of  respect,  the 
party  involuntarily  stopped,  and  bowed  to 
the  aged  personage. 

He  rose,  and  returning  the  respect,  stood 
resting  on  his  Btaff,  as  if  waiting  the  com^ 
mands  of-  the  strangers.  The^  children 
meanwhile,  with  eager  curiosity  and  out- 
stretched hands,  ran  round  them. 
.  Eva  smiling,  gave  the  youngsters  some 
fruit  that  she  had  in  a  little  basket,  which 
she  usually  carried  with  her  5  and  they  free- 
ly answered  her  enquiries. 

They  called  themselves  poor  scholars* , 

*  In  Greece,  as  in  Ireland,  it  was  the  cbfitom  to  edu<* 
cate  boys  gratuitously ;  tbis  seems  to  ha^e  prevailed 
VOL.  IL  E 
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and  saidi  the  master  here  taught  for  God's 
sake^  ai^d  subsisted  on  alms. 

Cucbullan  joined  the  sage,  and  a|Vercon- 
versifig  with  him  for  some  time,  they  came 
forward  together 

The  priest  was  evidently  pleased  at^  the 
result  of  this  conversation,  and  naming  the 
master  to  his  friends,  said  in  Irish  to  Eva:*— 

'^  This  intelligenjt  old  persoais,  perhaps^ 
the  greatest  curiosity  in  the  place.  He  is  four* 
score  and  ten  years  of  age ;  he  h^  outlived 
all  he  loved,  and  his  affections  are  buried 
M^i^b  his  friends:  he  reasons  against  the  pas- 
iiions,  and  styles  himself  a  philosopher.'' 

The  sage,  indeed,  was  learned  in  the 
school  of  experience. 

/« As  a  young  man,' -  said  be,  ^*  I  fond 
pleasure  in  the  world ;  but,  now  grown  dd, 

througli  every  8uccee$ogage  ofliteratore,  from  its  oom- 
mencement  to  the  present  time  ;  for  in  Tarions  parts  o£ 
Irdsnd,  at  this  very  day,  we  find  the  poor  scboub 
soeidng^  from  his  hamaneconntrymen>  the  means  of  pio- 
coring  books^  pi^er,  &c.  &c.  Hb  foqd .  and  bed,  he  ^ 
n^rally .  gets  at  some  farm  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  school  which  he  attends  for  education;  and  many 
■leh  scholars  haTO  risen  to  eminent  sitaations,  and  have 
htWM  wnanentn.in  Isnr,  physic^  and  divinity. 
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I  would,  before  I  deiscend  to  the  tomb,  leave 
some  memento  of  usefulness  behind  me.  In 
a  ivord/'  pointing  to  the  children,  **  I  endea* 
roar  to  be  useful  in  my  state  of  being ;  and 
a$  I  do  for  these  poor  innocents  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  ability,  I  trust  I  shall  not  die 
in  arrears  with  nature." 

He  bent  his  head^  and  wiped  the  salt 
rbeum  from  his  eye;  the  children  supposing 
tbat  he  wept^  approached  to  sooth  him. 

One  clung  to  his  coat,  another  clasped 
his  knees;  while  all,  gathering  close  to  him^ 
said  something  kind  to  him. 

Eva^  without  speaking,  smiled  upon  the 
children,  and  the  old  man,  quite  gratified 
caught  her  eye. 

<<See,''  said  lie,  ^' the  little  ones  1ot<5 
me." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Eva/"  because  you  loye 
them."  ^ 

She  gave  something  to  eteh  of  the  chiU 
dren,  and  then  arited  the  opii^ipn  of  the 
sage,  relative  to  the  antiquities. 

The  venerable  man  explained  every  thfn|| 
here,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the-psi^r- 
ties;  and  led  the  way  to  the  ground  plot  of 
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the  Teipple  of  Diana:  stopping  before  the 
walls  of  a  rained  fabric,  and  striking  his 
staff  on  the  marble  pavement: 

**  On  this  spot/'  said  he,  "  once  .stood 
the  Temple  of  the  Goddess;  till,  (as  we  all 
know,)  by  Erostratus,  the  fane,  sacred  to 
the  most  chaste,  was  burnt  down,  merely 
that  the  remarkable  ,  event  might  eter- 
nize the  memory  of  the  destroyer.  After- 
wards, the  first  christians  turned  the.  re- 
mains of  the  temple  into  a  church ;  and, 
since  that  time,  it  has  undergone  a  third 
change,  as  relating  to  the  worship  of.  the 
Deity ;  for  the  persecuted  Jews  have  been 
known  to  make  it  a  hiding  rplacej ,  and,  as 
it  is,  they  still  meet  here  in  the  nighttime, 
to  offer  up  their  devotions  to  Heaven/' 

The  priest,  at  the  mention  of  the  Jews, 
devoutly  crossed  himself;  ai\d  Eva,  willing 
to  qualify  the  intolerant  expression  of,  the 
holy  father's  countenance, 
.  "  Poor  unbelieving,  people;*'  said  jsbe, 
"  in  my  mind  they  are  greatly  to  be  pitigd." 

Cuchullan,  looking    austere,,  wayed  his 
hand,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

During  this  conversation,!  Da  Paulle  pru- 
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dently  taking  the  old  man  aside,  was  listen- 
ing to  some  further  remarks  of  his  concern* 
ing  the  place. 

With  all  the  pride  of  country,  he  was 
tracing  the  antiquity  of  his  native  city,  and 
alluding  to  one  of  the  great  men  born  at 
Ephesus,  the  sage  directed  his  attention  to 
a  little  nursery  of  evergreens,  at  some  dis- 
tance; **  where  those  laurels  now  bloom, V 
said  he,  ^*  our  philosopher  once  lived/' 

"  Who  do  you  mean  ?"  enquired  the  Ro- 
man. 

The  Ephesian  looked  grave,  and  perhaps 
piqued,  that  a  character,  so  celebrated^ 
should  admit  of  a  question  y  nncovering  his 
bead,  he  reverently  answered : 

«  Who  should  I  mean,  but  Heraclitus, 
who  wrote,  and  practise^d  so  much  for  his 
country!" 

DaPaulle  marked  the  action  and  reply 
of  the  old  man;  and  thought  the  order  po- 
litic, which  distinguished  the  ancients  in. 
the  fine  arts,  well  expressed  by  this  primi- 
tive, as  he  pondered  on  the  grand  principle 
which,  in  those  days,  cherished  every  virtue 
and  every  talent. 
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the  flowers  of  the  field  assumed  a  richer  hue, 
and  breathed  a  delicious  fragrance.  The 
Roman  noble^  yielding  to  the  deligj^ul 
impressions  inspired  by  nature,  thought  that 
day  was  one  of  the  3weetest  and  Biost  ani- 
mated he  had  ever  known. 
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CHAP.  III. 


We  will  now  return  to  Edmund,  who,  it  \vill 
be  remembered,  travelled  with  his  friend,  the 
Sceptic,  in  search  of  truth.  That  person- 
age was,  truly,  pure  Irish ;  and,  when  the 
Hero  of  the  Hills  made  himself  known  to 
him,  as  the  Prince  of  Erin,  this  loyalist 
gladly  acknowledged  the  royal  youth.  He 
proved  to  be  M^Tornay  great  grandson  of 
ToRNA,  THE  Intelligent*,  and  to  have 
been  one  of  the  oldest  friends  of  Fian 
Maconnj    who   had,  previous  to  the  first 

^  Torna,  emphatically  styled  the  Intelligent,  was  the 
teacher  and  guardian^  from  infancy,  of  Nial  the  Great, 
snmanied  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  who  was  king  of  Ireland 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  Torna's 
Inauguration  Ode,  upon  the  enthronement  of  his  ward^ 
is  stiU  extant  in  manuscript.  It  begins  thus : — 
"  Take  my  counsel,  mighty  Nial  f* 
E5 
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grand  battle  df  Ims-fail^  confided  to  him  all 
his  treasure,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  king- 
dom, that,  in  case  the  fate  of  war  should 
decide  in   favour  of  the  usurper,  his  son 
might  not  be  left  destitute.     This  man  lite- 
rally lived  self-exited  near  twenty  years ;  for 
not  having  heard  from  his  friend,  and  be- 
iifeving  him  dead,  he  renounced  the  world 
for  his  sake*    He  had  made  many  enquiries 
^X  the  youthful  Edmund,  but  the  seclusion 
in  which  his  father  had  lived  with  him, 
barred  all  successful  search.   However,  now 
transferring  his  regard  for  Maconn  the  brave, 
to  his  no  less  warlike  son,  he  nooiiinated 
Edmund  the  heir  of  all  his  father*s  property; 
and  thus,  unexpectedly,  it  might  he  said, 
bestowed  immense  treasure  upon  him.     By 
this  means  the  hero  commanded  those  re- 
sources which  enabled  him,  not  only  to  sup- 
port his  rank  among  princes,  but  empower- 
ed him  also  to  pursue  his  scientific  researches 
to  the  utmost. 

The  truth  he  sought  must  ever  be  con- 
Tjlncing;  and  it  became  his  object  to  visit 
distant  countries  on  a  plan  of  general  utility. 
Science,  when  made  practical  only,  can 
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benefit  mankind ;  and  the  means  of  its  pre- 
servation being  an  object  to  the  philosopher, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physics. 
A  proficient  in  his  art,  his  deeds  proclaimed 
him  as  he  proceeded  on  his  journey.  He 
was  known  to  relieve  bodily  pain,  EVEN  BY 
HIS  ^  TOUCH*,  and,  sometimes,  his  power 
baflSied  even  death  itself. 

Edmund,  indeed,  had  already  rescued 
numbers  from  the  grave,  and  his  reputation 
having  gone  before  him,  wherever  he  went 
honours  thickened  upon  him.  The  a69icted 
in  hordes  crowded  round  him;  and  the 
public  voice  hailing  the  hero  of  humanity, 
hope  and  joy  accompanied  Edmund's 
triumphal  entry  into  the  cities  and  towns 
which  were  blessed  with  t^is  presence.' 

He  staid  about  three  weeks  at  Aleppof, 
and  left  that  place  followed  by  a  multitude 
consulting  him  on  their  complaints. 

It  was  not  till  after  his  departure  that  our 
travellers  arrived  there.  Contrary  winds 
had  detained  them  at  Ephesus  for  the  space 
of  nineteen. days;  and  when,  at  lengthy  they 

*  See  Addenda.  f  Aleppo  was  ^^Helbon 

of  the  ancients ;  famous  for  its  irine  and  wool. 
VOL.  II. 
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sailed  for  Aleppo^  mid-way  they  were  be- 
calmed nearly  a  week^  and,  in  every  other 
respect,  the  voyage  being  tedious,  their 
hopes  were  again  frustrated.  However,  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  now  to  trace  their 
object. 

Edmund's  fame  was  a  guide  tp  the  travel- 
lers; at  every  step  they  heard,  ^is  name 
reiterated  with  blessings.  Sonxe  would  kneel 
when  they  mentioned  him;  others,  with  all 
the  energy  of  gratitude  and  passion,  showed 
marks  of  cures  which  had  been  performed 
on  them  by  him ;  and,  such  was  the  general 
feeling  towards  our  hero,  even  the  babe, 
smiling  at  the  mother's  breast,  put  up  its 
little  hands,  as  if  to  implore  a  blessipg  on 
him. 

Edmund's  virtues,  thus  recounted  by  the 
people,  what  a  triumph  foe  love  was  this! 
Eva  thought  herself  happy  in  the  glory  of 
the  friend  she  loved;  and  this  intellectual 
woman^could  not  imagine  a  higher  joy*  The 
lover  was  certainly  dear.  t(^  her  heajt^  but 
the  character  of  the  .hero  had  yet  a.  noWl^^ 
claim.  Thousands,  witnessed  and  attested 
^  his  worthy  and  she  rejoiced  in  the  general 
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homage  paid  by  gratitude  to  Edmund ;  not 
as  it  flattered  love  alone,  but  in  a  much 
more  exalted  sense,  since  right  prevailed, 
and  the  dignity  of  human  nature  was  ac- 
knowledged. 

The  friends,  with  hearts  full  of  hope, 
following  the  track  of  the  hero,  prepared 
to  travel  eastward.  Their  attendants  were 
well  armed,  and  about  thirty  in  number. 
The  Danish  messenger  joined  the  Irish 
smley  and  all  were  mounted  on  horseback 
with  an  escort  of  Janizaries  in  front ;  the 
preparation  and  good  order  of  the  party 
were  appropriate  to  a  long  journey. 

Camels  carried  the  supplies;  and,  moving 
forward,  having  passed  through  Damascus 
and  Bagdat,  they  entered  far  into  the  de- 
sert. 

This  wild  way  was  appalling ;  the  route 
lay  through  a  plain  of  scorching  sands, 
where  not  a  vestige  of  vegetation  was  to  be 
seen;  not  a  hut,  nor  a  trace  of  any  living 
creature.  Birds  appeared  to  have  flowa 
away  from  the  destitute  place;  and  even 
beasts,  the  natives  of  the  desert,  seemed  to 
avoid  these  sands  as  pestilential. 
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But  tb^is  was  not  the  worst:  tbe  heat  of 
the  sun  was  almost  intolerable  However, 
the  enthusiasm  that  could  forn^''  such  a  ro- 
niantic  undertaking  would  not  easily  give 
it  up.  Edmund  was  on  before,  and  the  ob^ 
stacles  that  rose  between,  instead  of  damp- 
ing, excited  the  ardour  of  his  friends. 

A  circumstance  also  conspired  to  favour 
the  design.  Our  travellers  usually  rested 
at  noon  under  a  kind  of  awning,  or  tent> 
pitched  for  the  occasion;  and>  one  day> 
as  the  party  reposed  in  the  shade,  Eva, 
happening  to  awake,  looked  out. 

A  figure  on  foot,  in  the  distance,  arrested 
her  attention.  It  was  a  female  Arab,  car- 
rying a  child  in  her  arms.  She  was  descend- 
ing a  hill,  and,  as  she  came  forward  faltering 
and  slow,  seemed  very  weary  and  faint. 

She  looked  fearfully  around  and  paused  as 
if  apprehensive  of  danger:  then,  tottering 
nnder  her  maternal  burden^  again  advanced ; 
tin,  being  no  longer  able  to  suf^port  herself, 
she  fell  with  her  babe  to  the  ground. 

Eva,  glad  to  recognise  any  thing  human 
in  this  cheerless  waste,  and  ever  hiimane> 
sent  immediate  assistance  to  the  woman. 
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The  feeble  creature  endeavoured  to  rise, 
but  her  efforts  to  stand  were  unavailing; 
aadj  overcome  by  weakness,  she  fell  down 
again.  She  was  met  in  the  path  making 
ber  way  on  her  knees  with  the  assistance 
of  one  hand;  the  other  supported  her 
child:  and,  as  she  dragged  along,  her 
flesh  cut  by  the  flinty  stones  in  the  road, 
eaeb  successive  attempt  to  advance  was 
marked  by  the  blood  that  issued  from  her 

WODDcEs. 

The  interpreter  spoke  to  her  in  Arabic. 

She  looked  dreadfully  frightened,  and 
clasped  the  infant  closer  to  her  breast;  but, 
reassured  by  promises  of  protection  and 
kindness,  she  related  her  affecting  story. 

The  interpreter  was  a  stern,  rough  fellow; 
but,  as  be  listened  to  this  woman,  her  ma«- 
ternal  affection  appeared  to  soften  -  his 
ragg^  temper  and  manner;  and,  in  ex- 
plaining what  she  said,  he  evinced  a  degree 
of  feeling  and  humanity,  quite  9t  variance 
with  his  usual  coarse  and  abrupt  replies. 

**  The  Arab  child  was,"  be  said,  **born 
blind;"  and»  with  a  burst  of  feeling,,  seem* 
mg  ta  Gommiserate  the  unhappy  creature^ 
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"  Oh!*'  said  he,  «  only  to  think  of  it; 
that  woman  has  left  her  home,  her  friends^ 
and  country,  and  has  journeyed  nearly 
three  hundred  leagues  through  these  burn- 
ing sands,  in  search  of  a  physician  for 
her  blind  infant!"  He  put  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  and,  after  a  pause  in  which  nature 
seemed  to  have  regenerated  the  man,  "  only 
to  think  of  it!"  repeated  he  again:  ''the 
mother  to  come  all  that  way ;  to  brave  dan- 
ger, to  endure  pain,  fatigue,  and  sorrow, 
perhaps  hunger  and  thirst!  I  wonder 
if  a  child  would  do  so  muich  for  a  parent." 
The  stern  fellow  wept. 

The  maternal  solicitude  of  this  Arab 
awakened  nature's  highest  feelings  in  the 
breast  of  Eva;  and  her  poor  little  sightless 
babe  awakening  pity  in  every  heart,  they 
were  both  taken  to  the  travellers*  camp. 

Eva,  upon  enquiry,  found  that  the  magi, 
or  philosopher,  so  earnestly  sought  for  by 
the  anxious  mother^  was  the  far-famed 
Edmund. 

To  describe  her  sensations  would  be  im- 
possible; they  were  beyond  the  power  of 
speech^.and  as  she  silently  gazed  al  the 
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child,  she  iatuitively  felt  for  the  miracu- 
lous powder  which  had  restored  her  to 
sight,  (and  which  she  always  carefully  car- 
ried about  her),  and  prepared  to  use  it  in 
the  manner  it  had  been  tried  on  herself. 

The  action  was  so  sudden  and  so  quick, 
that  it  escaped  the  observation  of  all  pre- 
sent The  princess  was  seen  to  tremble  and 
to  start ;  the  colour  forsook  her  cheeks,  and 
she  raised  her  eyes  devoutly,  as  if  in  prayer. 

The  religious  expression  commanded  re- 
spect, and  no  sound  interrupted  Eva,  till  the 
hitherto  sealed  eyes  of  the  blind  infant  open- 
ed to  the  light. 

The  child  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  as  if  hail- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  the  holy  light  of 
heaven.  Eva,  blessed  in  the  exquisite  sense 
of  having  afforded  relief  to  a  suffering  fellow 
creature,  could  not  support  the  complicated 
feelings  it  communicated.  She  silently 
blessed  the  name  of  Edmund,  and  the  glad- 
ness that  beamed  from  her  eyes  partook 
more  of  heaven  than  earth« 

The  Arabj  with  her  babe,  threw  herself 
prostrate  before  the  princess,  and,  holding 
up  her  hands  with  wonder,  as  she  looked  at 
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her  child,  there  was  an  expression  in  her 
tearful  eye>  an  eloquent  silence,  that  told) 
in  a  single  instant,  more  of  love  and  grati- 
tude than  the  tongue  could  have  expressed 
in  hours. 

Era  was  sensibly  affected ;  and,  haying 
made  signs  of  friendship  and  protection  to 
the  objects  of  her  care,  she  withdrew  to  re- 
cover herself,  in  privacy  and  silence. 

It  was  some  days  before  the  Arab  would 
be  separated  from  our  travellers ;  and  when, 
at  lengthj  she  turned  towards  home,  with 
streaming  eyes,  she  bade  adieu  to  Eva. 

The  gratitude  of  this  poor,  unenlightened 
Arab  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  party 
present.  Her  maternal  affection,  which  had 
sustained  her  in  the  accomplishment  of  dif- 
ficulties which  few  could  have  overootie, 
except  directed  by  the  same  stimulus,  was 
long  the  theme  of  the  travellers.  Eva's  sen- 
sations, as  being  the  happy  instrument^  un« 
der  Heaven,  of  the  restoration  of  the  infant's 
sight,  were  not  to  be  communicated;  but 
they  betrayed  themselves  in  various  ways, 
and  a  portion  of  the  joy  she  felt>  on  this 
occasion^  fell  like  rays  of  light  on  all  the 
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partjr.  Conscious  of  the  service  she  had 
rendered  to  the  now  happy  mother  of  the 
child,  she  experienced  a  degree  of  serenity 
and  peace,  more  unalloyed  than  she  had 
felt  for  some  time;  and  Pa  Paulle  and  Cu- 
challan  hailed  it  as  an  omen  of  happier  days 
to  come. 

A  camel,  laden  with  provender  ami  other 
supplies,  accompanied  her  on  her  journey. 
It  was  the  gift  of  Da  Paulle,  and,  as  she 
went along,with  a  happy  simplicity,  she  was 
heard  singing  for  her  babe,  and  blessing  her 
benefactors. 

Our  travellers,  more  than  ever  bent  on 
their  romantic  enterpriser  in  high  spirits, 
pursued  their  way. 

The  road  now  opened  towards  lofty  hills; 
sweet  herbs  enriched  the  summits  6(  these 
mountains,  and  the  stag,  or  deer  of  that 
country,  was  frequently  seen  browsingamong 
the  patches  of  vegetation  that  tufted  the 
mountain,  and  relieved  the  loneliness  of  the 
scenery. 

As  Eva  looked  at  the  prospect  around, 
the  mellow  effect  distance  had  on  every  ob- 
ject, touched  her,  and,  excited  by  natural 
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feelings,  she  thought  the  sublime  grandeur 
of  the  mountain  bore  some  resemblance  to 
the  noble  and  peculiar  character  of  Ed- 
mund. 

The  mid-day  sun,  now  shining  over  the 
heights,  threw  a  variety  of  colouring  into 
the  barren  landscape ;  and  the  brightness 
thus  ^ffused,  blendinglove  with  the  general 
scene,  the  wildness  affected  her. 

As  the  travellers  advanced,  the  savage 
features  of  the  desert  gradually  softened.— 
They  were  met  and  passed  by  several  strag- 
glers ;  and,  sometimes,  they  saw  shepherds 
afar  off,  driving  their  flocks  to  feed  upon 
the  aromatic  herbage,  and  wild  flowers, 
among  the  mountains. 

At  Koom  they  received  intelligence  of 
Edmund.  He  had  passed  that  way  some 
time  since,  and  was  gone  into  Persia. 

Accordingly,  taking  the  road  to  Ispahan, 
they  wandered  away.  They  had  still  a 
region  of  sands  to  pass  over;  neither  village 
nor  human  habitation  was  to  be  seen.  In 
traversing  this  immense  tract,  so  ^vaste 
and  wild,  that  no  human  foot  appeared  to 
have  ever  before  attempted  to  explore  its 
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horrors  —  ia  the  midst  of  this  desert  thejr 
were  overtaken  by  one  of  those  whirlwinds, 
so  common  to  this  region  which  spreads 
destruction  in  its  course*.     Our  travellers, 
nearly  covered  by  the  moving  sands,  were 
for  some  time  in  imminent  danger  of  their 
lives ;  and,  had  not  the  tempest  suddenly 
abated,  they  must  inevitably  have  perished. 
The  hurricane,  however,  exhausted  itself; 
the  wind  was  scarcely  heard  to  murmur, 
and    a    vapour   was«  seen  floating    down 
from  the  mountains.  It  was  an  awful  calm, 
and  thje  fog  sweeping  along,  and  thicken- 
ing as    if  approached,    concealed   almost 
every  thing  from  the  sight.     Our  traveUers 
shuddered,  but  the  guide  comforted  them 
with  the  assurance  of  shortly  reaching  the 
town,  which,  he  said,  was  not  far  distant ; 
afid,  after  some  consultation,  it  was  deter* 
mined,  at  all  hazards,  to  proceed. 

The  cloud  of  mist  before  them  continued 
to  deepen,  and  increased  the  difficulty  of 
Ending  the  road,  till  at  length  they  were  al- 

*  This  wind  is  called  sendo,  ^bich  frequentiy  appears 
like  a  serpent  of  vast  magnitode,  with  its  head  on  the 
ground,  aiid  the  body  reaohinjg;  the  skies.    See  Bruce. 
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most  enveloped  in  darkness.  The  capital 
of  Persia  lying  to  the  right,  supposing,  if 
they  kept  in  that  direction,  the  way  coald 
not  be  mistaken,  they  went  on. 

The  fog  prevailed  without  intermission 
for  one  and  twenty  days.  However,  native 
courage  and  enthusiasm  still  urged  the  tra- 
vellers to  push  forward ;  and  when  the  cloud 
at  last  cleared  away»  they  found  themselves 
bewildered,  in  a  strange  place,  among  moun- 
tains and  precipices.  Greatly  startled  at  an 
extraordinary  appearance,  they  stopped. 

A  huge  black  figure,  that  seemed  to  come 
from  the  mountains,  was  observed  at  a 
short  distance  before  them :  a  bow  was  slung 
across  hfis  shoulder,  and  a  leopard-skin  cover- 
ed his  loins.  Though  looking  back,  every 
now. and  then,  at  the  caravan,  the  swiftness 
of  bis  pace  was  such,  he  appeared  to  fly 
over  the  ground;  nor  once  stopped,  till  he 
reached  a  perpendicular  steep,  that  seemed 
to  penetrate  the  clouds.  He  clambered  up 
the  great  height,  and,  when  at  the  top, 
shouting  dreadfully,  the  voice,  as  heard  in 
the  deep  echo  of  the  glen,  sounded  scarcely 
human.  It  waalike  the  cry  of  the  vulture,' 
when  eager  for  prey. 
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Eva  was  alarmed,  eyen  to  fSainting^  and 
the  whole  party  stood  appalled. 

"  I  know  not  where  we  are/'  said  the 
guide;  who  began  to  fear  they  had  got  into 
the  gold  country,  a  place  fatal  to  travel- 
lers** 

Not  one  had  power  to  reply,  and  all  fear- 
fully looking  round,  something  like  a  black 
cloud  was  perceived  moving  over  the  sur- 
rounding mountains;  and,  soon  after,  a 
shower  of  stones,  pouring  down  from  the 
heights,  in  a  manner,  declared  every  thing 
that  was  to  be  dreaded. 

The  Janizaries,  panic  struck^  fell  on  their 
faces. 

**  We  are  lostl  we  are  lostP*  was  the- 
cry  of  all  in  the  caravan. 

The  savages  began  to  pour  down  upon 
them  by  thousands ;  the  horror  of  the  tra- 
vellers may  be  imagined,  at  seeing,  not 
commoii  men,  but  a  race  of  giants  armed 
with  clubs,  and  other  desperate  weapons, 

*  It  is  not  ancQinmon,  m .  th^e  journeys!,  lor  the  tra- 
rdlars  to  lose  their  ^mj;  bat  it  is  ofkeo  occasioiicd  h j 
thf  rognery  of  thdr  giii4«v. 
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threatening  death  and  destruction  around 
them. 

They  now  learned  that  they  wer<B  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  WARLIKE  SHEPHERDS, 
csdled  the  Macrobit,  or  long  livers*,  who 
were  invincible,  from  time  immemorial.— 
Men  of  great  size  and  prodigious  strength; 
hunters  of  the  forest,  and  famous  archers. 
Sheltered  by  their  mountains,  inaccessible 
to  all  beside,  they  laughed  their  enemies  to 
scorn,  and  treated  them  as  an  inferior  spe- 
cies of  men.  On  one  occasion,  when  agreat 
power  marched  an  army  to  subdue  this  peo- 
ple, and  a  requisition  was  made  to  them  to 
submit :  what  was  their  answer  ?  It  was  sig- 
nified to  the  enemy,  on  receiving  from  the 

*  The  Macrobii  are  bj  no  means  an  imaginary  people. 
Though  the  author  has  placed  them  in  this  situation,  for 
obvious  reasons;  there  were  actually  a  people  so  called, 
inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Shangalla,  to  the  south  of 
Dmnbea,  in  Ethiopia.  Th^re  are  ali^o  a  people^  bear 
ing  the  same  name,  who  inhabit  Monte  Sancto^  or  the 
Holy  Mountain,  in  Macedonia.  Both  seemed  to  have 
been  named  Macrobii,  from  their  longevity*  See  Bruce' 9 
Traveh,  Payne^i  Geography,  Eneydopadia  Britw 
nica,  S(c, 
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Macrobii  a  bow*,  which  not  a  man  in  the 
invading  army  could  bend.    The  reply  was 
sensible;  as  the   invaders  were  obliged  to 
retreat,  after  half  their  numbers  had  perish-, 
ed.  That  w^  one  of  the  last  attempts  made 
to  reduce  this  people  by   arms,   and  aH 
other  efforts  were  alike  unsuccessful :    in 
these  deserts,*  many  great  arn^ies  perished. 
The  Macrobii^  violent  and  fierce,    loved 
their  country  with  all  the  ardour  of  passion. 
Born  free,  and  jealou?  of  their  liberty,  they . 
admitted  no  strangers;  and,  when  any  were 
found  encroaching,  it  was  a  law  amongst, 
th^m  to  put  the  adventurers  to  death. 

Hence^  it  w^U  appear,  that  the  travellers^ 
had  jiothing  to  hope  from  tjhese,  savages ; 
but,  as  brave  men,  they  resolved  to  sell 
their  lives  dearly,  and  they  reqeived  the 
enemy  on  thei  points  of  their  lances. 

The  archers,  then  falling  ba<;k,  let  fly 
their  arrows,  and  on  every  side  blood  stream- 
ed around. 

Da  PauUe  and  O'Con^or^  at  the  he^d  of 

*  This  circiun$tanee  has  hifiitOfie  faints  to  support  it. 
This  warlike  race  of  shepherds  weive  cajted  Agios,  which 
signifies  armed  shepherds,— Sire  Bruc^^s  Travels, 
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their  little  troop,  charged  the  savage  legion; 
but  these  hosts  were  like  a  wall,  and  no  im« 
jiression  could  be  made  upon  them :  after 
seeing  their  men  drop  one  by  one,  no  pro- 
spect of  deliverance  left,  the  fate  of  Eva  and 
Deirdri  now  staring  the  lover  and  the  bus- 
band  in  their  faces,  the  Roman  noble  and  the 
Irisbman,  maddened  by  despair,  and  seeking 
death,  furiously  dashed  into  the  thickest  of 
the  barbarians.  The  cries  of  the  women 
so  beloved  ringing  in  their  ears,  roused  them 
to  frenzy  in  their  defence,  they  fought  like 
lions;  and,  when  overcome  by  numbers, 
Da  PauUe  and  O'Connor  were  still  found 
in  the  act  of  grappling  with  these  giants. 

Several  of  the  Macrobii  being  slain  by 
the  party,  the  savages,  panting  for  re- 
vepge,  set  up  a  dismal  cry ;  and,  kneeling 
round  their  dead,  some  lamented  over  them, 
and  others  besmearing  themselves  with  their 
blood,  as  a  sort  of  covenant  between  the 
living  and  those  that  were  slain,  prepared 
for  the  dreadful  scene  that  wa^  to  follow. 

Suddenly  they  seized  upon  their  prisoner, 
and  settipg  up  a  horrid  y^l>  the  victims 
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were  bounds  it  being  determined  that  they 
should  suffer  at  the  stake. 

The  time  was  night:  a  fire  was  kindled 
in  the  wild  waste,  and,  as  the  blaze  gleamed 
on  the  rude  figures  standing  round,  the  fire 
threw  a  reddish  hue  upon  the  dark  colour 
of  these  savages,  which  made  them  appear 
covered  with  flame:  the  whole  formed  a 
picture  that  the  eye  refused  to  dwell  upoi). 
Terribly  sublime,  it  was  a  flood  of  light, 
sparkling  through  depths  and  shades. 

After  about  half  an  hour,  passed  in  so* 
lemn  preparation,  the  pile  of  death  was 
ready  for  the  sacrifice. 

Eva  and  her  friends' rose  fi'om  their  knees. 
Resignation  to  their  fate  succeeded  to  other 
feelings;  they  took  an  affectionate  leave  of 
each  other;  and  bid,  as  they  thought,  a  long 
farewell  to  this  world :  with  firmness  they 
awaited  their  do6m. 

The  fortitude  and  heroism  which  the  pri« 
soners  displayed  did  liQt  pass  unncfticed  by 
the  savages;  oiie  elderly  woman,  m  the 
group,  struck  by  Eva's  youth  and  loveliness, 
called  the  attention  of  her  coiiotrymep;  and> 
according  to  an  established  custom  among 
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these  tribes,  suddenly  demanded,  in  the 
name  of  her  only  child  who  had  died  that 
day,  permission  to  adopt  hen 

The  matron  waited  the  reply  of  her  coun- 
trymen, who  consulted  together,  probably 
on  the  subject  of  her  request:  during  the 
eventful  pause,  a  pause  that  was  to  give 
life  or  death  to  the  captives,  the  clashing  of 
cymbals  were  heard. 

The  savages  seemed  to  know  the  sound, 
for  they  clapped  their  hands  together,  and 
testified  the  wildest  joy. 

Flaming  brands  were  distinguishable  in 
the  distance;  and,  as  the  light  came  near, 
a  great  procession  was  seen  advancing. 

They  were  some  of  the  Macrobii  return- 
ing from  hunting  the  lion;  and  whensoever 
any  m?to  amongst  them^  by  his  single  arm, 
overcame  the  monarch  of  the,  foi;est,  it  was 
usual  with  this  people  to  distinguish  the 
victor  with  every  mark  of  honour. 

The  present  ceremony  denoted  such  ao 
^vpnt.  The  crowd,  with  green  branches 
aud  garlands  in  iheir  hands,  came  along 
^nging  the  song  of  victory.  The  conqueror 
was  seated  on  a  white  e|ephi^nt    A  breast- 
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plate  of  gold  covered  his  bosom,  a  Crown  of 
emeralds  was  placed  on  his  head,  and  his 
feet  were  shod  with  sandals  studded  with 
rubies:  he  held  his  lance  on  high.  The 
most  precious  essences  were  scattered  in 
his  path,  and  the  perfume  that  rose  about 
him  was  grateful  to  all  around.  The  voices 
of  the  train  were  soft,  and  the  whole  scene 
bad  an  effect  truly  enchanting. 

On  arriving  in  view  of  our  devoted  peo- 
ple, the  hero  stopped,  and  raising  his  voice, 
as  it  sounded  throujgh  the  distance,  fell 
like  a  peal  of  thunder. 

The  ioud  tones  subsided  by  degrees,  and 
he  appeared  to  mutter  deeply:  as  the  caval- 
cade approached  the  multitude,  he  seemed 
to  express  something  beyond  command,  for 
the  murmur  came  distinctly  to  the  hearts 
of  the  prisoners. 

Words  are  impossible  to  describe  the 
emotions  the  prisoners  felt.  The  language 
they  had  heard  inspired  them  with  a  firm 
spirit;  tears  poured  from  their  eyes,  and  an 
ineffable  joy  lighted  up  the  features  of  the 
christians. 

The  travellers  felt  as  if  renovated  by  new 
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lii^.  They  who  had^  bnt  of  late,  beheld  them- 
selves on  the  verge  of  eternity,  and  had  each 
taken  a  solemn  leave  of  existence,  when 
they  felt  as  if  their  last  sigh  was  already  in 
heaven,  how  gratifying,  how  delightful,  were 
*  the  changes  that  were  prepared  for  them. 

Bowing  down  before  God,  and  praying, 
the  prisoners  onpe  more  looked  up  y  and,  in 
that  awful  moment,  the  savages  ran  to 
those  so  lately  condemned  to  death,  and, 
shouting  joyfully,  set  them  free  ;  then  ma- 
king signs  of  peace  and  friendship,  they 
hastened  away  with  them  towards  the  man 
who  triumphantiy  bestrode  the  elephant, 
whose  dread  behest  saved  the  lives  of  the 
white  people. 

It  has  been  related  previously,  that  the 
hero  was  returning  victorious  from  the 
chace  of  the  lion.  In  that  hunt  he  had 
fulfilled  a  prediction,  written  in  the  Book 
of  the  Law  of  the  Macrobii,  which  had 
been  handed  down,  traditionally,  from  age 
to  age,  namely: 

<^That  they  should  own  neither  kingi 
nor  chief,  in  their  state,  till  a  Hero  of  the 
ITest  should  appear  in  the  country  of  the 
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shepherds^j  and,  in  the  service  of  the  Mor 
crobii,  bend  tl\eir  bowf/' 

The  prediction  was  verified,  a  stranger 
had  been  found  by  the  shepherds,  who  had 
served  them  most  essentially.  He  had  rid- 
den their  country  of  a  monster,  when  he  en- 
countered, and  subdued,  the  enormous  lion 
of  Ethiopia;  and,  as  the  noble  animal 
struggled  in  agony,  to  put  an  end  to  its  suf- 
ferings, the  hero  called  aloud  for  the  bow 
of  the  Macrobii  which  no  stranger  had  ever 
bent.  It  was  brought  forth.  He  drew  it 
till  the  extremities  met.  The  barbed  arro\JV 
entered  a  vital  part,  and  the  lion  struggled 
no  more ;  the  victor,  in  arresting  the  death 
of  the  christians,  proved  that  he  was  mag- 
nanimous as  he  was  brave,  and  capable  of 
tempering  justice  with  mercy. 

The  people  could  no  longer  remain  silent, 
when  they  found  the  prophecy  of  their  fore- 

*  It  ifi  evident  this  people  must  have  inhabited  these 
mountains  many  centuries^  as  they  have  been  found  in 
the  same  situation  by  late  travellers. 

t  We  are  informed^  by  history,  that  no  man  'in  the 
army  of  William  the  Conqueror,  could  bend  his  bow* 
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fathers  fulfilled;  and,  with  one  accord, 
they  elected  the  stranger  to  reign  over 
them,  and  crowned  him  King  of  the  Lunar 
Mountains*. 

All  was  enthusiasm,  all  was  praise ;  some 
called  the  new  sovereign  father^  and  all 
styled  him  friend. 

*^  King,'*  cried  these  savages,  "  be  our 
guardian,  be  our  guide:  govern  us  with 
kindness  and  mildness,  and  we  will  love  you; 
instruct  us,  and  we  will  adore  you.  Take 
our  country,  take  our  gold,  take  all  we  have 
to  givel ;  and,  in  return,  stay  by  your  simple 
men,  and  live,  great  stranger,  in  oar  hearts 
forever.-' 

Such  was  the  address  of  the  Macrobii  to 
the  young  king,  when  he  came  in  front  of 
their  mountains;  and  the  sincere  attach- 
ment and  holiest  zeal  of  these  savages  af- 
fected him,  even  to  tears.  Seeking  to  hide 
the  tenderness  that  unmanned  him,  he 
turned  his  eyes  in  another  direction,  and 
in  the  light  that  flamed  at  a  distance,  he 
discovered  the  prisoners;  having  informed 

*  The  Mountains  of  the  Moou  extend  quite  atcwis 
Southern  Ethiopia^ 
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hknself  of  the  facts  relating  to  their  capi 
ture^  it  was  then  he  thus  addressed  the  Ma'- 
crobii. 

''  What/'  said  he,  pointing  to  the  human 
sacrifice  in  preparation,  <<  does  joy  harden 
the  heart  ?  Would  the  Macrobii  murder  the 
defenceless,  and  stain  their  btoddless  altard 
with  the  life  drops  of  innocence,  at  the  sa- 
cred inauguration  of  their  king;  shall  tears 
make  libation  at  the  happy  festival,  and 
dying  groans  curse  the  solemn  investiture  of 
the  governor?  If  so,  I  reject  the  sovereign- 
ty you  offer,  and  would  rather  live  a  slave, 
possessing  a  free  conscience  in  my  bosom, 
than  rise  to  power,  save  through  goodness 
and  mercy.  True,  I  am  a  prince,"  con- 
tinued he,  ^^  and  I  would  have  my  births 
right ;  but,  if  I  cannot  reach  my  altitude, 
except  I  become  the  tyrant,  may  I  never 
find  a  throne,  or  a  kingdom  !'' 

Humanity  was  hitherto  mute  in  the 
souls  of  those  untaught  men,  and  when,  at 
length,  the  sound  of  virtue  was  heard  by 
these  savages,  the  voice  at  once  subdued 
them. 

Living  their  new  elected  king,  they  felt 
F5 
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the  mercy  he  recommended^  making  its 
way  into  their  bosoms;  and,  sensible  of 
his  wisdom  and  goodness^  they  knelt  at  the 
conqueror^s  feet 

The  benign  smile  in  the  countenance  of 
the  hero  expressed  a  generous  sentiment; 
Bndf  waving  his  hand  for  the  Macrohii  to 
rise,  he  ordered  the  prisoners  forward. 

The  princess  and  her  friends,  prostrated 
themselves  before  their  deliverer,  without 
haying  the  power  to  lode  up  in  his  face. 
But  when  Eva  thimked  her  preserver  the 
Hero  of  the  West,  for  it  was  Edmund 
himself,  springing  to  the  ground  caught 
her  to  his  heart 

The  princess  could  not  resii^t  his  trem- 
bling pressure.  She  remained  motionless  ia 
his  arms,  and  her  cheek  reclined  on  his 
shoulder. 

An  unutterable  something  was  in  the  si- 
lence of  that  moment,  and,  such  was  the 
sympathetic  feeling  on  the  occasion,  all 
seemed  to  experience,  in  their  sensations, 
the  delicacy  of  passion  itself,  and  scarcdy  a 
breath  disturbed  the  scene. 

Thousands  of  stars  sparkling  in  the  sky> 
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the  magic  effusion  of  these  tremulous  lights, 
softening  the  daring  and  gigantic  style  of 
scenery  around,  gave  a  range  of  view,  and  a 
depth  to  the  perspective,  which  showed  with 
fairy  effect,  on  all  sides,  the  luxuriant  colour- 
ing and  picturesque  associations  exhibited  in 
this  oriental  landscape.  Orange-trees,  fruits, 
and  flowers,  appearing  abruptly,  the  beauty 
and  brilliancy  made  the  same  impression  on 
the  beholder,  as  a  piece  of  mechanism. 

It  was  indeed  all  brightness,  fragrance, 
and  calm^  the  imagination  was  dazzled, 
and  the  heart  was  enchained. 

The  hero  saw  every  thing  as  it  were  in  a 
dream.  He  was  transported ;  and,  gazing 
on  the  corse-like  beauty  of  Eva,  who  lay 
lifeless  in  his  arms,  he  felt  her  too  precious 
to  be  resigned.  He  laid  his  cheek  to  hers, 
and  his  sweet  breath,  as  it  touched  her  lips, 
was  balmy- to  her  returning  senses.  She  be- 
gan to  respire,  and  grasping  the  hand  ci 
him  who  had  saved  her  from  death,  seemed 
to  solicit  help  and  protection,  as  in  a  sort  of 
delirum,  she  clung  about  him.  Edmund 
wrapped  his  mantle  round  Eva ;  and,clasping 
her  closer  to  his  breast,  in  his  enthusiasm. 
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seemed  to  fly  with  lier  through  the  air,  as 
he  darted  along  towards  his  retreat  among 
the  mountains^  bearing  his  precious  burthen 
to  safety  and  shelter,  he  called  to  her  friends 
to  follow :  O'Connor  knew  the  voice  of  Ed- 
mund. 

It  was  surely  the  especial  favour  of  hea- 
ven to  find  the  friend  they  sought,  when 
standing  on  the  brink  of  the  grave;  and  re-* 
deemed  from  death,  by  their  true  prince,  to 
enter  with  him  into  an  earthly  paradise. 
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CHAR  IV. 


The  country  of  the  shepherds  was  literally 
a  garden,  and  in  it  was  all  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  that  nature  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing in  her  loveliest  and  most  exalted 
works. 

It  may  be  proper  now  to  account  for 
Edmund's  appearance  in  this  country,  in  a 
manner  so  unexpected  by  his  friends. 

A  plague  having  raged  in  this  part  of 
Ethiopia,  which  threatened  to  depopulate 
it,  when  our  hero,  in  the  course  of  his  tra- 
vels, arrived  in  Persia ;  his  success  in  physic 
reaching  the  Macrobii^  they  sent  messen- 
gers to  solicit  his  assistance. 

The  cause  of  humanity  he  deemed  im- 
perative, and,  when  he  came  into  the  gold 
country,  the  people  paid  him  every  homage. 

A  magnificent  palace  was  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  himself  and  friends  among 
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the  mountains,  in  the  midst  of  a  range  of 
woods,  and  well  cultivated  gardens;  and 
such  was  the  richness  of  the  building,  that 
the  covering  on  the  roof  was  pure  gold. 
The  wails  were  incrusted  with  emeralds, 
diamonds  glittered  in  the  cement,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  display  so  dazzled  the 
sight,  that  the  palace  could  only  be  com- 
pared to  thd'  fabulous  temples  of  Arabian 
romance. 

,  Edmund  indeed,  if  not  the  happiest,  was 
the  most  distinguished  of  men.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  life;  and, 
by  his  skill  in  physics,  having  conquered  the 
plague,  and  restored  thousands  of  the  Ma- 
crobii  to  health  that  must  otherwise  have 
perished;  he  was  in  consequence  styled, 
by  the  grateful  shepherds,  the  saviour  of 
their  Country. 

Eva,  transported  by  the  hero  into  this  re- 
gion of  delight,  felt  her  spirits  revive.  Ed- 
mund  was  constantly  kneeling  at  her  side, 
.and,  as  she  heard  him  attempting  to  express 
his  joy  at  their  meeting,  the  sudden  tran- 
sition in  her  fate  so  sensibly  affected  her, 
that  she  could  not  utter  a  syllable ;  but,  oh  J 
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how  admirably  this  silence  expressed  all  the 
purest  love  could  say. 

Edmund  gave  the  most  friendly  veelcome 
to  the  friends  of  Eva.  In  O'Connor  he  re- 
cognized the  companion  of  his  youth,  and 
greeted  him  with  a  truly  paternal  affection ; 
while  the  errors  of  CuchuUan  were  forgotten 
in  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  Eva.  In 
Da  Paulle  he  recognized  a  kindred  spirit, 
and  to  each  were  assigned  commodious 
apartments  in  the  palace,  and  received,  by 
4he  orders  of  Edmund,  every  attention  that 
could  be  bestowed  on  them 

The  travellers  congratulated  each  other 
on  their  narrow  escape  from  the  most  pain* 
ful  death,  and  mutually  wished  to  know  by 
what  meians  they  had  met  their  preserver 
in  this  distant  country. 

Eva  was  the  grace  of  delicacy,  her  mo- 
dest sweetnesis  captivated  every  heart;  but 
Edmund,  of  all  others,  was  the  being  pre- 
pared  by  nature  to  appreciate  her.  He 
possessed  sentiments  and  energies  superior 
to  his  sex,  and  perhaps  no  other  man  could 
advance  adequate  claims  to  be  the  compa- 
nion of  such  a  woman. 
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Eva,  having  recovered  her  spirits  after 
such  a  rapid  succession  of  eventful  circum- 
stances, related  to  Edmund  the  particulars 
of  her  flight  from  her  father,  and  the  diffi* 
culties  the  party  had  encountered.  But, 
when  she  spoke  of  the  residence  in  Tunis, 
he  could  not  but  shudder  with  horror  at  the 
recollection  of  his  own  sufferings.  Little 
did  he  think,  at  that  monnent,  be  was  so  near 
her  who  was  the  constant  object  of  his 
thoughts;  but,  when  all  was  communicated 
to  him,  bis  thankful  heart  throbbed  to  hif 
lips.  His  voice  failed,  but  there  was  a  light 
in  the  eye,  that  showed  the  brightness  of  the 
soul  within. 

He  paused,  and  relapsing  to  tenderness, 
as  remembrance  rushed  on  bis  mind, 
*'  Ah  P'  thought  he,  reverting  to  his  capti«» 
vity  at  Tunis,  "  how  shall  the  lover  tell  of 
other  chain®,  than  those  of  his  mistress  T' 
He  clasped  bis  hands,  and  raising  his  eyes 
to  Eva's  face,  was  lost  in  thought  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  He  then  gave  an  account 
of  himself  and  his  travels^  of  which,  we  sbaU 
give  a  brief  outline. 

The  tour  proposed  and  entered  upon  by 
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the  Sceptic,  and  his  disciple  Edmund,  in 
search  of  truth,  in  a  comprehensive  sense, 
embraced  the  whole  earth ;  for  they  deter* 
mined  to  pursue  the  search  till  they  had  as- 
certained it.  This  gentleman  and  our  hero 
arrived  in  Africa  when  the  Saracens  and 
the  Moors  were  at  war. 

Edmund,  in  his  botanical  pursuits,  having 
ventured  unattended  into  the  woods,  near  the 
Moorish  encampment,  was  unfortunately 
met  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  sold  to  a 
Mediterranean  trader,  and  his  conduct  at 
Tunis,  on  a  certain  occasion,  which  has  been 
before  mentioned,  obtained  for  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Noble  Slave. 

It  was  Edmund  who  avenged  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  sick  Negro,  when  that  unhappy 
wretch  ^ropt  dead  under  the  infliction  of 
the  lash. 

Born  to  be  the  scourge  of  tyrants,  the 
hero  of  Erin  himself  struck  a  blow,  that 
paralized  even  a  nation  of  infidels.  He 
tore  out  the  heart  of  an  inhuman  wretch 
who  was  unfit  to  live;  and,  flinging  it  at  the 
barbarians,  it  seemed  to  come  as  a  warning 
of  blood,  to  intimidate  these  merciless  men. 
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The  sovereign  authority,  hearing  the  fact, 
recognized  the  just  panishment  of  a  cruel 
master. 

By  order  of  the  king,  the  bleeding  heart 
was  hung  up,  as  an  example,  in  the  city; 
and  such  was  the  grace  and  favour  shown 
by  the  supreme  personage  on  the  occasioDi 
that  the  slave  who  plucked  it  out  was  par- 
doned and  set  free. 

When  the  clemency  of  the  chief  naagis- 
trrate  was  made  known  to  Edmund,  bis 
powers  failed  him,  and  he  yielded  to  gene- 
rosity, when  no  other  power  could  move 
him.  Soon  after  this  event  our  hero,  was 
taken  ill,  and  removed  to  a  pest-house. 

Edmund's  hard  fortune  did'  not  yet  re- 
lent; the  measure  of  his  woes  was  not  yet 
filled  up ;  till  friendship  itself,  changing  its 
nature,  aissisted  to  complete  the  rigours  of 
his  destiny. 

O'Connor's  visit  to  the  pest-house  will 
be  remembered. 

That  brave  man  risked  his  life  to  rescue 
from  death  a  fellowrbeing ;  but,  instead  of 
the  object  he  sought,  he  found  Edmund; 
and,  what  a  climax  it  forms  in  the  history 
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of  this  extraoidinary  man,  when  we  reflect 
that  shades^  deep  as  his  misfortunes,  literally 
enveloped  him. 

The  hera  was  indeed  in  the  hands  of 
his  fate.  It  was  night,  and  the  deep  ob- 
scurity of  the  shadowy  scene  involving,  in 
a  degree,  his  face  and  form,  O'Connor 
could  not  distinguish  the  friend  of  his 
youth;  although  he  mourned  over  him,  as  if 
f^e  felt  that  the  great  dead  was  indeed 
Edmund 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  a  black  slave 
has  been  introduced,  in  a  former  part  of  this 
^ork,  and  a  short  sketch  of  his  history 
given.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  this  man 
^gain  to  view ;  who,  though  a  minor  cha- 
racter, forms  a  feature  in  the  history  of  our 
hero. 

The  slave  happened  to  be  passing  by  at 
^lie  time  our  hero  avenged  the  death  of  the 
murdered  Negro.  He  saw  him,  in  the  midst 
of  a  host  of  foes,  denouncing  and  executing 
judgment  on  an  offender.  It  was  a  godlike 
act,  and  the  impression  it  made  on  this 
siniple  man  was  sensible  and  deep. 

Yasous,  a  being  formed  on  Nature's  own 
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model,  washed  with  his  tears  the  corse  of 
his  murdered  countryman;  then,  according 
to  his  national  superstition,  he  felt  a  plea- 
sure in  thinking  that  the  dead  Negro  was 
gone  to  the  land  of  his  fathers.  Dancing 
round  the  champion  Edmund,  he  gave  way 
to  the  most  extravagant  joy ;  and,  vowing  to 
die  with  the  hero,  it  was  by  force  only  he 
could  be  torn  from  him. 

The  usual  rigours  awaited  the  slave*  He 
was  flogged  and  confined  for  disobedience; 
but  no  stripes  could  affect  the  fixed  principle 
in  his  soul;  and  his  blood,  as  it  flowed, 
showed  in  strong  characters  the  pure  grati- 
tude of  unsophisticated  nature:  for  the 
Negro  drew  lines  with  his  blood  on  the 
walls  of  his- prison,  and  the  figure  he  meant 
to  pourtray  was  Edmund. 

Yes,  Yasous  would  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  the  scene,  and  he  drew  the  hero, 
in  blood,  in  order  that  tyrants  might  tremble. 

This  sincere  savage,  hearing  of  the 
plague  that  raged  among  the  slaves,  after 
sifting  out  the  horrid  truth,  as  it  related  to 
Edmund,  cursing  in  his  soul  the  brutality 
that   had  abandoned  him,  he  formed  the 
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te  resolution  to  share  his  fate. — 
Watching  an  opportunity,  at  night,  this 
romantic  man  escaped  to  the  pest-house. 
Edmund  was  there;  the  hero  of  the  western 
isle  lay  among  the  outcasts  of  society ;  and, 
as  the  Negro  came  to  seek  him  out  among 
the  dead,  perceiving  him  lying  insensible 
on  the  cold  earth,  the  deep  vault  resounded 
with  his  cries. 

The  feelings  and  affections  of  this  poor 
creature  knew  no  medium.  He  wished  to 
%  his  own  grave  near  that  which  he  had 
'"Jade  for  Edmund,  by  tearing  up  the  earth 
with  his  nails;  and,  in  the  manner  of  his 
country,  setting,  up  a  piteous  lament,  his 
grief  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  soul, 
^mund  started;  and,  calling  out  for  drink> 
cherished  by  this  friendly  man,  in  this  man- 
^^h  he  owed  to  Yasous  his  life.  The  Negro 
'^'^Dght  with  him  a  little  store  of  refreshr 
"^cnts,  and  Edmund's  fever  having  by  thi? 
bme  exhausted  itself,  he  soon  regained  his 
strength:  but,  their  provision  being  run 
^•^t,  the  extremity  was  dreadful. 

Yasous  durst  not  venture  forth,  and  Ed- 
^^nd  woulci  not  forsake  the  man/whd  haid 
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,been  his  firm  friend  in  adversity.  But  the 
calls  of  hunger  are  importunate  ^  and,  when 
famine  pressed  its  claims  on  that  brare 
man,  his  spirit  rising, 

•'What!"  said  he,  "shall  I  let  my  pre- 
server die  ?  Will  Edmund  perish  tamely?" 
He  darted  along,  and  ever  the  ^^  Swift  of 
Foot,^*  as  styled  by  his  countrymen*,  with 
one  bound,  clearing  the  moat,  he  ran  along, 
without  knowing  whither  he  was  going.  A 
horse,  at  full  speed,  was  coming  furious!/ 
on,  and  was  quite  unmanageable  by  the 
rider ;  he  was  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice: 
Edmund^  isipringing  forward,  seized  the 
foaming  animal,  and  holding  the  reins, 
whilst  the  rider  dismounted,  performed  aa 
act  of  humanity,  worthy  of  himseUl 

"  You  have  saved  my  life,'*  cried  the 
rider.  "  My  horse  has  been  bitten  by  a 
wild  boar,  in  the  woods,  and  carried  me 
away  from  my  party :  I  thank  you/' 

"  Then,'*  replied  Edmund,  "  be  gene- 

*  "  Swift  of  Fooi:'—l%  was  usual^  among  the  u- 
cient  Inshf  to  designate  their  fiivoorites  in  a  manner  ex- 1 
pressiTe  of  some  great  qualification  whidi  thi^possesed; 
hencetheorigittofi 
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rous.  Either  plunge  your  $pear»  this  in^- 
'  slant,  into  my  heart,  or  give  me  the  means 
[  to  live." 

The  stranger  was  habited  and  armed  as  a 
hunter.  He  eyed  the  suppliant  attentively, 
and  drawing  back, 

"  Man,"  said  he,  "  you  seem  desperate. 
Who  are  you?" 

Edmund  understood,  and  could  speak, 
the  language. — *^  I  am  an  Irishman,"  said 
he,  with  dignity;  "  and  I  ask  assistance  for 
'  a  friend. 

The  countenance  of  the  strange  person- 
'  age  relaxed. 

*'  And  where  is  this  friend  ?"  said  he. 

"  Yonder;  famishing  in  the  pest-house," 
replied  Edmund. 

The  stranger  started.— "What,''  said  he, 
looking  aghast,  **  and  have  you  been  there 
to  see  him?" 

"  No,"  cried  Edmund,  *•  but.it  is  nearly 
the  same ;  for  Yasous  came  there  to  see 
mc." 

"  Extraordinary  man;  tell  me  your  name 
and  circumstances." 

"  My  fether  was  cailed  FianMacomy' 
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said  Edmund,  proudly,  <'  and  I  am  a  Knight 
of  the  Old  Branch*/' 

The  stranger,,  for  a  moment,  appeared 
overpowered ;  then, without  speaking,  taking 
off  his  cloak,  he  folded  it  over  Edmund's 
naked  limbs. 

Our  hero's  sensibilities  were  quick.  Mo- 
desty reddened  his  cheeks,  aniol  he  clasped 
his  bands. 

"Noble  creature!"  cried  the  stranger, 
with  energy.  A  tear  came  to  his  eye  -,  he 
waved  his  hand,  and  walking  on,  leading  bis 
horse,  motioned  for  Edmund  to  follow. 

They  were  met  by  a  countryman  in  the 
path,  and  the  unknown,  taking  the  boor 
aside,  after  conferriiig  with  him  awhile, 
mounted  his  fiery  steed,  now  more  manage- 

♦  it  has  been  before  said,  that  the  «  Old,  or  Red 
Branch,^'  was  an  order  of  Knighthood  instituted  in  Ire* 
land,  long  before  any  order  of  that  kind  is  on  record.— 
Edmund  was  a  knight  of  this  order,  and  was  probably 
a  descendant,  in  lineal  succession,  from  one  of  the  soniof 
Ushna.  Speaking  of  the  vow,  which  belonged  to  this 
order,  it  brings  to  mind  the  Eltisynian  Mysteries,  an* 
Secrets  of  many  Societies  peculiar  to  other  coontries; 
so  that,  it  appears,  every  part  of  the  world  has  prodaced* 
its  orders  g[  chivalry,  under  solemn  obtigations^ 
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able^  the  pain  having  in  a  degree  substdedi 
and  saying  he  should  see  his  preserver  again^ 
rode  ^way. 

Edmund  was  then  joined  by  the  country- 
man. 

*^  Is  that  gentleman  your  master?'*  said 
he. 

The  man  looked  significantly,  and  re* 
plied  in  the  affirmative. 

'^  I  am  his  gamekeeper,  and  you  are  to 
come  with  me,  where  you  will  be  supplied 
with  every  thing  you  require." 

Pride,  or  feeling,  sealed  Edmund's  lips. 
He  bowed  his  head,  and,  secretly  blessing 
the  stranger,  walked  on  silently  with  the 
guide. 

They  crossed  the  forest  whjch  lay  before 
them,  and,  at  a  particular  pass  in  the  road, 
a  party  of  men  sprang  forth^  and  surrounded 
Edmund. 

''Wie  intend  you  no  harm,"  said  they,"  but 
you  must  come  with  us  blindfold." 

So  saying,  tying  a  handkerchief  over  Ed- 
mund's eyes,  they  led  him  forward. 

Our  hero  had  not  tasted;  food  during 
the  last  two  days,    and   almost  dying  of 
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hunger,  weary  and  faint,  he  was  careless  of 
the  event,  yet  he  had  no  fears.  «*  But  why 
IS  the  light  shut  out?"  thought  he,  *'  and 
why  am  I  guarded ;  whither  am  I  going, 
and  why  am  I  not  permitted  to  see  my 
way?" 

.  While  these  very  natural  enquiries  passed 
through  Edmund^s  mind,  an  awful  silence 
was  preserved  by  his  conductors. 

He  could  perceive  the  road  they  went 
wound  up  an  ascent.  The  men  began  to 
whisper  among  themselves,  and  a  horn 
sounded  deep  in  the  echoes  of  the  place ; 
Edmund  again  relapsed  into  thoughtfulness. 
The  whole  proceeding  was  certainly  mys- 
terious ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  eventful 
life,  he  had  experienced  much  of  treachery. 
However,  unwilling  to  doubt,  and  still 
hoping  the  best,  he  redoubled  his  exertions 
to  get  forward. 

The  toilsome  steep  was  forpiidable  to 
him,  and  his  weakness  increasing  apace, 
now  quite  exhausted,  he  sunk  down  faint- 
ing on  the  groun(^.  Something  like  the 
sound  of  trunipets  reached  his  ear,  but  be 
remembered  no  more  for  several  hours  9  and 
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when  he  recorered  from  his  sviroon,  he  found 
himself  ID  a  magnificent  chamber.  It  was 
richly  scented^  and  his  couch  was  so  soft 
he  thought  he  reposed  on  down;  refresh- 
ments were  then  given  him.  and  he  heard  a 
voice,  from  the  oqtside,  shouting  joyfully. 
It  was  Yasous,  the  faithful  black. 

That  was  sufficient  for  Edmund^  and,  quite 
orercome  by  his  feelings,  tears  tolled  down 
hia  cheeks ;  but  the  smile  that  mingled  with 
these  soft  droppings,  proved  they  were  tears 
of  delight. 

Happiness  is  in  the  mind,  and  Edmund's 
heaven  was  in  his  bre^t.  As  a  man,  per* 
haps,  he  was  nature  in  its  most  perfect  state. 
He  knew  what  it  was  to  suffer ;  and  now, 
his  probation  seemingly  past^  his  sensations 
were  blissful. 

Dreaming  of  unutterable  things,  the  hero 
lay  entranced,  and  there  was  such  joy  in 
his  breast,  he  thought  he  was  in  heaven. — 
He  imagined  seraphic  sounds  of  love  and 
pleasure,  and  fancied  be  heard  the  harp  of 
his  counfary.  He  thought  victory  swept 
the  chords,  and  even  that  the  instrument 
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was  borne  into  his  sight  by  the  angel  form 
of  Eva. 

Rest  and  care,  however,  soon  restored  the 
tone  of  his  mind  ;  but  he  was'  still  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  name  and  rank  of  his  bene* 
factor ;  and  all  he  could  learn  from  the  atten- 
dants was,  that  he  would  shortly  announce 
'  himself. 

When  able  to  rise,  Edmund  was  taken  to 
the  bath,  and  anointed  with  precious  es- 
sences. His  hair  was  washed  with  rose  oil, 
and  he  was  attired  in  the  bright  colour  of 
his  country.  His  tunic  was  green,  his  gir- 
dle was  gold,  and  his  buskins  were  decorated 
with  emeralds. 

He  was  then  informed,  that  he  must 
appear  immediately  before  the  king.  Fold- 
ing doors  flew  open,  and  he  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  an  august  assembly.-— 
The  great  personage  sat  at  the  further  end 
of  the  hall.  He  rose,  and,  naming  the  **  O/rf 
Branchy  our  hero  knew  the  voice.  The 
sovereign  here  was  the  hunter,  whom  Ed- 
mund had  saved  from  death:  he  hurried  to- 
wards his  gallant  preserver,  and  embracing 
the  youth,  held  him  to  his  breast. 
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The  recollected  clemency  of  th^is  monarch 
was  at  Edmund's  heart.  But  for  the  mercy  ^ 
of  that  great  man»  the  hero  of  Erin  had 
smarted  under  the  ignominy  of  the  lash : 
our  prince  would  have  been  dishonoured  by 
the  hand  of  a  ?ile  slave;  and  this^  to  him^ 
would  have  been  worse  than  a  thousand 
deaths. 

This  remembrance  uppermost  in  the 
young  warrior's  soul,  how  sweet  were  his 
present  sensations. 

Edmund  could  not  speak  his  joy ;  but 
falling  on  his  knees^  and  hanging  about  the 
august  person  of  the  king,  in  a  transport  of 
gratitude  he  kissed  his  hands  and  his  feet^ 
and  even  the  ground  on  which  he  stood. 

Amurath  looked  more  than  words:  he 
knelt  beside  the  youth,  and,  as  if  to  bless 
him,  laid  his  right  hand  upon  his;  head. — 
Then,  taking  him  to  his  heart  again,  with 
an  air  of  enthusiasm  he  raised  him  up,  and 
resuming  the  seat  of  majesty,  placed  the 
royal  fugitive  beside  him. 

The  assemblage  present,  all  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  monarch,  congratulated  the 
hero,  and  a  splendid  banquet  was  immedi- 
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ately  served.  Warlike  instruments  t1ien 
struck  up;  and,  after  playing  several  trium- 
phal airs,  a  Bardot  the  West,  in  the  service  of 
the  king,  was  introduced.  He  bent  a  knee 
at  Edmund's  feet,  and  sang,  in  pure  Gaelie, 
*^  The  wrongs  of  Maconn;.  or,  the  woes  of 
the  Old  Branqh/'         .    . 

The  minstrelsy  told  over  those  most  af- 
fecting particulars  which  accounted  to  Ed* 
mund  for  Amurath's  perfect  knowledge  of 
Ireland,  and  fully  explained  the  fatherly 
interest  manifested  by  that  king  in  the  af^ 
fairsof  our  hero. 

The  reader  has  already  been  informed 
that  Fian  Maconnj  sumamed  the  Wise,  of 
the  race  of  Hermon,  was  the  Christian 
knight,  to  whosQ  lot  Amurath  fell,  as  a  pri- 
soner of  war,  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Thie 
infidel,  attached  to  the  virtue  of  his  master, 
became  a  willing  convert  to  the  Christian 
faith. 

He  embraced^  formally,  the  religion  of 
Christ,  renouncing  that  of  Mahomet  5  and, 
although  his  master  gave  him  his  liberty, 
he  voluntarily  served  and  followed  him  as  a 
friend. 
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Amurath  was  indeed  worthy,  and  Fian 
Maconn  well  understood  and  valued  bis  cha- 
racter. He  always  treated  him  as  an  equal, 
rather  than  otherwise,  and  when  the  misfor* 
tunfes  of  hisliouse  were  about  to  commence, 
and  his  illustrious  brother,  the  northern 
hero,  Edan,  otherwise  CuRAIDH  M^Dary, 
the  great  king  of  Erin^  fell  by  the  dagger 
of  an  assassin,  Fian  Maconn^  being  then 
absent  from  court  on  a  tour  of  pleasure 
with  his  royal  consort,  Macha  the  Fair^  his 
kinsman,  Donald  M'Roy,  of  Ulster,  taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  by  bribery  and 
other  arts,  gained  over  the  soldiery :  he  was 
crowned,  but  Fian  Maconn  would  not  ac- 
knowledge the  claims  of  DoNALD.  Plant- 
ing  his  standard  on  the  hill  of  Tarahy  a 
number  of  the  natives  rallied  round  it,  and 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  these  Royalists^ 
he  gave  the  usurper  battle;  the  action  was 
fought  at  the  foot  of  Jnis-fail  or  the  fatal 
stone*. 


*  We  haye  elacidated  the  meaning  of  this  word,  by  a' 
note,  io  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  to  which  we  re- 
fer the  reader.  ' 
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But  Fimi  Maconn  and  his  party  being 
vanquished,  he  fled  to  the  mountains3  and 
sheltered  in  security  among  the  glens  of  the 
romantic  hills,  he  evaded  entirely  the  pur- 
suit of  his  relentless  and  cruel  enemy.  Ed- 
mund was  at  nurse  in  this  place,  and  taking 
his  child,  he  pressed  him  to  his  beating 
bosom,  resigned  himself,  to  his  fate,  and 
lived  concealed  from  the  world,  as  has  been 
heretofore  related. 

Meanwhile,  Amurath  having  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  place 
of  his  master's  concealment  being  known 
to  him,  the  successful  usurper,  intent  on 
Fian  Maconn's  life,  endeavoured,  first  by 
the  powerful  charm  of  bribery,  and  after- 
wards by  violent  threats,  to  extort  the  secret 
from  his  prisoner;  but  Amurath  kept  firm 
the  secret  he  possessed^  of  the  place  of 
Macon n*s  concealment,  and,  true  to  his 
trust,  he  rejected  the  gold  with  disdain;  and 
said,  «*  that,  having  been  proud  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  his  friend  in  his  life,  he  was  also  will- 
ing to  die  for  him.'* 

The  heroism  of  Amurath  excited  to  a 
pitch  of  madness  the  naturally  violent  tem- 
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per  of  the  tyrant,  and,  clenching  his  hands, 
he  run  at  Amurath,  chained  and  defenceless 
as  he  was,  struck  him  down  to  the  ground, 
and  trampled  him  under  his  feet.  Having 
treated  him  in  this  barbarous  and  cowardly 
manner,  the  miscreant  left  such  marks  of 
violence  upon  him,  as  afterwards  occasioned 
Eva  to  wish  she  had  never  been  obliged  to 
acknowledge  the  monarch  for  a  father, 

Amurath  was  ordered  to  be  put  on  board 
a  ship,  at  that  time  ready  to  sail  for  Leg- 
horn, and  directions  were  given  to  the 
master  of  the  vessel  to  have  him  thrown 
intO'  the  sea,  after  he  had  proceeded  on  his 
voyage  a  few  days,  or  as  soon  as  he  had 
gained  the  open  sea.  This  order  was  rigidly 
executed  to  the  very  letter;  but  the  Indian, 
being  an  expert  swimmer,  was  enabled  to 
support  life  in  the  world  of  waters,  till  taken 
up  by  a  Moorish  vessel,  then  cruising  in 
what  is  now  called  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

On  reaching  one  of  the  ports  of  the 
Moors,  he  found  that  his  friends,  the  Sara- 
cens*, were  there  in  great  force.     Having 

*  See  Addenda. 
G6 
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offered  his  seirvices  to  the  army,  they  were 
accepted,  his  military  career  was  bril- 
liant ;  and  the  deeds  of  glory,  which  he  per- 
formed, inspiring  the  Tunisian  army  with 
wonder  at  his  exploits,  ultimately  raised 
Amurath  to  the  throne.  Fian  Maconn  had 
been,  as  heretofore  mentioned,  dear  to  that 
man  in  his  adversity ;  and  Fxlmund,  in  the 
hour  of  exaltation,  found  in  him  a  most  ge- 
nerous protector.  Besides,  the  monarch 
owed  his  life  to  our  hero,  on  the  late  occa- 
sion, for  which  he  showed  every  token  of 
gratitude  it  was  possible  for  the  man  to  pay ; 
and.  this  sense  of  obligation,  strengthened 
by  certain  other  claims  of  gratitude  and 
friendship,  made  it  his  greatest  pride  and 
pleasure  to  honour  the  son  of  his  dearest 
friend.  The  situation,  however,  in  which 
he  had  found  Edmund,  demanded  a  certain 
degree  of  management.  He  readily  con- 
ceived the  wild  and  ardent  character  of  the 
Irish  hero,  and  the  sudden  joy  which 
operated  on  such  a  man,  might,  he  thought, 
affect  him  too  powerfully  in  his  then  present 
weak  state  of  health.  He  therefore  had 
recourse  to  a  stratagems  and,  stifling  the 
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expression  of  what  his  heart  felt,  by  Ifis 
order,  Edmund  was  conveyed  to  the  palace 
in  the  manner  described. 

The  seeming  mystery,  thus  happily  un- 
ravelled>  caused  a  great  and  general  re- 
joicing. The  king  granted  a  free  pardon  to 
ail  petty  offenders :  twelve  days  of  festivity 
were  proclaimed.  -The  shops  and  public 
places  were  shut,  and  even  slaves  walked 
about  at  their  liberty,  enjoying  the  festive 
scene.  Bonfires  burned,  and  illuminations 
blazed,  in  token  of  the  general  joy.  No- 
thing was  heard  but  sounds  of  merriment 
and  gratitude.  The  }rouug  and  gay  danced 
along  the  streets,  gladness  beat  in  each 
heart  -,  and  the  old  jnen,  attracted  by  these 
scenes  of  general  enjoyment,  seemed  so  de- 
lighted, that  they  looked  and  acted  as  if  they  , 
had  forgot  their  years. 

The  great  personage,  on  this  occasion  of 
general  festivity,  resolved  to  hear  the  com* 
plaints  and  also  redress  the  grievances  of 
pyery  sufferer,  from  whatever  cause,  in  the 
kingdom,  who  preferred  any  before  bimi 
He  gave  orders  that  none,  however  situated, 
should  be  denied  public  audience.     The 
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gajtes  of  the  different  avenues  to  the  court 
were  ordered  to  be  thrown  open ;  and 
Edmund,  once  more  resembling  the  angel  of 
humanity,  with  eloquence  and  wisdom  ad- 
vocated the  cause  of  universal  benevolence. 
In  short,  he  defined  truth  and  justice,  and 
many  hearts  were  made  happy  through  his 
exertions,  humanity,  and  goodness;  and 
had  reason  to  bless  the  days  on  which 
Amurath  the  Great,  and  Edmund  of  Erin 
were  born 

The  Prince  of  Erin,  so  conspicuous  by 
his  condescension  and  goodness,  became  the 
admiring  theme  of  every  Moorish  tongue, 
and  tbdr  only  delight  seemed  to  dwell  on 
his  praise.  The  first  word  their  children 
were  taught  to  utter  was,  "Edmund  !"  and 
enthusiasm  was  carried  to  such  a  height,  that 
the  people  entered  into  a  voluntary  public 
subscription  for  the  ransom  of  all  those  ud-* 
h^ppy  Christians  who  were  in  slavery,  at 
that  time,  at  Tunis. 

jBdmund,  indeed,  had  cause  to  be  happj; 
for»  with  a  heart  so  formed  as  to  be  most 
happy  when  diffusing  happiness  to  all  around, 
it  beat  to  delight  on  these  occasions^  when 
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borne  down  by*  his  untoward  destiny.  In 
all  his  reverses,  the  happiness  of  others  was 
paramount  to  his  own  distress :  the  widow 
and  fatherless  were  the  objects  of  his  protec- 
ting care;  and,  when  an  opportunity  offered 
of  yielding  them  relief,  he  forgot  his  suffer- 
ings in  the  alleviation  of  their  afflictions.— 
When  granting  that  happiness  denied  to 
himself,  he  proved  that  he  was  a  philosopher 
and  a  man.  In  him  it  might  be  said,  that 
the  extremes  of  nature  joined — either  feel- 
ingly alive  to  his  own  misfortunes,  or  forget- 
ting them  in  assisting  the  wants  of  others, 
he  was  confessedly  the  greatest  of  men  and 
of  philosophers. 

The  King  of  Tunis  loved  and  treated  him 
as  a  son ;  and,  as  a  great  and  virtuous  prince, 
he  was  revered  and  esteemed  by  all  that 
knew  him. 

**  My  Edmund,"  Amurath  would  say^ 
evermore  fondly  caressing  him,  *♦  remember, 
if  you  have  lost  one  kingdom,  you  have 
found  another.  Stay  with  your  friend  and 
share  his  fortune:  continue  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  right,  and  when  Heaven  calls  me 
from  you  and  mj  kingdom^  the  lovers  of 
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their  country,  no  doubt,  will  remember  the 
happiness  you  have  bestowed  on  them,  and 
will  be  happy  to  hail  you  as  their  guardian 
and  their  king!'* 

While  conversing  one  day,  in  this  manner, 
with  Edmund,  the  interest  of  his  subjects, 
ever  the  first  object  oF  the  great  Amurath's 
thoughts,  with  a  feeling  truly  parental, 
dropping  on  his  knees,  in  the  language  of  a 
pui:e  christian,  he  besought  God  to  bless  and 
favour  his  faithful  men  of  Tunis. 

"  If  they  have  their  faults,"  said  he, 
"  they  have  also  their  virtues;  for  I  can  say, 
they  "  love  much*,"  and,  as  they  are  in 
ignorance  of  the  truth,  surely  they  are  in 
a  degree  innocent  trangressors. 

"  ^h !  if  we  consider  of  the  millions  of 
^ouls  who  are  ignorant  of,  or  never  can  be 
acquiainted  with,  the  merits  of  a  Saviour's 
)>lood,  shed  for  transgressors,  shall  we 
presumptuously  dare  to  say,  that  there  shall 

*  Amurath,  it  ivill  be  observed,  possessed  the  beDero- 
lence  inculcated  by  the  christian  faith;  he  follows  the  ex- 
pression of  our  Savionr,  respecting  Mary  Magdalen, 
•^  Her  iinsare  many,  but  she  is  forgiven,  for  she  loved 
muck." 
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be  no  mercy  extended  to  them,  that  they 
shall  perish  eternally  ?  The  Almighty  forbid 
that  we  should  so  slander  a  God  of  mercy 
add  kindness,  who  has  assured  us,  that  he 
will  have  mercy  on  them  that  fear  and  love 
him.  Edmund,  it  cannot  be;  sinners  we  all 
are,  but  let  us  hope  that,  at  the  last  day,  there 
will  be  no  distinction  made  between  those 
who  serve  their  Maker  with  fidelity  and 
truth ;  who  are,  from  hitherto  insurmountable 
causes,  ignorant  of  a  Saviour's  redemption, 
and  those  who  are  possessed  of  a  knowledge 
of  his  saving  love. 

"Yes,"  bowing  down  his  head  and  whis* 
pering  to  himself,  ^^  the  blood  of  the  sacri- 
ficed was  shed  on  the  cross  to  save  all  human 
kind;  and  divine  grace  has  recorded  it,  that 
if  men  act  up  to  the  light  that  is  given  themy 
though  they  never  heard  the  name  of  a  Re^ 
deemer,  they  shall  work  out  their  salvation 
through  his  merits,  who  is  the  light  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  comet h  into  the  world. '  * 
Very  much  afiected,  Amurath  wept; 
Edmund,  with  filial  tenderness  and  duty, 
threw  ixis  arms  round  him>  and  he  laid  his 
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head  fondly  on  the  shoulder  of  the  youth, 

"  Dear  boy,"*  said  he,  **  I  know  not  how 
it  is,  but  a  mysterious  something  has  come 
about  and  entwines  my  heart,  and  the  inde- 
finite feeling  is,  as  it  were,  a  sweet  sorrow. 
It  appears  as  if  a  new  soul  awoke  within  me, 
and  nature  seems  troubled  at  not  being  able 
'to  contain  herself," 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  speaker  increased, 
his  breath  grew  short,  and  his  eyes  became 
inflamed ;  he  smiled  on  his  young  friend  and 
resuming  his  subject,  * 

*^  Edmund,'^  said  he,  *^  I  will  tell  you  a 
secret."  He  took  his  handj  and,  leading 
him  along,  went  towards  a  chamber,  which 
was,  by  a  secret  door,  concealed  in  the  wain- 
scot. This  door  opened  by  a  spring ;  the 
apartment  was  fitted  up  as  a  sort  of  Chris- 
tian temple  3  the  crucifix  was  on  the  altar, 
and  incense  burned  before  it.  The  virgin 
and  child  were  painted  on  the  right,  and 
Mary  Magdalen,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  bur 
Saviour,  occupied  the  left  space. 

Those  pictures  were  masterpieces  of  the 
first  Christian  era.     The  infant  was  repre- 
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sented  sleeping  in  the  bosom  of  the  mother ; 
and,  the  eyes  being  closed,  imparted  to  the 
countenance  the  charm  of  mysteriousness. 

The  religious  light,  falling  through  co- 
loured windows,  gave  to  the  heavenly  sub- 
jects a  melancholy  softness,  more  felt  than 
understood;  and  these  images  of  the  pro- 
found were  perhaps  the  most  touching, 
because  expressive  of  that  silent  mystery 
of  the  soul,  of  which  we  all  are  sensible, 
without  any  in  the  least  degree  comprehend- 
ing it. 

Edmund,  although  aware  of  the  Christian, 
principles  of  the  good  Amurath,  was  asto- 
nished at  what  he  saw.  In  the  first  moment 
of  surprise,  he  could  not  clothe  his  thoughts 
in  words,  but  the  effect  produced  on  him 
might  be  perceived  in  the  air  of  enthusiasm 
which  animated  his  features.  His  cheeks, 
hitherto.pale  from  reflection  and  feeling,  now 
assumed  a  glow  of  crimson,  and  the  transport 
at  his  heart  was  so  strong  that,  although  in 
the  temple  of  God,  he  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  prostrating  himself  before  the  king. 
But  recalled  by  the  sacred  paintings,  em- 
blematic of  the  higher  power,  and  bowing 
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the  external  ceremonies  of  ancient  Catholi- 
cism, he  turned  towards  Amurath,  and  do 
longer  able  to  restrain  himself,  shedding  tears 
of  love  and  joy^  he  fell  upon  his  aeok ;  and 
wholly  absorbed  in  that  religious  sentiment, 
in  unison  with  the  sympathies  of  nature,  he 
was  silent. 
The  monarch  was  the  first  to  speak : 
**  My  dear  Edmund,"  said  he,  "  no  doubt 
you  are  aware  that  it  was  your  departed, 
sainted  father,  who  taught  me  to  know  the 
true  God ;  he  is  now"  happy  in  Heaved^  and 
from  a  perfect  sense  of  comfort,  which  I  feel 
in  my  soul  at  this  instant  of  reflection  and 
congeniality,  I  do  think  his  prayers  have 
been  heard  for  his  friends  on  earth."  He  con- 
tinued, "  I  havjB  never  forsaken  the  Catholic 
faith,  though  .  circumstances  have  obliged 
me  to  bend  to  other  forms  of  worship.  The 
religion  of  Mahomet  is  all  politic  -,  it  con* 
suits  the  appetites  and  flatters  the  inclinat 
tions  of  its  professoVs-  Hence  that  doctrine, 
from  the  first,  has  exercised  a  dictatorial 
power  over  the  voluptuous  inhabitants  of  the 
east.    The  Moors  in  Africa  are  no  less 
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sanguine  than  their  Asiatic  neighbours ;  and 
it  would  be  labour  infinite,  3'et  in  vain,  for 
me  to  oppose  this  ruling  passion  here.  I 
have  then  yielded  a  little,  rather  than  be 
constrained  to  give  up  a  great  deal ;  but, 
from  conviction,  I  am  a  Christian.  O !  son 
of  Maconn  the  Wise  I  let  us  pray  together, 
let  us  offer  up  the  thanks  of  our  hearts  and 
the  homage  of  our  souls,  and  let  a  pure  and 
holy  faith  unite  us  now  and  for  ever.'* 

Ednaund  looked  up  at  his  friend,  and 
Annnrath  again  addressed  him  : 

«  Dear  youth,*'  said  he,  **  as  you  are 
well  informed  in  theology,  tell  me,  is  not  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  intended  to 
save  all  nature?" 

Edmund  was  ever  diffident;  and,  on  his 
opinion  being  asked  a  second  time,  raising 
his  head : 

"O,  great  Amurathl"  said  he,  "since 
you  do  command,  in  the  language  of  truth, 
I  shall  answer  you  : 

"  Time,  though  invisible,  is  always  pre- 
sent, and  is  preserved  by  memory  in  the 
midnight  darkness,  as  well  as  at  noon 
day.    Time  passes  away  as  swift  as  the  sun 
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runs  his  course,  and  yet  every  niinute,  aSj 
soon  as  passed,  becomes  a  punctum  slans^ 
that  preserves  the  verity,  the  praise  or  dis 
praise,  the  merit  or  demerit,  of  all  action 
done  upon  it,  as  if  they  were  written  upon 
brazen  pillars s  and  they  will  stand  so  toj 
eternity,  as  often  as  they  are  renewed.—. 
Truth  is  eternal^  and  the  first  chapter  of| 
Genesis  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  when  writ-j 
ten  by  Moses*.  The  point,  then,  is  simply 
this;  the  seed  of  the  woman,  according  to 
the  promise  of  God,  was  to  bruise  the  ser- 

*  This  idea>  respecting  time  and  truth,  was  suggested 
by  readins^  a  certain  book,  of  very  ancient  date,  which 
contains  the  fundamental  parts  of  all  that  has  been  ever 
written  on  Theology,  Physics,  Law,  Government,  Ethics, 
Mathematics,  Geography,  Astronomy,  Useful  Arts  and 
Sciences,  &c.;  with  every  other  subject  that  can  possibly 
be  embraced  by  human  learning,  either  as  respecting  this 
world  or  the  next.  This  rare  book  I  have  had  access 
to,  through  the  courtesy  of  a  literary  friend,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  study  of  it  will  constitute  the  chief  amuse- 
ment of  my  future  life.  The  great  Montesquieu  made 
a  promise  of  giving  such  a  book  to  the  world.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  did  so;  however,  I  doubt  not  bat 
that  he  had  seen  the  book  above  mentioned,  for  bis 
'*  L'EsprU  des  Lois''  seems  to  have  been,  in  a  great 
degree,  taken  from  it. 
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pei\t*6  head.  Christ,  the  promised  Saviour 
of  the  world,  suffered  for  the  redemption  of 
all  mankind.  The  principle  oi  salvation, 
consequently,  is  not  confined  to  any  parti- 
cular sect  It  extends,  even  as  the  Spirit  of 
God,  far  and  wide,  throughout  all  creation. 
The  wtird  of  truth  is  always  at  hand,  though 
not  alw^'ays  perceived,  and  the  Turk  and  the 
wild  Indian  feel  its  influence  within  them, 
as  manifested  in  the  best  affections,  family 
feelings,  sentiments,  and  sensibilities  of  the 
human  heart.  That  love  v/hich  warms  the 
soul  with  friendship,  with  honour,  with 
gratitude,  and  all  that  is  generous,**  said 
Edmund,  **  is  .that  light  zvhich  light eth  the 
Gospel.  It  means,  that  Christ  is  in  the 
heart  of  all  nature;  that  we  mav  not  hear 
his  voice  or  know  his  right  name;  but  that 
we  feel  his  power  within  us,  and,  as  fathers 
and  citizens,  glorify  him*. 

*  In  the  opinion  expressed  aboTO,  I  have  the  happi- 
ness to  find  that  I  am  borne  oat  by  the  justly  celebrated 
Mr.  Brooke^  whose  well  known  correctness  of  thinkings 
on  snlgects  of  theology^  places  him  on  an  equality  with 
our  first  divines;  many  of  whom  are  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  themselves  indebted  to  Mr.  Brooke  for 
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^  The  Jcing  bowed  his  head,  and  speaking 
low,  "  What  of  the  sleep  of  death?"  said 
he. 

Edmund  paused,  and,  looking  devoutly 
solemn,  was  preparing  to  speak. 

"O  Edmund!  Edmund P'  cried  Amurath, 

"we  have  the  solution  in  our  feelings 

for  the  corruptions  of  the  body  are  heavy ; 
and,  when  the  spirit  would  cast  the  burden, 
it  must  be  bliss  to  die.'' 

Amurath  raised  his  eyes  towards  heaven, 
and,  seeming  to  pray  silently  for  about  a 
minute,  he  smiled  rapturously ;...... ••••••then, 

grasping  Edmund's  offered  hand,  and 
squeezing  it  with  convulsive  force,  he  drop- 
ped down  before  the  altar 

Edmund  felt  himself  deeply  affected;  and 
while  the  tears  flowed  from  his  eyes,  throw- 
ing himself  beside  his  august  friend,  he 
clasped  the  skirts  of  his  clothes,  and  kissed 
them  with  much  affection. 
. "  Dearest,  best  of^men,"  thought  he,  "  I 

having  embodied  ideas^  respecting  the  attribntes  of  the 
Deity  and  the  nature  of  the  inYisible  world,  which  ideu 
were  rery  fiiintly  expresBed*  however  they  night  hare 
been  felt,  by  preceding  writers. 
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understand  you,  you  would  be  with  Christ; 
and  in  the  language  of  our  Holy  Apostle, 
*  Vou  would  be  dissolved  this  very  moment^ 

and  be  with  God  T And  will  you  leave 

me?"  cried  the  youth,  shedding  fresh  tears, 
"  will  you  leave  me  ?  Oh !  take  me  with 
you,  take  me  with  you,"  he  continued; 
"  our  spirits  shall  enter  Paradise  together, 
and  our  bodies,  side  by  side,  shall  rest  in  the 
peaceful  tomb,  where  all  men  are  equals.'* 

Amurath  returned  no  answer.     He  was 
silent  and  without  motion.    Edmund  looked 
fondly  upon  him,  and,  concluding  that  he 
was  in  a  religious  reverie,  he  watched  beside 
him.     At  length  the  sublimity  of  the  scene 
gaining  on  the  mind  of  the  heroic  youth, 
and  having  gone  through  the  usual  form  of 
prayer,  he  sat  down  before  the  small  organ 
of  the  chapel,  on  which  Amurath's  christian 
bard,  who  had  been  originally  a  slave,  used 
to  perform  the  service,  he  played  and  sung, 
*^  Be  mercifiil  unto  us/'  &c 
The  sacred  bravura  operates  ou  the  pas* 
sioQs  more  powerfully  than  any  other  species 
of  music.     It  is  known,  that  persons  have 
actually  died  of  extacy,  whilst  listening  to 
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the  Miserere*^  when  sung  at  St.  Peter's,  in 
Rome.  And  what  soul  of  feeling,  that  ever 
heard  the  Creation^  by  the  celebrated  Haydn, 
performed  in  full  orchestra,  has  remained  in- 
sensible to  the  power  of  sacred  music  ?  parti- 
cularly (if  I  may  so  be  permitted  to  express 
myself)  at  that  most  impressive  passage  in 
the  piece,  which  succeeds  the  profound  con- 
fusion that  well  depicts  a  chaos 

Again,  the  first  fine  drawn  note  of  the  violin, 
imitating,  as  it  were,  the  infant  cry  of  early 
existence ;  on  which  occasion,  we  are  in- 
formed, the  ^^  stars  sung  for  joy^^  and  the 

high  arch  of  Heaven  echoed  responsive 

Each  separate  part  and  movement,  followed 
op,  in  the  chorus,  by  the  sudden  burst  of  a 
thousand  instrumental  sounds,  pouring  like 
a  torrent,  in  loud  but  perfect  harmony; 
labouring,  as  it  might  seem,  to  tell  of  soofie- 

*  The  powerful  eflfect  of  this  aaered  cdehration,  n 
executed  by  the  Tenebrists,  at  Rome,  is  mentioned  by 
several  travellers,  and  most  extraordinary  accounts  tre  I 
given  of  the  influence  produced  on  the  mind,  by  an  m* 
accountable  combination  of  sympathies,  which  are  not  li> 
be  found  in  any  other  place.  This  is,  by  some  p€0))le, 
ascribed  to  the  echoes  of  St  Peter's. 
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thing  fiew  which  had  occurred  in  eterniiy. — 
0  God !  at  such  a  moment,  could  any  heart 
be  insensible  to  thee? 

The  devout  melody,  or  holy  song,  chaunt- 
ed  in  the  temple,  at  ^|iis  time,  by  the  Chris- 
tian  hero,  solemn  and  animated,  alternately 
murmured  in  deep  ftones^  as  it  should  seem, 
the  silent  end  of  life Then,  the  most  pro- 
found sounds,  appearing  to  speak  of  death  as 
of  pleasure:  the  impression  it  left  on  Ed- 
mund's spirits,  seemed  to  call  forth  in  him  a 
divine  emanation  of  soul. 

He  felt  as  if  the  voice  of  a  god  was  in  his 
heart;  and  thought  that  the  original  source 
of  sentiment  and  reflection^  like  a  distant 
light,  shouQ  on  the  gloomy  obscurity  of  the 

grave. 

As  the  latter  idea  flashed  across  Edmund's 
mind,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as  if 
to  collect  himself.     His  ardent  blood  was 

chilled v..  "  Oh,  my  God  !"    cried  he, 

how  strange  is  this  coldness  about  me! 

VOL.  U.  H 
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coldness  9  in  the  midst  of  Enthusiasm.  Oh! 
inexpressible  feeling  of  the  heart/*^  he  con- 
tinued, "  do  you  come  to  explain  fli6  fiddle 
of  life  ?  And  is  the  secret  of  heaven  so  sim- 
ple, that  paiti  and  death  bring  us  near  it,  al- 
most every  moment  of  bur  lives  ? 

In  great  perturbation  of  'mind,  tie  looked 
towards  Amutath,  and  observing  on  the 
motionless  expression  of  his  fdrhi : 

^^  He  sieeps,*^*  said  tie,  "  yet,  methinks, 
in  affecting  language,  he  seems  to  say, 
*  Pray,  do  not  awake  me — to  die  P  *' 

Edmund  was  again  powerfully  affected. 
A  tender  sorrow  was  in  his  soul,  and,  weep- 
ing' plenteously,  lie  softly  repeated : 

<'  Indeed,  it  is  true.  Life  is  even  more 
serious  than  death ;  for  *  tfusre  is  nothing 
lasting  in  it  but  our  tears*  ** 

As  Edmund  made  this  last  reflectioti,  he 
espied,  through  the  open  casement,  d  d^rk 
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cloud,  gathering  in  the  blue  sky.  A  thou- 
sand shades  appeared  to  fly  from  heaven,  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  the  phenomena 
were  awful. 

There  w^  an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and,  on 
a  sudden,  all  mature  seemed  dreadfully  agi- 
tated. • 

The  tempest  raged.  It  blew  a  hurricane. 
Hail  stones  threatened  to  beat  in  the  roof 
aocl-Gasements,  the  thunder  shook  the  <Hty, 
as  if  to  its  foundation. 

Edmund  Mt  a  sentiment  of  terror,  that  he 
never  knew  before;  yet  he  -k^pt  his  eyes 
rivetted  on  the  gloom  that  appalled  him. 

The  operation  of  the  terrible,  in  its  effect 
upon  the  mind,  is  similar,  in  its  quickness, 
to  the  vivid  lightning.  It  is  the  unexpected 
shock  <>f  electricity ^  and  this  very  obscurity 
whiqh  involved  nature,  those  dusky  shadows 
in4he  broad  glare  of  day, -those  closci-wrapt 
characters,  if  they  may  >be  so  called>  about 
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to  tell /of  oJ[)Iivion.  ...^...••^..  All  this  *^  war  of 
elementSi'  in<5lose  alliance  with  the  mys- 
tery of  our  being,  threw  a  new  and  strange 
sentiment  into  the  souL 

Our  hero,  under  the  influence  of  a  melan- 
choly imagination,  fancied  that  he  heard 
the  voice  of  an  angered  God,  declaiming  ib 
the  storm;  for  nothing  less  than  divine  could 
dismay  Echnund* 


He  wais  still  on  his  knees  in  the  cl 
and  thunderbolts,  hurled  from  above,  seemed 
to  fall  around.  At  length  the  blue  lightDing 
illuHiined  the  dark  profound.  A  new  ^ecies 
of  these  fires  fladied  before  the  alt».  The 
glory  came  in  tlie  form  of  a  flaming  syford, 
and  hovered  over  Amurath.  Edmund 
watched -the  tight 

It  should  seem  as  if  the  gloom  that 
hitherto  appalled  himr,  was  a  vokiibe  of 
smoke^  through  which  he  could  distinguish 
no  object  in  particular.  However,  be  still 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  tte  awful  darimess  in 
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ihe  heayens,  as  if  reftecting  that  observation 
and  study  couM  divine  the  unknown  cause, 
and  that  the  energy  of  genius  must  finally 
penetrate  the  deepest  secrets  of  nature. 

The  thunder  .continued  to  roar  abroad 
without  intermission,  and  the  lightning  came 
down  in  whole  sheets  of  flame,  the  flashes 
sometimes  assunied  the  form  of  Crescents^. 
The  splendour  wai^  amazing  to  the  mind, 
and  exhibited  to  the  human  eye  a  some- 
t)hing  new  and  mtcommon.  Such  was  the 
refulgence  of  the  scene,  as  the  lightning 
playfed  before  the  CRUCIFIX,  that  even  sur- 
rounding objects  appeared  as  if  resolved  in- 
to immortality. 

Edmund  was  struck*  with  the  most  lively 
emotion,  and  following  the  light  with  his 

^  11ii»  extraordinary  iqppearance  might  h^ve  been 
looked  on  as  an  omen  portending  the  destmction  and  dia- 
solntion  of  the  Crescent  of  the  Mahometans,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Christianas  cross;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  brighter  blaze  of  true  Christianity  should  do  away 
the  gloomy  and  superstitions  gloamings  of  Islaousm. 
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eyes  as  it  fixed  on  the  body  of  tbq  monarcb» 
a  remarkable  appearance  of  dissolul;ion 
seized  his  attention. 

"  O  God  !'*  cried  Edmund.  He  stopped 
to  collect  his  scattered  thoughts^  and  bend* 
ing  over  his  friend^  faintly  exclaimed : 

'<  AI^!  have  I  been  dreaming?  and  ii 
my  lyildly  ardent  vision  at  an  eiHl?"  It 
was,  indeed,  too  "  bright  for  sfimeT*  and 
no  wonder  if  h0  awo};^  tr^mblipgr  at  the 
dreadful  reality  I  i. ,• 

Amurath  ivas>  ilo<more  I  He  had  ^{mr^ed 
suddenly  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  m  the 
very  act  of  devotion. 


/" 


Edmund  uttered^  a  pierciag  cry,  and 
overpowered  by  the  shock,  he  dropt  down 
senseless;  but  his  shriek  seemed  to  pene- 
trate throughout  the  palace.  Attendants 
came  running  in  every  direction,  and  the 
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alarnv  was  instantly  spread  that  AMURATH 
THE  Great  was  no  more  ! 

Mourners  ca'me  from  every  part  of  the 
city,  lamenting  their  departed  king;  th€ 
servants- and  slaves,  to  whom  he  had  ever 
been  kind,  approached  the  corpse  with  iieve* 
rential  awe,  and  falling  an  their  facesj  shed 
abundance  of  sincere  tears  s  nothing  could 
be  beard  but  weeping  and  wailing. 

The.crie3  of  lamentation  which  pervaded 
tbe  pa]ac6>  i^t  length  awoke  Edmund  to  the 
poignancyr  and  bitterness  of  his  situatjoQ. 

In  all  the  distraction  of  grief,  he  hung 
over  the  remains  of  his  deeply-regretted 
friend,  and -his  patience  giving  way, 

''  My  God,  my  God!"  cried  he,  *'  what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  this  punishment  ?— 
I  mqst  have  sinned,  but  I  sinned  ignorantly. 
Why  else  this  heaviest  of  afflictions  ? 

The  aspect  of  the  dead  Amurath  seemed 
to  reprove  the  passion  of  Edmund;  and  full 
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of  penitence  and  prayer,  a  new  association 
of  idea^  rushed  into  his  mind, 

"  Yes/'  thought  he,  (and  he  trembled 
from  head  to  foot)  "death,  though  silent, 
speaks  lik«  GENIUS  through  its  SHADES; 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  dead  brings, 
in  a  degree,  to  our  view,  all  things  that  men 
would  know  concerning  futurity. 

J  "  Such  a  reflection,  in  the  midst  of  agita- 
tion and  grief,  could  only  be  inspired  by 
Edmund's  enthusiasm ;  and  while  he « felt 
thus,  his  eyes  were  rivetted  on  the  body  of 
Amufath,  as  if  he  sought  to  find  in  him  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  those  indefinite 
thoughts  that  occupied  him.  Then,  ob- 
/serving  a  horrid  distortion  in  the  counte- 
ilance  of  the  deceased,  and  pressing  the  be- 
loved reliques  of  his  friend  to  his  heart : 

"  Ah  1"  cried  he,  "  U  the  light  breath  of 

,  human  life,  after  all,  so  serious,  that  stings 

and  agonies  must  prove  its  depth  ?    Is  pain 

the  moral  order  5  ^nd  is  suffering  necessary 
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to  toot  out  all  that  is  mortal  in  us  ?  Yes," 
said  Edmund,  ^*  as  the  fury  of  the  tempest 
tears^  up  trees  by  the  roots.  As  the  con* 
vulsieas  of  nature  shake  the  earth*  to  her 
centre,  to>  Wmg  about  the  wise  purposes  of 
Heaven :  so,  in  like  manner^  by  a  mysterious 
process,  perhaps  no  less  violent,  man  is, 
through  death,  rendered  fit  to  live  for 
evert '* 

'*  If  life  was  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
felicity,"  thought  the  hero,  "if  our  "state  of 
being  was  not  subject  to  vicissitudes  and 
arrows,  how  would  man  think  of  leaving 
the  world?-'  Edmund  paused  a  moment;... 
a  deep  scarlet  overspread  his  cheeks.  He 
looked  towards  heaven,  and  appearing  to 
resign  hipiself  to  the  event,  retired  from 
view,  to  hide  his  grief. 

Meanwhile,  the  sacred  remains  of  Amu- 
fath  were  laid  out  in  state/  under  a  canopy 
of  black  velvet.  A  superb  coffin  was  pre- 
pared, itk  which  the  embalmed  body  was 
deposited. 

H5 
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After  the  usual  c^emony  of  respect, 
when  thfe  great  dead  was  earned  out  for 
interment,  a  mi!iltitude  of  mourners  atte^nded 
the  ftinerat  All  the  citizens  were  covered 
with  black,  and  people  crowded  from  all 
parts  of  the  Country,  crying : 

'  ^^  Attiiirath  1  Amurath!  our  sovereign 
and  father !  Never,  oh !  never  sbatll  we  be- 
hold your  like  again/' 

The  air  was^  filled  with  clambrous  la- 
mentatkms;  but  when  Edmund,  the  Ghief 
M^UR^fER,  came  forth  5  when  the  people 
saW  the  friendi  and  &voiirite  of  their  regret- 
t^  master^  checking  their  emotions,  as  a 
mask  6f  respect,^  not  a  sound  more  intc^ 
rupted  the  solemn  scene;  tiB,  as  the  tpfsb 
closed  over  Amurath,  Edmund^s  grief-swoto 
heart  giving  way^  he  wept  a  melanchdy 
jElrewell,  and  sobbing  aloud,  iufned  away 
to  hide  from  all  eyes  the  Violence  of  bis 
regrets. 

The  people  looking  after  Edmund^  a^* 
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tion  suflfased  thclir  eyes  with  tears^  and  some 
of  the  men,  astonished  at  his  evident  feel- 
ing, were  heard  to  say,  ^*  the  hero  weeps  i" 

Many  of  the  multitude  marvelling  still 
more,  replied:  • 

''  Ye3»  bulj  tboy^  doomed  to  w^ep  for 
%  pubjio  los^  cm  this  occasion^  be  ^ays 
h»pf  a  i^inile^'pf  <;omfpF.t  for  lihoi^^.  w^p  ar^  in 
afflictioq,'' 

^yW  last  wilVand  testamen1;»  thf  im- 
mnsp.  privAte,  propert^f  of  tb^,  y^g  der 
volwA  to  the,  pQor,  of  hi^  daoi^nion.  He 
5tyleith?,  a^Fectipg,  legacy,  a^4ebt  of  gratir 
ti^^e  l^e  o^ed  the.  qatiai\  tb^t  distijiguisl;i^ed 
Wm ;  and  signifying  anfery^tpray^^ijfor  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  people,  ad- 
vwed.tb^«j^^:to.tbe  pijc^er,  ch^FACtejr  tQ  fill 
Wsrfi^Q^  in,  th^  state. 
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CHAP.  V. 


The  chief  magistrate^  or  King  of  Tuni^, 
was  chosen  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 
The  codicil  which  was  attached  to  the  will 
of  Amnrath^  giving  counsel,  as  it  were; 
from  the  DEPTH  THAT  ENTOMBED  HIM^ 
contained  the  following  remarkable  words; 

"  O,  men  of  Tunis!  be  justv  Establish 
rigbt  in  your  country :  the  poiyer  is  with 
you !  Choose  well  your  rider;  elect,  from 
the  most  virtuous  and  wise,  airing  to  reign 
over  you.  Pause  ere  ye  act,  said  rentember 
the  services  iff  Edmund  f^  ......«....«....; 

This  impressive  charge^  which  was  doubly 
attested  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
of  Amurath'd  dissolution,  had  its  effect.  It 
seemed,  to  a  superstitious  people,  like  the 
voice  of  one  "  who  had  risen  from  the  dead!" 
For  when  the  idea  of  death  strikes  on  the 
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mind  in  a  way  to  recal  to  memory  the  ten- 
der sentiment  of  the  past;  when  remem- 
brance starts  at  the  loss  of  a  friend,  nature 
then  speaks  to  the  passions  in  a  tone  so 
deep,  it  has  alt  that  sublimity  which  insi- 
nuates much  without  explaining  any  thing. 
It  ftddresses  itself  to  the  soul,  and  as  imagi- 
nation  precedes  thought  before  reflection 
can  render  things  distinct,  the  influence  of 
the  indefinite  is  accomplished.  A  thousand 
various  ideas  and  passions  are  set  in  motion. 
The  combination  is  wonderful,  and  we  wish 
to  consider  it  attentively;  thisexprqssiop  of 
disorder,  this  semblance  of  a  conflict,  the 
sudden,  the  profound,  are  ever  imposing  in 
their  nature ;  the  depths  of  feeling  may  dien 
be  callied  the  greatest  of  human  mysteries. .. 
Sensations>  indeed,  in  aH  their  variation, 
are  fugitive,  they  come  and  go  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  what  is  successive  can  have  no 
established  form.    It  is  also  natural  to  sub- 
mit to  what  we  fear;   and' we  are  apt  to 
take  an  interest  in  that  which  terrifies  us. 

It  is   this   previailing   sentiment  whick 
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makes  the  operatipQs^  of  the  pas3ions  unde- 
finable.  We  have  an  idea,  that  wbatsoeyer 
reigns  over  us  is  superior*  Hence,  the  em- 
pire of  the  power  we  dread..  It  is*  this  proud 
seuse  which  exalts  love  to  its  height ;  for 
that  passion,  tliu»  recognized;  like  religion, 
softens  as  muoh»  aa  it  subdues  us;  and  in 
such,  a  disposition  we  take  ^  ^ort  of  pleasure 
iQ  deliv^ng  ourselves  up  to^  those  pursuits 
which  seem  to  hiold  in,  defia^nfie  the  fatality 
of  hj?ll  itgelfe 

Bqt  to  return  to  %\^:  deatjb  oft  Apaii^h 
and  itt  coui^equencesi 

The  charitiable  bequest  of  the^  Is^te  Sove- 
reign of  Tuni?  to  his  df stressed. siVjbjpqts  was 
an  instance  of  such  real  worth,  ao.d  ^  ^n- 
comn]|on  a^ipng  kiugs^  that^  it  pfoduoed  a 
ferixientation  in  the  public  mind.  The 
pdople  ran,  in  a  stat^  of  deliri^'andmrild: 
nes3>  about,  the  streets,  pi^oqlaimii^  the 
gopdnpB^  and .  ble^piii^  th^  mpmovy  oi  the 
late  king ;  and  all  the  wretched,  who  wept 
his  loss  OA  that  da}^,  h;wL  ^  sojMtk  for  Ed- 
mund. 
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They  regarded  that  herb  as  the  adopted 
son  of  their  monarch  and  benefactor^  and 
called  on  him  loudly  and  repeatedly ;  the 
soldiery  and  populace  catching  the  emotion, 
triumphal  shouts  were  heard  on  every  Ade, 
and  united  acclamations  filled  the  air. 

The  gresi  and  increasing  multitude,  a»  if 
opeiMed  on  by  tte  same  impulse,  appeared 
all  at  once  in  motion.     Fire  seamed  to 
hghten  every  eye,  and  each  soul  was  flame 
itsdf.........The  people  jwroceeded  towardsjthe 

palace,  the  df  umsi  beat  to>  arm3,  £^nd  t;rum* 
pete  sounded  martiaUy.  Bivery  houso  YfW 
thrcwn  c^eti.  Perfumesr  and  flbweni  wer^ 
scatteved  from  ^the  window^  a;nd,  9Sr  th^ 
crowd  passed  along^  the  women,  touchfedl 
^th  sympathetic  enthusiasm^  were  aeeji  in 
fte  balconies  waving  their  banc&ercbiefs  in 
the  air,  and  scattering  roses  in  the  paths  of 
their  countrymen.  • 

£dmund  was,  at  this  mo0ieiit>  m  h^ 
obamber.  He  had  just  witoessedv  the  be- 
loved remains  of  his  friend  consigned  to  its 
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parent  earth,  and  deeply  affected^  he  retired 
from  the  public  view  to  meditate  on  bis 
deputed  friend.  ' 

.  It  appeared  to  him  that  he  was  the  sport 
of  fate,  and  that  under  some  heavy  judge* 
ment  he  was  doomed  to  lose  all  that  he 
loved  in  the  world.  Such.an  idea  operating 
on  his  mind,^  his  ieelihgs  gave  way  to  the 
most  indescribable  enootioDs* 

Oppressed  with  grief,  he  threw. Jbimsdf 
on  the  ground,  as  though  overwhelmed  by 
something  awfully  supernatural.  Love  and 
regret  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind|.  be 
thought  of  joys,  perha]^  never, to  return;  of 
his  dear  friends,  and  his  idolized  coun- 
try, till  tears  alnoost  drowned  the  remem- 
brance of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  lost 

4hem;.. ..then,  shuddering  on  the  sudden 

recollection  of  his  unfortunfite  father,  bis 
mourning  heart  wept  tears  of  blood ;  for  tbe 
strong  tide  of  feeling  impelling  the  current 
of  life,  vital  drops  gushjed  through  his  mouth. 

Edmund  was  nearly  overpowered  by  the 
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accumulation  of  feeling:  the  appearance  of 
the  blood  that  flowed  warm  from  his  breast^ 
reminded  him  of  the  fate  of  the  martyr  Ma- 
conn,  and,  overcome  by  the  recollection,  he 
groaned  intensely  from  the  bottom  of  his 
soul ;  but  the  recollected  violence  of  the 
cowards  and  traitors,  the  slaves  of  faction 
who  had  sacrificediiis  father  and  his  coun- 
try, again  roused  him  from  his  desponding 
condition,  and  caused  such  a  degree  of  irri- 
tation in  his  breast,  that  he  was  for  some 
time  in  a  state  of  derangement. 

Wildly  determined,  tie  looked  round :  the 
frantic  blaze  in  his  eyes  shone  with  a  thou- 
sand fires.  His  sword  was  ajt  his  side,  and 
starting  from  his  recumbent  posture  on  his 
feet,  he  drew  it  from  the  scabbard ;  falling 
on  his  knees  and  lifting  the  sabre  high  above 
bis  head,  in  a  loud  voice  he  exclaimed : 

**  O  God!  let  me  die;  let  me  die!  Or 
be  this  weapon  in  my  hand  a  brand  from 
heaven  wherewith  to  smite  the  impious  as- 
sassins of  Fian  Maconn!'' .' He  rose 
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suddenly^  and  viewing  the  sword,  his  bosom 
burning  with  increased  ferocity,  he  kissed  it 
vehemently,  and,  with  a  terrific  smile,  look- 
ing upwards,  the  terrible  glare  of  madness 
shot  from  his  eyes;  those  eye&  whose  beams 
could  inspire  awe  or  defiance.  Edmund's 
vengeance  seemed  to  blaze  from  evjery  part 
of  his  intelligent  countenancei. 

He  had  taken  off  bis^  cap^  and  plume 
when  he  knelt,  and  fais  long  dark  locks  fell 
in  profusion  aver  his  neck,  and  shoulders. 
The  glittecing^  steel  was.  firmly  grasped  in 
his  hand,  and  ^e  thousand  fices  which 
lighl;ed  up  his  countenance,  distorted  w^ith  a 
variety  of  recollections,  appeared  to^urround 
him  with  more  than  mortal  splendour.  At 
this  period,  the  people  and  officers,  who 
came  tp  offer  him  the  crown,  rushed  in. 

Edmund,  who  was  at  once  the  humblest 
and  the  proudest  of  men,  was  qpite  igno- 
rant of  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary,  tu-  ' 
mult  and  rejoicii^;  and  conceiving  joy  at  j 
such  a  time,  not  only  barbarous,  but  insult- 
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ingfo  the  memory  of  Araurath,  he  turned 
indignantly  away  from  them,  and  leaning 
his  burning  forehead  on  the  blade  of  hii» 
sword,  his,  heart  swelled  almost  to  bursting. 
The  memory  of  his  departed  friend  rushed 
to  his  recollection,  and  enraged  at  their 
want  of  feeling,  he  pointed  to  his  sWord^ 
without  speaking,  as  if  to  dieclare  tlie  sen* 
satioQs  be  felt.  But  when  the  deputies 
made  known  to  him  the  public  choice,  and 
Aeir  acquiescence  to  the  will  of  Amurath  ; 
when  the  enthusiastic  populace,  by  this  act, 
celebrated  the  memory  of  Amurath,  wWch 
recognized  in  him  the  election  of  Edmund 
^  reign  over  them,  the  sentiment  contained 
Jiithis  mode  of  expressing  a  grateful  feel- 

'^g) the  natural  brilliaTicy  of  a  thing 

50  etevated  and  judged,  through  the  medium 
of  a  strong  imagination ;  it  appeared  to  our 
^ero  that  this  warm  people  were,  indeed, 
Children  of  the  Sun,  and,  dazzled  by  the 
brightness  of  the  vision,  he  put  his  hand  to 
Ws  eyes,  as  though  to  recover  his  warndering 
^%ht;  and,  as  if  drawn  from  himself,  in  the 
niidst  of  this  triumph  of  public  joy  over 
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griefs  he  lowered  hi&head;  but  his  smiYe  of' 
complacency  showed  the  unaffected  feeling 
of  his  heart. 

The  homage  of  agratefDl'public  bflattertng 
to  every  human  being ;  and  this  satisfaction 
in  the  countenance  of  Edmund,  derived  from 
nature's  purest  source,  was  affecting  and 
simple.  A  modest  blusli  suffiised  his  qheek> 
and  the  attitude  and  humility  of  his  carriage 
and  demeanour^  as  they  appeared  conspi- 
cuous in  the  situation  in  which  he  was  pIac€d^ 
affected  every  person  present. 

.  Plaudits  innumerable  ascended  to  the 
skies,  and  seemed  to  rend  the  air;  ,and  the 
admiration  that  our  hero  excited  appeared 
to  celebrate  him  as  the  wonder  of  a  vainage  ^ 
for  Edmund  bore  his  honours  meekly. 

Being  now  called  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  to  fill. the  vacant  throne,  he  would 
have  spoken ;  but  a  burst  of  tenderness  sus- 
pended the  expression  of  his  gratitude,  and 
esteem. 
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Again  he  was  solicited  to  accept  the  so- 
vereignty, and  again  his  speech  failed  him. 
fiat  this  silence  implied  the  profound  sensi- 
bility of  the  roan;  for  true  delicacy  is  a 
grace  which,  in  its  nature^  implies  every 
thing  without  tiie  aid  of  language ;  and  per- 
sons of  real  feelings  like  Edmund,  would 
never  hurt  the  feelings  of  others.  These 
sentimental  conflicts  are  not  uncommon  in 
sensible  minds.  Edmund  hesitated  to  act 
only  fnnn  a  mixture  of  anxiety  and  tender- 
ness, which  regarded  the  susceptibility  of 
others.  Was  be  the  soft  and  susceptible 
being,  whose  soul-appealing  looks  appeared 
to  tell  how  much  he  feared  to  give  paip,  or 
ofi^ce?  Was  he  the  resolute  man,  whose 
intrepid  and  daring  spirit,  presented  hijm  to 
these  thoughtless  barbarians,  as  an  agent 
of  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  when  h^ 
avenged  the  death  of  the  murdered  dave  ? 

But  let  us  reflect  What  but  contrary 
struggles  and  diversity  of  emotions  pi^int 
the  infinite  capacities  of  the  faiigiaa  soul  ? 
The  principle  of  its  existence  „  is  fixed>:  9»d 
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crisis  in  his  fortune :  full  of  giood  wilU  but 
sensible  of  the  duty  he  owed  his  country  and 
his  religion,  he  felt  an  increasing  medley  of 
strange  and  inconsistent  impressions  pass 
rapidly  in  his  bram. 

What  tenderness,  sweetness,  and  sym- 
pathy, were  in  Edmund's  soul  ?  He  was 
impatient  to  acquit  himself  to  the  assembled 
multitude  as  a  man,  and  as  a  Christian ;  yet 
he  was  so  tenacious  of  kindness,  he  betrayed 
at  this  mioment  a  seeming  irresolution. 

He  cast  on  the  multitude  a  look,  ex- 
pressive of  struggles  and  delicacy,  but  the 
common  people  would  not  understand  him  5 
and,  the  inflammable  particles  of  their  fero- 
cious constitution  suddenly  rising,  they  l)e- 
gan  to  express  vehement  disapprobation. 

Edmund,  with  a  noble  grace,  waved  his 
right  hand  to  the  people.  His  manner  was 
sufficiently  c(MSimanding,  and  the  rude  cla- 
mour of  the  barbarians  ceased. 

,The  hero  had  put  on  his  helmet^  the 
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plumes  of  which  shaded  his  eyes,  and  hid 
the  tears  of  reproach  and  regret  which 
were  beginning  to  moisten  them.  With  a 
force,  however,  bejrond  human  argument, 
he  answered  them  by  drawing  back  a  cur- 
tain in  his  apartment,  displaying  to  their 
fixed  attention  a  crucifix.  Then,  directing 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  image  of 
the  suflfering  Saviour,  he  knelt  before  the 
cross,  and  passed  some  time  in  mental 
prayer-  i 

This  action  of  Edmund^s  had  the  desired 
effect  on  the  audience.  It  conveyed  ideas 
stronger  than  language  could  describe :  he 
knew  that  they  would  not  accept  him  as  a 
sovereign,  whose  faith  differed  from  their 
o^n,  whose  worship  was  not  their  worship : 
it  pourtrayed  all  a  pure  faith  could  utter, 
and  more.  In  short,  it  proved  most  deci- 
sive: the  shock  was  electric;  and  the  Infi- 
dels, shrieking  with  horror  and  dismay,  im- 
mediately left  the  apartment,  with  a  rapidity 
exceeding  that  tvith  which  they  entered. 

Edmund  too,  no  less  hurried  away  by  his 
VOL.  II.  I 
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impetuous  feelings,  in  that  moment,  quitted 
the  city  for  ever,  followed  by  his  faithful 
Yasous. 

To  rejoin  his  friend,  the  Sceptic,  was  now 
his  object.  He  hired  a  felucca,  rowed  by 
six  stout  Tunisians ;  in  which,  having  reach- 
ed Sicily  in  safety,  he  took  passage  in  a 
trading  vessel  for  Zante, 

Edmund  was  a  character  that  excited  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  love.  The  goodness 
of  his  heart  delighted  the  simplest,  but  the 
greatness  of  his  mind  filled  the  intelligent 
soul  with  that  sort  of  veneration,  which  we 
reserve  for  a  superior  being. 

Our  hero,  indeed,  was  infinitely  dear  to 
the  Sceptic.  The  philosopher  loved  Edmund 
with  an  affection,  such  as  a  father  feels  for 
a  beloved  child ;  and  when  the  youth  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  in  Africa, 
happening  to  let  fall  his  cloak  in  the  strugr 
gle,  the  persons  who  found  it  carried  it  to 
his  friend;  the  cloak  being  stained  with 
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blood,  the  received  opinion  was,  that  he  had 
been  devoured  in  the  forest  by  the  wild 
beasts,  that  were  known  to  infest  that  part 
of  the  country. 

The  Sceptic  now  considered  himself  alone 
oa  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  preserved  the 
vestment  as  the  only  relic  of  his  dear  depart- 
ed friend,  and  continued  to  mourn  the  ab- 
sence of  Edmund,  whom  he  deemed  at  once 
the  ornament  of  the  age,  and  the  friend 
and  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  He 
had  found  him  one  in  whose  talents  every 
country  they  had  visited  exulted ;  and 
during  several  months  he  gave  himself  up  to 
^he  most  profound  grief. 

He  said  his  affliction  was  deeper  than 
death,  for  Edmund  was  the  light  of  his  mind, 
and  all  was  dark  without  him.  No  ray  of 
comfort  or  hope  could  fill  the  vacuum 
created  in  his  breast  by  his  loss;  he  spent 
useless  nights  of  sorrow  to  mourn  his  de- 
ceased friend ;  and,  in  his  opinion  of  friend- 
ship itself,  proved  he  was  not  the  Sceptic  he 
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thought  himself  proud  to  be  denominated. 
After  a  few  months^  feefing  himself  lost 
without  Edmund^  he  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  travelling  on  his  wounded  mind ; 
he  therefore  departed  to  explore  the  Islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  to  pursue  the  path 
planned  by  himself  and  Edmund  previous 
to  their  departure. 

Our  hero  having  arrived  at  Zante,  traced 
his  friend,  by  enquiry,  to  Athens,  whither 
he  followed ;  and  discovered  him,  by  acci- 
dent, at  the  house  of  a  Jew  merchant,  with 
whom  he  had  some  business  to  transact.— 
The  casement  of  a  summer  parlour  was 
open,  and  the  Sceptic  philosopher,  in  ao  at- 
titude of  fixed  sorrow,  sat  before  it. 

'  Edniund  was  yet  a  child  in  some  things^ 
and,  forming  a  boyish  scheme  to  surprise 
his  friend,  he  stote  into  the  room  unobserved, 
but  soon  discovered  himself  by  a  laugh  of 
exultation ;  then,  throwing  himself  into  the 
bosom  of  the^  philosopher,  he  cried,  "  Re- 
ceive again  your  own,  your*  long  lost  Ed- 
mund!" 
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The  Sceptic,  in  tremor,  for  some  mo- 
menj,s  remained  motionless:  he  looked  as 
though  he  imagined  it  a  delightful  vision, 
an  '^unreal  mockery^"  and,  after  a  pause 
of  doubt,  eagerly  feeling  the  hands  of  the 
hero,  he  exclaimed : 

"  It  is,  it  is  the  Prince  of  Erin  !  Do  I 
hear  and  see,  once  more,  the  hope  of  his 
country?  Oh!  is  my  age  so  blessed? — 
shall  the  old  and  faithful  servant  of  that 
sacred  martyr,  Fian  Maconn,  die  at  the  feet 
of  his  heart's  young  master? 

Edmund  was  too  tender  to  say  much :  he 
was  overcome  by  the  affectionate  reception 
of  the  Sceptic.  He  could  gn\y  press  his 
friend  to  his  breast,  with  an  ardency  that 
seemed  to  take  him  into  his  very  souL 

The  old  man,  in  a  pleasing  flood  of  tears, 
sobbed  out  a  thousand  welcomes,  in  return 
for  the  affectionate  embrace  of  Edmund. 

Twepty  times  he  knelt   before  him,  as 
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though  he  wished  to  bless,  and  be  blessed 
by  his  prince.  Gathering  new  strength,  he 
caught  the  youthful  hero  in  his  arms,  as  if 
afraid  he  should  lose  him  again;  and,  gazing 
intensely  upon  him,  continued  to  hold  hiiii> 
and  showed  his  joy  by  a  thousand  grateful 
extravagances;  repeating^  at  intervals, 

**  My  dear,  dear  Edmtmd !  I  never  ex- 
pected to  see  that  benign  countenance  again. 
I  never  thought  I  should  be  so  happy." 

They  were  entertained  at  dinner  by  the 
merchant,  after  which  the  Sceptic  brought 
his  young  friend  to  his  own  house.  When 
Edmund  related  all  the  wonders  of  his  des- 
tiny, when  ht  told  of  his  captivity,  and  the 
almost  supernatural  means  by  which  he  had 
attained  his  freedom,  the  Sceptic  exclaimed, 
in  a  transport, 

"I  now  believe*.     Angels!  comedown 

*  From  the  period  of  this  revolution  in  opiiiioD,  we 
mighty  perhaps,  cease  to  call  this  gentleman  the  Sceptic; 
but  to  uvoid  any  confusion,  we  shall  continue  to  cad  hin 
by  the  same  appellation  throughout  the  work. 
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from  heaven  to  enlighten  and  cheer  us,  poor 
wandering  pilgrims  here  below  s  and  this 
^e'mg  full  evidence  of  the  TRUTH,  I  think  I 
shall  die  of  joy.** 

Hts  breath  grew  short :  lie  laid  his  head 
fondly  on  Edmund^s  bosoxni  and  a  gush  of 
tears  again  seasonably  coming  to  hiis  relief, 
he  wept  aloud. 

«'  Ah  r*  said  he,  «  Why  do  I  weep,  and 
yet  so  happy  ?  Are  these  tears  for  myself, 
or  Amurath,  whose  memory  is  dear  to  all 
who  shall  hear  the  story  of  Edmund  ?  Me- 
thinks,"  continued  he,  "  they  drop  soft  and 
refreshing  as  the  dew  upon  his  grave.  O, 
earth,  hallowed  by  the  remains  of  the  holy 
convert,"  continued  \he  philosopher,  "  Na- 
ture indeed  owes  to  thee  a  tribute;  and, 
when  the  generous  shower  is  shed,  how 
bright  looks  thy  garment  of  green,  even 
though  the  once  great  heart  of  Amurath  has 
ceased  to  beat,  and  lies  cold  in  thy  dark 
bosom!**  

An  hysteric  affection  oppressed  Edmund 
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at  the  mention  of  his  friend,  and  he  burst 
into  a  passion  of  grief. 

"  Amurath  !  Amurath  !'^  he  exclaimed, 
why  was  I  present  at  thy  triumph,  if  it  be 
only  to  lament  thy  fate?*'  He  struck  his 
forehead  with  his  hand,  and  remained  some- 
time in  an  agony  of  thought;  his  tears  would 
not  be  restrained ;  till,  hearing  his  revered 
friend  sobbing  at  his  side,  he  started ;  and, 
gating  on  his  grey  hairs  with  a  silent  flow  of 
the  heart,  taking  out  his  handkerchief,  while 
venting  his  own  emotions,  he  dried  the  tears 
of  his  friend. 

The  old  man  was  once  more  pressed  to 
the  bosom  of  the  youth;  again  they  mingled 
their  tears,  and  agaitl  the  Sceptic  seemed 
to  feel,  that  sympathy  is  sweet.  "  But  we 
ought  to  be  conisoled,'*  said  Edmund,  re- 
proving himself.  ^*  We  ought  to  be  con- 
soled, since  Amurath  has  exchanged  an 
earthly  for  a  heavenly  crown ;  and  we  know 
that  the  great  and  good,  when  they  die, 
give  up  nothing  but  what  is  vile,  for  eternal 
glory. 
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The  remarkable  gratitude  of  Yasous,  as 
detailed  by  his  master,  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  soul;  and  the  Sceptic  was  so  favour- 
ably impressed  by  the  conduct  of  that  poor 
savage,  that  he,  through  the  Jew,  purchased 
a  number  of  black  slaves,  and,  from  that 
time  forward,  would  not  permit  any  other  to 
attend  upon  him;  saying,  that  ^^ the  light 
shone  forth  from  darkness  !'* 

"  My  dear  Edmund,"  said  this  eccentric 
philosopher,  "  after  our  long  travel  and  suf- 
fering, we  will  repose  awhile,  in  the  bosom 
of  philosophy,  here,  at  Athens." 

Tliex  house,  occupied  by  this  gentleman, 
liad  been  the  residence  of  a  man' of  taste 
and  genius.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
temple,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  the 
town;  and,  from  its  elevated  situation  and 
appearance^  seemed  consecrated  by  ima- 
gination to  Nature. 

The  mqunt  *as    encircled  by  a  flower- 
garden,  in  which  the  gifts  of  Nature  were 
15 
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scattered  in  profusion  j  and  the  fine  country 
around,  together  with  the  beauties  of  autt* 
quitjT,  in  close  combination  with  the  finer 
feelings  of  man,  were  well  calculated  to  in- 
spire interest,  excite  thought,  and  create 
enthusiasm. 

Such  an  abode  was  highly  favourable  to 
the  inspiration  of  genius.  It  brought  images 
of  departed  greatness  to  the  view,  and  re- 
called recollections  the  most  animating  to 
the  soul,  recollections  in  perfect  unison  with 
religion  and  Nature.  In  this  classic  region, 
the  source  of  historic  and  poetic  remem- 
brances, Edmund  delighted  to  retrace  in  his 
mind  the  actions  of  those  men  who  had 
raised,  by  their  wisdom,  this  inconsiderable 
republic  to  such  a  height  of  grandeur  and 
power,  as  to  become  the  envy  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  His  imagination  ran  so 
high,  in  this  birthplace  of  the  arts,  that  the 
celebrated  legislators  of  antiquity  seemed  to 
pass  before  him,  "with  all  their  deeds." 
The  spot  in  which  genuine  liberty  had  once 
flourished  uncontaminated,  gave  a  charm  to 
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meditations  from  which  he  roused  himself 
with  reldctance,  and  imparted  a  satisfaction 
to  his  mind,  which  circumstances  had 
threatened  to  cloud  with  gloom  and  dismay. 
The  very  air  seemed  to  breathe  happiness^ 
and  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  peace  and  love 
around. 

A  dfegree  of  religious  veneration  generally 
succeeded  to  these  recollections,  producing 
the  most  refined  sensations  of  faith,  hope, 
and  love,  in  his  mind.  Such  were  the  ideas 
of  Edmund,  at  the  moment,  when  he  saw  in 
the  flower-garden,  at  Athens,  the  blind  lady; 
or  why  did  so  much  distress  unite  itself  to 
tlie  liveliestaffections  of  hii  ^ul  ?  Why  did 
the  wretched  seem  to  move  attraction  ?  Why 
did  the  feeling  of  pity  multiply  to  something 
sublime  ?  But  that,  in  relation  with  religi- 
ous ideais,  the  spirit  of  fire,  retaining  the 
impression  of  that  sun  of  righteousness,  with 
healing  in  his  wings,  from  which  it  ema- 
nated, imparted  to  Nature  more  warmth^ 
more  animation,  more  light,  in  the  glow  of 
benevolence,  in  that  sentiment  df  charity 
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and  disinterestedness^  ivith  which  our  hera, 
on  that  occasion,  insured  his  own  happiness; 
when,  like  an  inspired  person,  he  came, 
though  unknowa  and  unknowing,  fraught 
with  comfort  and  consolation,  to  the  sights 
less,  suffering  Eva.  ...: 

The  OFFERING  of  the  bouquet  of  roses^^ 
was,  indeed,  the  sweetest  proof  of  the  bless- 
ings his  love  would  bring ;  and  the  dfew  that 
balmed,  in.the  blushing  flowers,  was  certaio- 
\y  emblematic  of  their  efrect,:for  he  dropped 
upon,  them  a  tear  of  pure  affeetiont. 

We  have  now  brought  the  history  of  our 
hewy  to  the  period  of  his  meeting  with  Eva 
and  her  friends,  in  the.  country  of  the  Ma- 
a-oW/,.  to  which  ev^nt  we  shall  pow  return. 

*  It  should  be  mentioned,  though  Edmund  had  been 
at  Olympus,  and  in  the  very  garden  with  Eva,  so  as  ta 
have  his  shadow  seen  by  her  in  the  water,  he  was  uqcon- 
scious  of  her  being  there:  nor  did  she  feel  convinced, 
that  aU  she  had  heard  and  seen  was  more  than  imagina- 
tion, until  she  found  the  ring,  and  beard  the  story  of  the 
H  £  R  A  of  the  Damaton.. 
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When  they  found  themselves  so  miraculous- 
ly delivered,  and  by  whom,  Eva  and  her 
attendants  involuntarily  dropped  upon  their 
knees;  and,  bowing  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
prince,  intimated,  by  their  silence,  all  that 
love  and  gratitude  could  convey. 

Edmund  was  secretly  hurt  that  Eva  should 
kneel  to  him.  He  raised  her  affectionately, 
and  humbling  himself  to  the  dust  before  her, 
pressed  his  lips  to  the  earth* 

The  generous  Eva  was  sincerely  and 
gratefully  affected.  She  threw  herself  be- 
side the  kneeling  prince,  and,  lifting  his 
henwi,  bedewed  him  with  her  tears. 

The  mutual  humility  of  the  royal  pair 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  assembled  friends, 
and  all  bending  a  knee,  in  turn  paid  homage 
to  Edmund  and  Eva. 

"  Joy,  joy  !"  cried  Cuchullan,  "  the 
greatest  of  all  joys  !'*  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  put  Eva's  hand  into  that  of  her 
lover,  and,  giving  his  benediction,  added : 
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*^  Be  happy,  my  children,  be  happy ;  let 
the  mutual  sufferings  of  each  be  forgotten; 
let  despair  give  place  to  joy,  for,  where 
such  natures  meet.  Heaven  surely  smiles 
upon  your  love." 

So  thought  the  holy  father;,  but,  when  the 
fatalities  of  our  nature  struggle  with  success 
against  the  intention;  when  we  fall,  ias  it 
were,  by  thinking  and  feeling ;  and  that  it 
is  the  mysterious  energies  of  the  heart  which 
overthrow  the  understanding.  If  we  reflect 
on  ourselves,  how  must  we  be  overwhelmed; 
when  even  a  sentiment,  which  we  imagine 
proceeds  from  Divine  Grace,  is  sufficient 
to  overcome  us?  But  why  that  should  be 
is  left  to  Nature,  the  voice  that  answers  to 
itself  alone. 
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CHAP.- VI. 

Happiness^  like  a  tone  in  music,  lengthened 
out  too  much,  loses  its  effect  We  will  not 
staj  to  dwell  on  the  joy  of  Eva  and  Ed- 
mund. Be  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  public 
honours  and  general  rejoicing  celebrated 
the  meeting  of  these  friends. 

It  was  Edmund's  pride  and  glory,  to  dis^ 
tinguish  the  woman  he  adored,  and  to  im- 
press others  with  that  sentiment  of  respect 
towards  her,  which  he  himself  cherished  to 
a  degree  of  passion:  for  he  felt  that,  without 
veneration,  love  is  nothing. 

To  make  Eva  known  and  acknowledged^ 
he  therefore  went  among  the  people,  and  in 
relating  the  sufferings  and  niisfortunes  of 
the  princess,  and  being  combitied  with  her 
youth  and  gracious  condescension,  created 
an  interest  for  her  state  in  the  hearts  of 
every  one. 
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The  courier  who  brought  the  despatches 
from  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  next  called  the 
attention  of  the  hero.  The  supreme  mo- 
narch of  Ireland  had  in  various  causes  given 
disgust  to  the  State  of  Denmark;  and  re- 
dress for  injuries  had  been  by  him  in^  vain 
demanded.  The  State,  therefore,  failing  to 
receive  an  honourable  satisfaction^  resolved 
to  enforce  it  with  their  power^  and  con- 
ceiving Edmund  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
their  cause*,  he  was  invited  to  join  in  a 
descent,  meditated  on  Ireland  by  that  go- 
vernment. However,  he  dismissed  the  mes- 
sage with  the  following  answer : 

'*  Edmund  OF  Erin,  though  designated 
by  .  the  chances  of.  war  a  rebel, .  is  notsa 
traitor:  and,  though  an  outcast,  a  stranger 
in  a  foreign  land,  alone  and  unprotected  by 

*  The  sitaation  of  Edmund  ^ras  not  unlike  the  system 
of  modern  governments.  We  have  seen  the  acknowledged 
monarch,  of  a  country  deposed^  and  brought  forward  as  an 
auxiliary  by  governments  when  at  war  with  each  other, 
as  in  the  case  of  James  II.  and  more  recently  Louis 
XVlil. 
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his  country,  still,  in  the  name  of  that  coun- 
try, he  wages  eternal  hostility  against  her 
enemies." 

This  matter  concluded,  the.  princess  and 
Edmund  passed  their  days  together  in  the 
sweetest  confidence:  nor  could  she  refuse 
her  society  to  him,  who  devoted  himself  to 
her  alone. 

Our  hero  occupied  his  time  in  framing  a 
code  of  laws  and  a  form  of  government  for 
theMacrobii^  nor  did  he  disdain  to  take 
hints  from  an  enlightened  female,  on  them 
and  other  grand  subjects  of  national  utility. 
In  this  manner,  a  comfortable  and  compa- 
Tatively  happy  state  of  things  was  brought 
about,  arid  Eva  and  Edmund  saw,  in  the 
cheerful  countenances  of  the  Macrobir,  that 
the  work  of  benevolence  crowned  itself 
They  were  worshipped  by  this  simple  people 
as  ministers  of  heaven,  sent  to  establish  the 
means  of  peace  and  comfort  upon  earth ; 
and  popular  enthusiasm  rose  so  high,  that 
in  one  day,  thousands  upon  thousands,  con- 
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tributed  to  erect,  in  front  of  the  palace,  an 
everlasting  trophy  to  eternize  the  laws, 
framed  by  Edmund. 

The  monument  was  an  immense  pillar, 
and  on  the  four  fronts  of  the  pedestal,  in 
large  characters,  were  written: 

TBB 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  A  HAPPY 
CONSTITUTION. 

EQUITY 

and 

OITIL  UBBRTY 

form  the  tme  System  of  Policy 

fer  a  Kingdom. 

la  Memory  dnHA, 

this  Pillar  is  insoribed^ 

by  the  If  acrobii 

TO  TIME  AND  POSTERITY, 

as  a  Tribute, 

consecrated  by  the  heroic  deeds 

of  Edmund,  Prince  of  Erio ; 

who  was  the  Benefoctor 

and 
First  Creai  Rukr 
of  the  Country  of  the  Shepherds. 

But^  amidst  all  this  brilliancy  and  sue- 
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cess,  something  dark  appeared  in  their 
horizon,  and,  like  the  fearful  silence  that 
precedes  the  storm,  threatened  to  disturb 
the  serenity  of  Nature  in  thi^  place. 

Edmund's  heart,  so  susceptible  of  divine 
feelings,  was  alas  1  but  human.  His  passions 
were  strong  and  deep,  and  his  imagination, 
influenced  by  the  glooms  of  his  life,  became 
tinctured  with  a  settled  melancholy ;  which, 
like  a  sad  presentiment  in  the  soul,  appeared 
to  confirm  certain  confused  apprehensions 
respecting  fate  and  misfortun^^  without  be- 
ing sufficiently  collected  to  know>  that  this 
imagination  itself  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
adverse  power  to  be  dreaded. 

It  should  seem,  that  this  truly  extraordi- 
nary man  was  not  to  be  conquered  by 
aught  but  himself;  he  was  in  fact,  a  slave  to 
the  feelings,  or  passions  of  the  heart,  which 
are  affecting  connections  between  us  and 
despair;  and  the  greatest  causes  of  grief, 
difficulty,  and  danger ;  formidable  to  every 
one  of  sensibility,  butla:]iost  to  be  dreaded  by 
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minds  capable  of  reflection,  because  the 
depth  in  themselves  allows  profound  affec- 
tions to  sink  into  the  soul,  and  renders  the 
grand  character  of  our  nature  indelible. 

Grief  is  a  great  softener,  and  in  a  degree, 
cemented  the  hearts  of  Eva  and  Edmund 
together.  They  loved  each  other  with  pro- 
found tenderness ;  and  Providence,  that  had; 
in  so  singular  a  manner,,  arranged  their 
happy  meeting,  our  hero,  encouraged  by 
CuchuUan,  began  to  hope  that  bis  beloved 
would  yield  a  willing  obedience  to  the 
favouring  power,  conspicuous  in  their  pre- 
sent destiny ;  and  crown  the  wishes  of  his 
heart  at  the  altar,  by  the  nuptial  oath  that 
should  constitute  him  for  ever  her  lawful 
protector;  and  confer  upon  him  that  other 
glory,  publicly  to  pride  himself  in  her  love. 


But  Edmund  was  the  most  timid  of  lovers. 
He  who  was  the  most  strenuous  advocate  of 
every  means  which  might  make  others  hap- 
py, could  hardly  solicit  for  himself.     And 
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Eva,  from  an  amiable  sense  of  filial  duty, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  this  diffi- 
dence. 

She  entertained  the  most  devoted  opi- 
nions on  the  duty  of  children  towards  their 
parents;  and  when  the  lover  petitioned, 
the  recollection  of  her  father  touched  her, 
and  the  remembrance  of  their  separation 
always  agitated  her  feelings. 

She  struggled,  at  those  times,  between 
passion  and  conscience;  and  although  the 
latter  never  failed  to  exercise  an  absolute 
power  over  her,  th?  emotions  she  betrayed 
showed  what  this  triumph  cost  her. 

Her  heart  was  for  Edmund,  but  honour 
and  principle  forcibly  impressed  upon  her 
mind  that  she  could  not  satisfactorily  bestow 
her  hand  in  marriage,  unsanctioned  by  the 
parental  blessing. 

Plunged  by  these  conflicting  passions 
into  profound  reveries,  and  foreseeing  theal- 
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most  inviucible  obstacles  to  her  happiness 
and  the  happiness  of  ]^mund»  she  looked, 
as  she  felt,  truly  unhappy ;  the  still  voice  of 
conscience  also  distracted  her.  She  recurred 
to  that  time  when  she  took  upon  herself  to 
act  as  she  pleased,  and  something  at  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  reproached  her. 

When  absorbed  in  these  mental  abstrac- 
tions, she  often  fancied  that  she  heard  her 
father  say, 

"  Has  my  only  child  forsaken  me  in  my 
old  age?"  and  melting  to  the  pathietic 
complaint,  bis  fs^iling3  thein  appeared  to  her 
only  like  the  misfortunes  of  a  friend,  and 
were  an  additional  restraint  upon  hers  her 
imagination  was  troubled.  In  short,  she 
plunged  too  deep  into  herself,  and  reflection; 
harrowed  her  with  remorse.  She  knew  that 
she  had  presumed  to  mark  out  her  path 
of  life,  but,  in  her  agitation,  it  escaped 
her  that  she  had  taken  virtue  for  her  guide. 
She  had  heard  that  woman  can  scarcely 
venture  one  step  without  going  astray  s  and 
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felt  that  she  went  far  indeed,  The  latter 
idea^  from  a  singular  misconception^  seized 
on  her  very  existence.  Her  delicacy  was 
startled,  smd  a  sentiment  of  profound  sad- 
ness palpitating  at  her  heart,  completely 
overwhelmed  her. 

Iq  her  confusion,  she  entirely  lost  sight  of 
every  thing,  that  tvarranted  a  deviation  in 
her  from  common  rules. 

Was  she  a  voluntary  refugee?  Was  not 
her  flight  compulsatory  ?  Could  she,  con- 
sistent with  principle,  in  the  name  of  God, 
promise  to  love  for  ever  where  her  soul  ab- 
horred? Could  she,  with  honour,  give  her 
hand  in  marriage  to  one,  knowing  her  heart 
to  be  devotedly  another's  ?  In  a  word,  not  to 
say  any  more,  could  such  a  woman  coldly 
abandon  herself  to  the  passion  of  a  hated 
wretch  ?  No !  Eva  would  sooner  die,  than 
live  a  legal  prostitute.  And,  with  respect 
to  her  pilgrimage,  when  she  sought  the  ag- 
grieved Edmundi  it  was  a  journey  of  repen- 
tance, a  pilgrimage  indeed!    since  proud 
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beauty  came  to  kneel  before  him !  to  we^ 
for  his  griefs,  to  supplicate  his  forgiveness,  (O 
admirable  humiliation!)  in  order  to  expiate 
in  his  estimation,  if  possible,  the  crimes  of  a 

father! And  now  ready  to  die  at  the 

feet  of  the  man  she  loved,  surely  there  was 
something  acceptable  in  the  sacrifice  of 
herself. 

But,  alas !  it  is  the  fatality  of  human 
nature  to  imagine  -torments  vt'hen  none  in 
reality  exist. 

It  is  strange,  but,  nevertheless,  true,  that 
we  should  have  such  a  propensity  in  our- 
selves to  be  miserable.  It  seems,  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  fallen  state  of  our  nature, 
and  that  trial  and  suffering  only  can  induce 
man  to  seek  a  remedy  for  what  he  has  lost. 

'  It  D^as  some  time  before  Edmund  ad- 
dressed Eva  on  the  subject  of  marriage;  and 
until  then,  she  was  happy  to  be  near  him. 
But  when,  at  length,  the  lover  whispered 
the  fond  hope, — as  though  the  eternal  union 
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contained  the  destiny  of  her  life ;  as  though 
the  ^lave  of  a  cruel  fatality^  and  thkt  she 
was  herself  to  pronounce  the  awful  sentence 
Ullrich  should  decide  her  fate.  Looking  like 
a  criminal, «« My  God/'  thought  she,  **  can 
Edaiimd  suppose  chat  1  fallowed  him  for 
thisf "  Her  brain  felt  as  if  on  fire,  and  a 
cold  dew  poured  from  her  forehead.  Low^ 
eriag  her  head>  from  a  sense  of  shamed  she 
made  a  signal  for  Edmund  to  leave  her. 
He  sighed  as  he  obeyed,  and  when  she  saw 
him  no  longer,  she  regretted  her  precipita- 
tion, and  would  have ,  recalled  him,  but  a 
dreadful  sensation  deprived  her  of  the  power 
to  utter  a  single  word.  Without  thought, 
and  in  the  disorder  of  her  mind,  perhaps 
without  design,  she  darted  after  him.  They 
had  been  sitting  ina'KlOSK^,  in  the  garden; 
and  having  Edmund  again  in  view,  as  he 
turned  towards  her,  the  precipitancy  of 
her  conduct  struck  her.  She  blushed  again, 
and,  quite  abashed,  seeking  to  hide  her 
head,  sunk  ait  his  feet,  almost  breathless  with 
agitation. 

*  A  .Tarkish  $ymmer  house. 
VOL,  II.  K 
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As  love  revolts  from  the  idea  of  sufferings 
that  very  simple  circiimstance  sweeteaed 
the  gloomy  hitterness  in  thi3  embarrass^ 
meat. 

Eva's  reserve  was  so  new  to  Edmund  thiA 
something  foreboding  mi£tfortime  seized  on 
his  mind^  and  his  heart  beat  violently.  But 
when  he.  saw  her  turn  har  face  from  bimi 
penetrated  deeply  with  the  modest  expres* 
sion^Jhe  became  more  enraptured  than  ever^ 
and  he  fancied  something  most  expcessive 
in  her  silence* 

His  passion  was  at  the  highest;  and  wko 
is  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  fancy  in 
the  enthusiast's  dream  ?  In  short,  he  was  a 
lover,  and  in  the  eye  of  his  enamoured 
imagination,  the.  beloved  object  of  his  ai^ 
fections  appeared,  at  that  moment,  super- 
human. 

The  beautiful  and  transient  ideal  images 
that  floated  before  the  eye  of  fancy,  caosed 
a  thrill  through  his  frame  that  vibrated  in 
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his  soul.  Eva's  ianate  modesty  seemed  to 
order  him  away;  and»  confoutided  with  tlie 
blashes  that  overspread  her  cheeks^  he  felt 
the  necessity  of  retiring^  and  his  obedience 
at  once  recognized  the  power  that  govern^ 
him.  He  had  left  her;  but»  overcome  by 
his  feelings  in  tht  next  instanf;  behdidiig 
the  beloved  of  his  heurk  pale  atid  tremblin^^ 
this,  mark  of  attachment,  so  sincerely  ex- 
pressed, had  such  an  effect  upon  him  that,  \ 
although  conscious  of  the  familiarity  of  the 
step  he  wasabottt  to  take,  and,  withmil  con- 
sidering how  it  might  affect  Eva's  delicacy, 
losing  all  comniatid  of  himself,  he  catight  h^r 
in  his  arms^  and^  with  inexpressible  passion, 
pressed  her  to  hiis  heairt. 

Edmutid'  wad  in  a  trari^pott; :  the  delicacy, 
the  consciousness  that  he  possessed  the  love 
of  Ev*  seettied  to  make  him  forget  every 
thing  but  his  pasi^ony  and  he  felt  that  the 
affection  in  his  heart  commanded  some  re- 
turn from  her. 

Whatever  might  be  hts^  fate,  the  criits,  he 
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felt/  was  rapidly  approaching;  and  what 
can:  infiise  more  susceptibility  into  the  heart 
of  a  lover,  than  ah  expected  confession, 
which,  concealing  love>  bids  the  suitor 
hope. 

Eva,  at  this  moment,  however  affected 
during  the  silence  which  promised  every 
thing  but  tranquillity,  felt  a  vacuum,  com- 
parable but  to 

**  The  tonent's  tmoothness^  ere  it  datfa  bebw.^ 

For  some  minutes  she  remained  perfectly 
motionless,  and  Edmund  could  not  conceal 
the  ardour  of  his  enthusiastic  nature.  His 
frame  trembled  sensibly,  and  his  warm  sighs 
proved  how  much  he  was  enraptured, 

Eva,  at  length,  appeared  toTecoverfaer 
senses,  and  as  she  looked  up,  her  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears. 

Recollection  also  began  to  glance  on 
Edmund,  and  perceiving  Eva  to  be  deeply 
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moved,  be  was  afraid  lest  he  had  incurred 
^er  serious  displeasure,  and  he  fell  on  his 
knees  before  her.  His  vofce  was  suiTocated 
hy  emotion,  and  his  looks  seemed  to  beseech 
pardon  for  loving  her  too  well. 

A  death-like  load  oppressed  the  princess; 
and  as  she  revolved  the  secret  of  her  heart, 
and  thought  how  she  came  to  this  almost 
unknown  land;  that  she  had  braved  every 
species  of  danger ;  traversed  the  most  barren 
wastes  and  desert  wilds;  encountered  strange 
korrors,  and  almost  death  itself,  for  Ed* 
mund  !•— This  retrospect,  she.  thought,  niade 
ber  fondness  too  apparent;  she  felt  a  fear- 
&1  rushing  of  shame  which  seemed  ready  to 
overwhelm  her  faculties,  and  imagining  she 
ttiust  have  destroyed  herself  in  his  good  opi- 
nion for  ever,  she  passionately  exclaimed: 

"Father of  Heaven;  HAVE  I  LOST  MY- 
SELF  INNOCENTLY?"  Then,  gently  with* 
drawing  the  corner  of  her  robe,  which  Ed* 
tnund  yet  held,  she  sunk  on  her  knees  be- 
side him,  and  covered  her  face,  suffused 
with  blushes,  with  her  hands. 
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The  word«,  the  action,  tlie  tone  of  peni- 
tence apd  manifest  confusion  of  £va»  struck 
Edmund  most  forcibly.,  But  he  did  not 
understand  her;  and  supposing  that  she 
meant  only  tp  reprove  the  transport  of  bis 
love,  as  a  pilgrim  approaching  to  the  sacred 
shrine  of  his  devotion,  he  threw  himself 
prostrate  before  ber^  and  the  fervour  of  his 
sighs  showed  the  deep  contrition  oJf  his  soul 
For  a  while,  be  seemed  insensible  to  what 
had  passed;  be  seemed  absorbed  in  the  coo- 
t^mpJatioa  of  tbe  Deity,  and  to  enjoy  a 
amf^^t  rommunion  of  fsnirit  with  his  Creatoii 
He,  at  length,  ventured  to  look  upwards, 
and,  as  if  he  thought  heaven  was  ftear,  ia 
the  presence  of  almighty  purity,  he  poured 
out  bis  whole  heart  at  Eva's  feet,  in  the  de- 
dicated sentiment  of  respect  he  vowed  ever 
to  ttiaint^in  for  her. 

^^  O  God  of  Mercy  i"  cried  he,  **  fhou 
who  readest  the  inmost  thoughts  of  men,  if 
1  have,  in  any  sense,  unwittingly  offended 
the  most  pure,  forgive  the  overflowing  of  an 
excess  of  IcJve!  forgive  that  my  lieart  beat 
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m  strongly,  since  it  was  with  me  no  unhal*- 
lowed  emotion.  And  bless,  for  ever  bless, 
the  celestial  msud,  whose  angetic  parity  (the 
true  emblem  of  thee)  only  could  inspire 
that  deep  veneration  which  makes  friend* 
ship  heavenly. 

Eva,  m  sacred  compact  witji  Edmnnd, 
bart  her  face  upon  his  hands,  and  he  felt 
as  if  the  tears  of  her  pure  spirit  consecrated 
the  holy  communion  of  hearts^  cemented  4>y 
eternal  ties  in  heaven. 

Eva's  softness  was,  indeed,  eloquent  It 
was  also  sufficiently  expressive  of  a  generous 
pardon  on  her  part;  and  as  her  lover  ofiered 
up  Jbis  pious  invocations  in  her  behalf,  ven- 
turing to  rsuse  her  head,  she  looked  on  him 
with  a  holy  smile.  A  calm  serenity  was  in 
Edmund's  soul,  and  in  that  moment  he  fdt 
that  he  was  forgiven  1>y  Eva. 

^<  Sainted  maid!"  said  ,the  hero:  the 
words  were  prophetic.  *'  Sainted  maid  !" 
said  he  again,  *^  i«ceive  the  thanks  of  my 
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heart;  and  in  remembrance  of  Cbis  happiest 
of  hours^  passed  in  love  aod  prayer  with 
you,  be  my  wishes  <  henceforward  subordi- 
nate to  your  empire  over  me,  although  it 
siiould  prove  a  cruel  one.  Yet>'  I  will  love 
you  still,V  said  Edmund,  **  love  you  with 
the  passion  of  an  angel !  Promote  but  your 
good;  defend  your  honour;  guard,  watch 
over,  and  protect  you  ever/'  He  kissied 
the  devotional  cross  he  wore,  and  .Eva, 
much  moved, ^ felt  that  the  vow  was'  re- 
corded in  Heaven*. 

**  Edmund,''  said  she, ''  you  have  spoken 
the  language  of  friendship  to  me  now ;  aod 
we  will  indeed  be  to  each  otlier  the  dearest 
of  friends:  but  from  this  time: forward,  as 
you  regard  my  future  peace  and  happiness,'* 
continued  she  with  quickness,  ^*  unsattctm- 
cd  as  we  are,  never,  never  name  to  me  again 
a  sentiment  that  naay  be  jested  on/' 

"  Have  I  not  sworn  to  obey  you?'*  said 

^  The  reader  wiil  please  to  rec<klleet  this  vow«  9m\» 
follows  the  hero  through  the  remainder  of  the  narrative. 
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Edmund^  *«  and  am  I  not  ready  to  surren- 
der  my  very  existence  to  your  will  ?  •  Is  not 
one  word  of  yours  all-powerful  with  me,  and 
do  you  not  command  my  heart?  Why 
then  intimate  that  I  would  treat  with  liglit- 
ness,  or  the  fancy  of  an  hour,  the  venerated 
being  whom  I  desire  to  make  the  partner 
of  my  life  ?  Oh !  Eva/'  continued  he, 
*^  know  me  better,  and  place  a  greater  esti- 
mation on  the  love  I  bear  you;  a  love  that 
can  put  all  selfish  thoughts  away." 

The  princess  was  not  to  be  outdone  in 
virtue,  and  she  might  have  replied,  that 
although  she  greatly  blamed,  yet  she  could 
not  forget,  her  father;  but  thewaot  of  inge- 
nuous confidence,  or  candour,  too  frequent- 
ly involves  us  in  fearful  perplexities,  and 
thus  it  was  in  the  present  instance. 

Eva,  from  a  filse  idea  of  delicacy,  did 
not  frankly  say,  "that,  consistent  with  her 
duty  to  her  Maker,  she  durst  not  form  ^ 
saered  connexion  without  the  approbation 
and  consent  of  her  ferfieri"  but,  instead  of 
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giving  tho$e  reason^  plainly  at  once^  she  im- 
pli^9  in  strong,  though  ambiguous,  temxsy 
•'  that,  if  she  consented  to  marry  Edmund, 
as  circumstances  then  were,  the  union  miist 
he  considered  as  an  unhallowed  one.'*    She 
did  not  wait  to  explain  herself,  but,  rising 
precipitately,  she  immediately  left  her  lover 
tp  a  thousand  wild  and  distracting  thoughts. 
As  she  passed  out  of  the  arbour  she  met  Da 
PauUe,  who  was  coming  in  search  of  her; 
Edmund  saw  her  tak^  his  offered  arm,  and 
!walk  away  with  him.     He  wished  to  follow 
and  accompany  them,  but  the  varied  emo- 
iipns  that  then  overcame  him,  an  aching 
something  that,  in  that  moment,  possessed 
his  mind,  prevented  him,  and  he  had  sol 
the  power  to  move.     He  was  awed,  and  his 
heart  beat  as  it  was  wont  to  do :  checking 
the  emotions  that  then  overpowered  hioi,  be 
leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  took  a  pen- 
sive retrospect  of  the  past.   Pertile  recoUec- 
^tions  passed  over  his  mind,  in  the  gloomy 
abstraction  in  which  he  was  thrown;  be 
thought  of  his  first  and  singular  meetmg 
with  Eva,  and  the  service  he  had  then  ren- 
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der^d  hw  ^cnf^yeA  a  pte«8i)Fal)le.emo|ioii> 
which,  in  some  degree,  calmed  his  agitajUM| 
mind.  Hi»  thoughU  from  this  subject  t|)ff» 
reeiffped  to* 

«*  His  own  native  Isle  of  the  Ocean^'* 

and  memory  painted  to  him,  in  vvnA  eolttiM^ 
the  scenes  of  his  youth  ;-r-his  veneraUf 
ftther,  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Inis-fail,  its 
fatal  consequences,  and  the  results  that  en^ 
sued  from  it,  passed  in  rapid  successioii 
before  his  mind;  he  beheld  in  fimcy  h\$ 
august  father  bleeding  under  the  haod  of 
the  assassin,  without  the  power  to  assist 
hitn,  with  various  other  iieco]iections,:whie|L 
could  not  check  the  pertiiirbation  he  labour^ 
ed  under.  A  certain  remenlKsred  cdduesd 
in  the  princess's  manner  at  parting  then 
touched  his  soul,    and  he  shuddei«d  in-^ 


"Eva  is  gone/*  thought  he;  "but she 
^1^  mum  again  to*  bless  her  gratefol  Ed- 
mmi$  aud/ infuse  ber  gentle  waroktb  ifttp 
the  baMrt»  Apw  flaiBold  9oAmA  vtthPHttt^/' 
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He  cast  himself  on  the  ground^  and^  fondly 
repeating  her  name,  at  that  instant  Yasous 
stood  before  hinfi.  This  attached  creiture 
was  indeed  the  faithful  follower  of  EdnuMid, 
and  was  then  on  the  search  for  his  master. 
Yasous  paused  awhile,  and,  perceiving  that 
he  had  been  weeping,  he  immediately  sus* 
pected  the  cause  of  his  sorrow.  "  Ah,  me !" 
said  he,  wiping  the  sympathetic  tear  from 
his  eye,  "  Poor  massa  mope,  and  cry,  and 
grieve,  and  hang  head,  and  look  broken- 
heart,  because  foolish  woman  always  play 
false,  and  prefer  pride  and  folly  to  de  wise. 
He  was  proceeding  on,  speaking  in  his  sim* 
pie  way,  when  Edmund,  who  was  in  no 
humour  for  his  remarks,  starting  on  his 
feet,  seriously  reproved  the  slave. 

-.  ^"Silence,"  said  he,  proudly,  "and  when 
next  you  presume  to  speak  on  that  subject, 
learn  to  be  more  respectfuK'* 

Yasous,  seeing  that  his  master  was  dis- 
pleased, &U  on  his  knees  at  his  feet,  and 
bi^gged  t6n  thousand  pardons  j  but  our  hero, 
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fully  aware  that  the  allasion  was  pointed  at 
Eva,  fall  of  resentment  that  she  should  be 
thought  slightly  of  by  any,  indignantly  rush- 
ed from  the  spot,  and,  meeting  O'Connor, 
he  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  him. 

'*  Nay,"  said  his  friend,,  perceiving  Ed- 
mund to  be  greatly  incensed  against  poor 
Yasous,  <<  the  slave  meant  nothiog  ill ;  it  is 
no  more  tbaa  whit  we  ail  know ;  Da  PauUe 
has  loved  the  Princess  Eva  long." 

EdmU'Sd  was  thunderstruck;  and  what 
passed  in  the  KlOSR  being  yet  strong  in  his 
imagination,  he  thought  he  beard  the  prin- 
cess again  ejaculate  something  mysterious; 
and  her  memorable  words,  '*  Have  I  LOST 
MYSELF  INNOCENTLY?"  Still  rung  in  his 

ear. There  was  now  a  fearful  pause 

in  his  feelings.  He  could  not  speak,  neither 
did  he  rightly  comprehend  what  he  felt; 
but,  conscious  of  something  wrong,  and 
tsemUmg  from  head  to  foot,  be  turned  aside 
to :  concea^  the  disorder  of  bis  &ame. — 
<y Connor  observing  something /w^l^isant 
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had  oooiined  to  £dHiUDd>  droj^pei  tiie 
subject. 

:  A  strange  confusion,  indeed,  ivas  in  Ed« 
mund's  mind.  He  looked  aghast^  like  fiome 
lost  creature;  for,  when  imagination  had  so 
far  usurped  the  power  of  reason  and  reflec- 
tion, well  might  he  shudder  at  himself. 

It  was  a  sudden  change:  his  naindwas 
similar  to  a  chaos  in  Nature*  This  most 
impassioned  man,  subject  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  feeling,  became  quite  unhinged  at 
the  moment;  he  might  be  compared^ a 
grand  instrument,  unharmonized  by  time 
and  neglect.  Nothing  determinate  was  ia 
bis  ideas,  which  might  be  called  a  rude  ud** 
digested  heap ;  and,  when  left  alone,  as  he 
gazed  with  fixed  abstraction  on  the  floor, 
there  was  a  wild  vacancy  in  bis  looks,  which 
seemed  to  say,  his  mind  was  not  there* 

An  awful  oblivion  reignedl  within,  as  if 
the  heart  was  crushed;  aad»  at  that  lao- 
ment  of  strange  hofi^or,  n  gatiieiiiigaMt^ 
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peared  to  fill!  around  him,  which  seemed  to 
shut  him  out  &aak  the  world.    He  forgot  his 
couQtiy,  frieadsy  fame,  and  hope;  his  heart 
was  a  blank :  at  length,  he  heard  the  sound 
of  Eva's  voice,  bb  she  returned  from  walk- 
ing;   and  starting  dreadfully,  as  though 
just  awoke  from  a  dream  of  death,  impelled 
by  despair,  he  hurried  forward;  and  in  this 
terrible  temp0st  ^f  feeling,  plunging  head- 
long as  it  were,  and  as  if  he  would  fly  from 
himself;  with  swift  and  reckless  steps,  lie 
drove  on  impetuously,  and   was  soon  lost 
sight  of  among  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Ijere,  springing  from  steep  to  steep,  he  con- 
tinued liis  wild  course,  through  all   their 
windings  and  labyrinths,  regardless  of  the 
thunder  stoim,  which,  lowering  portentous 
at  that  how,  broke  in  torrents  of  rain  and 
hail  over  his  head.     But  the  rage  without 
was  nothing  to  the  war  within;  and  as  if 
pursued  by  an  evil  genius,  running  before 
the  blast,  he  had  now  begun  to  descend  tb^ 
western  side  of  the  mountain,  behind  which 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  seen 
playipg  in  Hhe^ioomy  aspect  of  the  bouMm. 
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Observing  an  object^  which  attracted  his 
attention  by  the  most  piercing  sounds  of 
woe,  he  approached  hastily,  and  perceived 
it  to  be  a  feeble  old  man,  of  the  Macrohii^ 
who  bad  fallen  from  the  cliff,  which  overhung 
the  path,  and  had  broken  his  leg;  Not  until 
then  did  Edmund^feel  the  fnry  oS^thetempest 

"Oh!  stranger/'  said  the  old  man^ 
'^  help>  or  I  shall  die  in  this  unfrequented 
spot;  for  who  would  think  of  coming  to 
seek'  me  here?  Our  hero  was  saturated 
with  wet^  and  almost  breathless  from  his 
intemperate  motion;  but  age  and  suffer- 
ing ever  claimed  hi^  attention,*  and,  ga^ 
thering  fresh  strength,  he  helped  the  old 
man  up  and  placed  him  on  his  back«  The 
wind  blew  piercingly  in  his  face,  but  with 
unshrinking  firmness  and  a  mind  resolved, 
as  the  thunder  roared  awfully,  and  the  forked 
lightning  flashed  iq  vivid  sheets  of  fire 
around  him,  bursting  through  the  raging 
storm,  he  carefully  oarried  this  venerable 
sire  amid  flame  itself,  as  did  the  prince 
when  he  bore  his  ^father  from  the  flames  of 
Troy. 
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It  has  been  observed^  that  Edmund  was 
powerful  in  manly  strength.  He  reascehded 
the  mountain  in  safety,  and  when  in  sight 
of  the  dwelling  he  went  in  quest  of,  he  was 
met  by  the  children  and  grand  children  of 
the  sage>  who  were  coming  to  se  k  their 
sire;  as  he  gently  resigned  his  charge  iiito 
their  hands^  the  young  men  recognized  in 
this  filial  act  their  chosen  king ;  dropping 
on  their  knees>  in  a  moment  all  were  cling- 
ing round  him,  and  beloved  as  be  was  by 
ihem>  when,  the  gratitude  of  this  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  people  met  his  ear^  how  sweet 
•were  his  emotions  I  tears  of  pleasure  started 
from  his  eyes;  but  it  was  no  selfish  joy  that 
moved  him. 

He  then  set  and  bound  up.  the  broken 
limb,  and  as  the  aged  patient  tried  to  catch 
another  glimpse  of  his  noble  countenance, 
clasping  his  withered  hands,  he  blessed  the 
heart  of  the  hero;  the  natural  pathos' of  his 
simple  invocations,  so  fervently  breathed 
and  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  power- 
fully affected  Edmund,  while  listening  to 
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the  sincerely  devout  thaok«giviug  of  the$e 
poor  shepherds ;  his  spirits  subsided  into  a 
holy  Qalrn^  and  sensiible  how  he  had  sinned 
in  that  day's  distraction,  he  inwardly  gacu* 
lated  <<  Anien/'  to  the  prayers  offered  up 
for  him. 

«' Yes/'  thoiigfathei  ''Ograeiow  6edi 
I  mourned  lik^:  aaunthi^kfol  mi^n  and  ms 
unhappy.  But  ia  thy mprcy,  led  hither  to 
hear  and  see^  how  the  sons  and^  daught«» 
of  innocence  regard  me,  I  ain  nojt,.  ^M  I 
imagined,  desolate  in  a  crowd.  Ah!  w$  I 
am  not  a  forlorn  bemg,  doomed  to  pineia 
the  solitude  of  the  heart,  for  I  receive  as  a 
brother  the  fraternal  affection  of  these  good 
and  simple  men^.  which  blesses  me,  as  I 
would  willingly  ble^s  thei9  ip  return. 

The  shades  of  eyenipg  approached  with 
jrapidity:  a  seat  wsfi  spread  for  the  hem, 
and  a  fire  lighted  to  dry  hiin,  and  the  sh^ 
j^rds  spreading  before  him  their  pastorfd 
%«>  he  gave  jtfieyi  his  mP9t  eprdilri  tb»^ » 
*p  s«iit  dfmn  miMx  tbi^  fymWft  «Bd  dis- 
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coursing  all  the  while  with  the  most  confi- 
dential freedom^  he  partook  wiUi  them  t^eir 
bttmble  but  hospitable  fare.  Edmund  hav- 
ing retired  to  rest,  he  threw  himself  along  a 
bed  of  leaves  fresh  gathered  from  their  na- 
tive mountains.  He  was  no  child  of  luxury : 
a  hardy  son  of  Nature^  unaccustomed  to 
the  softness  which  makes  man's  body  deli^ 
cate;  the  cold  earth,  or  a  couch  of  down, 
yfBs  alike  to  him,  and,  happy  in  the  inno- 
c^iqe  of  the  scene,  be  sunk  into  alight 
slumber.  He  had  not,  however,  slept  long, 
when  be  awoke  to  the  recollection  of  those 
friends  whom  his  disappearance  might  have 
alarmed,  and  ever  considerate  for  others,  he 
started  from  his  place  of  shelter.  The  shep« 
herds  were  sleeping  soundly,  and,  as  he 
gathered  his  cloak  around  him,  in  his  heart 
wishing  them  a  blessing,  he  hurried  away. 
Now  measuring  back  his  steps  along  the 
edge  of  a  far-extending  cliff,  as  he  recrossed 
these  hazardous  heights,  the  grey  Morning 
appeared  spreading  her  pale  light  and  dis*- 
pelling  darkness,  by  the  image  of  all  good. 
Edmund's  soul  was  impressed  with  religious 
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idens;  devotion  swelled  his  heart,  and  a 
prompt  thanksgiving  to  God  breathed  from 
his  lips.  Watching  for  the  rising  glory  of 
the  sun,  as  he  went  on  musing  devoutly,  he 
thought  he  saw  something  like  sparks  flying 
upwards.  A  few  cottages  were  scattered  in 
the  glen ;  the  wood  had  taken  fire,  and  the 
village  was  enveloped  in  flames.  The  inha- 
bitants were  buried  in  sleep,  but  Edmund, 
springing  from  rock  to  rock,  hastened  to 
their  aid,  and  arriving  in  the  valley,  gave  the 
alarm;  he  ran  from  house  to  house,  and 
assisting  the  women  and  children,  was  seen 
in  the^  midst  of  the  smoking  heaps  extrica- 
ting them  from  the  conflagration  at  the  risk 
of  his  Hfe.  He  was  hailed  on  this  occasioo, 
as  an  interposing  angel;  age  and  female 
weakness  were  pressing  round  him,  and  ali 
throwing  themselves  at  the  feet  of  their  de- 
liverer; the  old  men  and  women,  as  the/ 
clung  to  him,  caught  hold  of  his  garments^ 
but,  unable  to  speak,  they  pressed  them  to 
their  lips.  Even  babes  in  their  mothers' 
arms  grasped  his  hands;  and  the  whole 
group  followed  him  as  their  guide  andipro- 
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up  the  craggy  sides  of  the  steep,  the  mo- 
thers* gratefal  tears  and  blessings  aroused  a 
train  of  softened  recollections  in  his  mind, 
which  melted  his  heart  till  he  wept.  This 
was  the  moment  of  sympathy. 

The  unaccountable  absefnce  of  Edmund 
had,  as  he  apprehended,  alarmed  his 
friends;  and  a  number  of  the  Macrobii 
were  at  this  time  in  search  of  him.  As 
these  men  advanced  to  meet  and  hail  their 
chief,  he  dried  away  the  traces  of  his  tears, 
and  casting  from  him  all  depressing  thoughts, 
once  more  resuming  the^  cheerful  look  of  a 
hero,  tenderly  recommended  the  objects  of 
his  care  to  the  protection  of  their  country- 
men. 

^*  They  have  been  visited/'  said  he,  "  by 
the  most  unrelenting  of  all  calamities.  Fire 
has  despoiled  them  of  every  thing  but  their 
lives ;  and  as  they  have  been  sent  wandering 
to  you  for  succour,  take  them  to  your 
horned  and  comfort  them,  for  they  are  your 
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brethren.  Ami  dhould  the  like  distress  ever 
overtake  yourselves,  the  benevolence  you  so 
dispense,  no  doubt,  will  revert  back  to  you, 
in  mercy  ten  fold  bere^  md  ten  thousaiid 
fold  hereafter. 

The  whole  grateful  multitude^  bowed 
r^pectfuUy  to  the  royal  mandate,  and 
shonted^  long  lixie  EdiHund  ^  Etin;  long 
live  the  benefactor  of  the  Macrobii.  The^ 
well  expressed  their  love  and  obedience ;  wA 
at  the  moment  the  hero  received  this  proof 
of  exclusive  affection  towards  himself,  seb^ 
sible  that  his  cares  for  the  strangi^rs  had 
succeeded*  he  fdt  like  the  father  of  a  happy 
£wiily>  blest  with  the  reverence  and  grati*' 
tude  of  his  children.  And  f«iU  of  sympathe- 
tic feeling,  with  the  most  touching  expres- 
sion of  delight^  he  pressed  his  hands  to  his 
he^rt^  as  if  new  life  were  ipfiia^d  into  him* 
Taking  off;  his  plume^  he  stood  uncovered^ 
and  smiled  biisi  thanks;  w4  although  ao 
diadem  glittered  on  his-  brow;-  a.  brigbtet 
hfll0  beamed  froiatlie  eij^hiii»iasti<i.  esaptes^ 
sion  of  h^s  eloquent  faoei  nvbeni  Uk^  a  Ibs^ 
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he  sftemed  to  proalise  happinesi  and  joy  to 
all  aroBod  him. 

"  Yes/*  thought  he,  "  the  people  acodrd 
to  me  my  desire,  and  am  I  not  bonnd  by 
gratitude  te  yield  mnch  to  them?''  He 
felt  inspired  with  tl^  purest  sentiments,  and 
experienced  a  smgular  understanding  of 
yiiat  is  blissful  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of 
the  word ;  that  is^  to^  say,  he  enjoyed  that 
peace  of  heart,  which  is  granted  to  us  onfy 
in  the  sacred  obsenra.nce  of  benevolence 
and  our  duties;  It  was  an  instant  of  sub^- 
lime  and  heavenly  pleasure^  enjoyed  in  the 
reKgious  reverie  of  the  soul;  and  the  pf&^ 
sence  of  Eva,  heightened  the  happy  and 
profound  influence  to  be  attributed  to  the 
inspiration  of  divinity*  She  was  anxious  on^ 
account  of  Edmund,  but  now  that  be  was^ 
returned,  and  that  the  acclamations  of  the 
Macrobii  told  triumphantly  how  he  had 
been  emiployed,  hastening  out  to  feast  her- 
sdf  mth  the  praises  of*  the  friend  she  }oved> 
she  met  him  with  a  smilei 

Had  Edmund    wished   to   preserve    bis 
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gloomy  bitterness,  it  must  have  given  way 
taow»  that  he  found  at  his  heart  an  idea  suf- 
ficiently intellectual  and  ethereal  to  exalt  it 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  Now,  that  he  medi- 
tated on  the  greatest  of  all  sentiments  that 
man  can  feel>  and  thought  that  earthly  feli- 
city, at  best  is  but  transitory,  and  as  suchi 
not  in  unison  with  the  genuine  end  of  exist- 
ence: but,  a  life  of  faith  and  prayer,  which 
tends  to  improve  us  in  obedience  to  our 
Creator  and  fit  us  for  immortality,  is  the  onlj 
true  blissful  state.  And  how,  but  by  show- 
ing ourselves  capable  of  those  sacrifices  to 
be  made  to  virtue,  are  we  to  be  estimated 
fit  candidates  for  Heaven?  He  embraced 
Eva  as  the  sister  of  his  soul,  but  he  could 
not  speak  without  emotion,  and  nature  held 
him  silent.  The  public  scene  was  agitating, 
and,  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  Edmund 
hurried  Eva  away  with  him« 

The  sun  was  now  rising  to  its  meridian 
latitude,  and  they  sought  the  cool  shade  in 
the  garden.  The  air  was  serene  and  the 
scene  of  the  grove,  above  them,  was  ineifa- 
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biy  delightful.  The  late  rains,  that  liad 
faflen,  so  refreshing  to  Nature,  caused  th^ 
flowers  to  display  ail  their  beauties  and  issue 
forth  their  perfumes,  which  embalmed  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  most  delicious  manner. 
The  singing  birds  more  gladly  took  their 
stations  amid  the  rose  bushes,  and  joyously 
poured  forth  their  simple  strains ;  the  pur^t 
melody,  blended  with  the  sweetest  odours, 
created  a  reciprocal  attraction  in  this  charm- 
ing spot  i  but  the  full  force  of  the  enchant- 
ment was  in  the  hearts  of  the  lovers;  for, 
when  sentiment  lends  its  beauties  to  ima- 
gery an(l  harmony,  imagination  cannot  b^ 
silent;  and  when  we  enjoy  nature  in  this 
way,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  inspired 
with  a  gentle  and  prolonged  impression 
of  delicate  pleasure.  An  exemption  from 
all  pain,  it  seems,  was  indeed  produced; 
and,  undisturbed  for  a  while  by  reflections 
or  regrets,  they  held  each  others  hands^  and 
gave  themselves  up,  in  silence,  to  the  inde- 
finite ideas  excited  by  enthusiasm  and  love. 

Surely  the    profound    friendship  which 
VOL.  II.  L 
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unites  cpngew^J  spirits^/is  a  divioie  senti- 
meilt^  S9JP  i(t  isrBeCQSsary  Snt  fhe  true  refth 
of  nat^re^  Oh !  it.  was  a!  momeat  that 
seemed  jU>  speikk. :  of :  Heaven .  The  garden 
never  befpre  appeared  so  beaatiful,  the  roses 
blushed s^eeter^andtbe  abr  was  more  bakny, 
the  Gborister?  of  the  ^ove  t>oured  forth 
notes  of  rapture^  and  the  landscape  shone 
in  brighter  charms.  Floweri  took' possession 
of  the  senses  in  softest;  sweetest^  luxury; 
and  all  around  seeitjed  to  breathe  life  and 
joy ;;  but  it  was  pure  beayen'^bprn  affeotion 
that  animated  the  isqeDe^  Thus  enjoying 
tbis  n^agic  pf  the  sou]^  this  blissful  Influence 
in  th^  silent  communion  of  the  hearty  £d- 
fnundand  £v;a»  as  th^y.  walked  toge|:faer, 
moved  as : if;  on  enphaWed  ^round^They 
^r^aded  to  utter  a  syUabIe»  lest  a  breath 
iqigbt:  (grange:  tbe  impressiobs:i  they 'felt; 
but;  th^y  regai^y^  ieadi  bth)er:wildi  Idoks 
more  elpqiienA:  .thatn-  lan^bge^ :  r  And  from 
tim^'  tpitime,  theipQitiQess  .aedomlMto  say^ 
f^  Bim^w^  aiite(!bapf)yiaUhis]dear  itoocent 
intercourse  of  soul  with  soul^  granted  to  us, 
iet;w»  «^>llhLPIiKielt<$S!b)4^  and  wtiias^^o 
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cbaxige ;  let  iis  iixot  tcmoh  upon  destiny,  by 
encouraging  its  gloomy  approaohes>  aiid 
we  need  not  feftr  its^  remoter  fatalities. 

Edmund,  looking  pale,  but  resplendent  in 
the  light  of  his  thoughts,  was  thjs  image  of 
heroic  inspiration^  smd  love  best  developed 
how  he  could  love.  The  passion  of  his  soul 
was  nothing  selfish;  to  make  Eva  happy 
was^  his  objeet,  ^nd  to  accomplish  that>  he 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  himself^  He  now 
thought,  if  he  could  restore  her  to  her  be-^ 
loved  country^  to  her  friends,  to  fame,  and 
the  world,  the  effort  woiiM  be  worthy  a' love 
lUtehi^}  alove,  in  every  view  so  excellent, 
it  soared  above  this  earthy  ^nd  partook  in  its 
essence  of  that  bright  perfection,  whose  aim>, 
in  tbe  union  of  iiffection,  is  immortality, 
when  it  shall  iheet  its  kindred  soul  before 
tlie  throne  of -God.  Such  was  the  exqui- 
site, the^  matchiess  sentiment  of  Edmund's 
dev4ated  heart  towards  Eva. 

If  ever  mere  human  being-  resembled  the 
divine  Nature,   it   was  this  hefo^  at  that 
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moVnenf.  Love  in  him  ivas  nothing  earthly. 
The  flame  inspired  by  the  fairness  of  its 
object  burned  pure  in  his  breast>  and  was  so 
unlike  the  universal  passion,  that  it  seemed 
rather  the  enthusiasm  which  take^  its  rise 
in  virtue.  Bdt  in  this,  as  in  every  other  feel- 
ing of  the  soul,  he  differed  from  other  men. 
Not  that  Edmund  was  a  faultless  being;  on 
the  contrary,  he  wai;  frequently  in  fhe 
hands  of  his  passions.  However,  bis  inten- 
tions were  pure,  and  these  are  in  the  ^sigbt 
of  Heaveui  as  actions  are  among  men :  for, 
in  a  strict  sense  of  the  word^  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  tame  virtue,  which  consists  ini 
perhaps,  a  constitutional  absence  from. fault, 
constitutes  perfection. 

,  The  other  friends  of  our  hero,  now  eager 
to  see  him,  caoie  forth.  O'Connor,  with 
the  warm  friendship  of  a  youthful  brother, 
flew  into  the  arms  of  Edmund,  and  Cuchul- 
]an,  not  less  affectionate  towards  his  prince, 
hastened  to  greet  him.  The  noble  Roman 
also  taiet  his  view;  but  the  sight  of  him 
roused  the  ardent  blood  of  Edmund.     His 
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face  assumed  the  coiaur  of  scarlet;  then, 
in  another  instant)  grew  pale  as  de&tb.  Da 
Paulle,^s  he  touched  his  hand,  looking  at 
his  changing  countenance  with  surprise  and 
interest, , 

"  Oh  I  my  friend,"  said  be>  "  I  fear  yoii 
^re  not  well ;"  but,  judging  that  it  was  tlie 
effect  of  fatigue,  he  earnestly  recommended: 
him  to  go  and  take  some  rest. 

Edmund  drew  a  deep  sigh;  but  gently 
smilinig;,  bent  his  he^d ;  then,  apostrophizing 
inwardly,  «*  Ob]"  thought  he,  **  Man, 
man !  But  loho  can  read  the  heart  f^  He 
hesitated*  looked  at  Eva,  th^n  at  Da  Paulle, 
and,  in  a  brofccn  voice,  said  to  the  princess, 
as  he  was  retiring, 

**  Yes,  sister  of  my  heart,  I  shall  lea^^e 
you  with  friends;  but  forget  tiot  the  affec- 
tions born  in  our  pilgrtmage/' 

As  he  spoke,  he  turned  away,  yet  the 
light  that  showed  his  parting  glance,  disclosed 
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too  a  gl torn  ^f  passioii^  amid  the  cloud  of 
pride  and  jgrief^  .that novir.darkened  his  fine 
features. 

It  was  an  awful  relapse  of  the  heart  in 
Edmund,  and  the  resignation  of  despair  was 
in  bisisouL  Buimnating.  over  the.  sanguine 
dream  of  his  youtb^  tie,  repeated  exitempore 
tbefolbwing 


ODE  TO  HAPPINESS. 

I. 

O  Happinett!  where  dott  ttou  d#ell  P 
In  etatdjr  palaoe^  or  m  ceJX  f 

Wahf  riiepherd^or  wttfi  kbg  P 
Afl  tlio^  the  {^rtton  of  ti^. great  P 
Or  dost  thou  shun  the  glare  of  state. 

From  lowly  life  to  spring  P 

II. 
IVeifellovfdl  Ace  with >ste«4y  pace, 
Nor  falter'd  once  in  all  the  race,  ' 

Through  life's  uneven  way ; 
Yet,  though  Ti^ith  diligence  pursued, 
Thou  ever  didst  my  grasp  elode^ 

E^eb  to  the  present  day. 
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'Tissaid,  ivherever.dkiidtffiippear*    .' 
The  substances  are  always.near. 

But  this,  methioks,  is  wrong. 
For  vain  my  hest  attempts  have  been 
To  gain  the  substance,  yet  I've  seen 

The  ^AddMo:  flit  aiong; 

IV. 

Tve  seen  it  inthe  aprij^fatly  dam^^ 
ArrayM  in  youthfal  ohamsj  advance 

T'  accept  my  offer'd  hand. 
Its  words  or  thoughts,  whene'er  address'd 
To  me,  in  language  were  ^spreas^d   c 

WfarchifeW^oonaldtwideMinaf !  . 

V. 
IVe  seen  it  at  the  festive  board/ 
Where  wit  beam'd  fbtth  Bt  every  word 

Which  rising  genias  spoke. 
Where  talent  has,  in  froiick's  hour, 
To  please,  exerted  all  its  power, 

*  And  passed  on  each  its  joke. 

VI. 
Fve  seen  it  near  the  enlivening  bowl. 
Whose  magic  jnice  inspires  the  soul 
With  sentiment  and  song ; 

*  Tlie  laogoage  6f  (^n^ilhctic  ieotimeQU 
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Where  social  conyerse  did  abpund, 
Aod  merriment  and  wine  flew  round 
The  social  set  among. 

VII. 

And  oft»  at  evening,  when  abne. 
My  soul,  set  free  from.eaiih;»  hasilown 
To  meet  the  soul  it  loved ; 

r 

Methought  I've  had  it  full  in  sight. 
But  ah!  to6  soon  the  dear  ddight 
A  fond  illostoD  proved. 

VIIL 

This  is  the  shadow  all  pursne. 
Yet  think  the  substance  is  in  view 

Which  gives  them  so  mach  pain ; 
Till,  after  y^ars  of  toil,  they  find 
'Tis  but  a  phantom  of  the  mind. 

Pursued,  on  earth,  in  vain. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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BARD  OF  THE  WEST; 

COMMONLY  CALLED 

EMAN  AC  KNUCK, 

OR      _ 

NED  or  THE  HILLS. 
AN  IRISH  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE, 

Founded  on  facts  qfthe  Seventh  Century. 

A  ttle  of  the  times  of  old.  Ossi  an.         * 

His  nature  is  too  noble  fOr  this  world: 

He  would  not  Batter  ^Neptune  for  his  trident, 

Or  Jove  for  *s  power  to  thunder ;  his  heart 's  his  mouth ; 

What  his  breast  forgoes  that  his  tongue  must  utter. 

And  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever  ^ 

H  e  heard  4he  name  of  Death  I  Sh akespsare. 

IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 
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THE  BARD  OF  THE  WEST; 


OR. 


NED  OF  THE  HILLS. 


CHAP  L 

P£RHAPS  Edmund  was  precipitate;  but,  let 
us  recollect^  that 


-  Trifles  light  as  air 


''  Are  to  the  jealous  confirmation  stnmg 
*'  As  proofs  ol  holy  vrnU" 

Alas!  the  fatality^  or  misfortune,  $U9* 
pended  over  genius,  was  busy  with  that  en^ 
thusiastic  being,  and  pfu^sicm  is  a  tumultu- 
ous tyrant.  In  short,  a  certain  weakness 
triumphed  over  him,  and  a  mistaken  dsi^ 
cacy  prevented  him  from  communicating 
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with  O'Connor^  who  would  have  set  him 
right 

The  peculiarly  unhappy  fate,  or  fortunei 
of  Edmund's  youth,  operating  on  deep  feel- 
ings, inclined  him  to  dejection;  and  this 
sentiment  of  melancholy  in  himself  was  the 
cruel  fatality  which  now  preponderated  in 
the  scale  of  his  existence.  Tenacious  in 
his  attachment,  his  profound  delicacy  took 
alarm.  He  regarded  Eva  as  the  noblest 
character  on  earth ;  and  he  wished  to  think 
that  nothing  in  the  universe  equalled  her 
mind,  or  her  heart.  It  was  not  then  so 
much  the  apprehension  of  a  rival  that  pain- 
ed him,  as  the  idea  of  two  received  lovers 
being  in  the  train  of  the  woman  whom  he 
would  hold  out  to  the  world  as  a  pattern  for 
her  sex.  This  apparent  trifling,  or  coquet- 
ry, first  struck  at  his  confidence  in  her;  and 
his  good  opinion  so  undermined,  other  sus- 
picions, of  a  deeper  die,  gradually  tended  to 
sap  the  foundation  of  his  love,  respect,  and 
vi&neratton.  The  progress,  however,  of 
his  doubts  was  long;   but  many  arts  and 
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much  wickedness  were  praetised  to  in- 
flame his  mind;  and  when  he  was  wrought 
upon  to  suspect  the  purity  of  an  angel, 
as  he  deemed  Eva,  well  might  the  sight 
of  every  human  creature  inspire  htm  with 
terror. 

A  Pei^ian  woman,  in  attendance  on  Eva, 
who  had  conceived  a  passion  for  Da  Paulle, 
was  the  origin  of  this  mischief.  Slighted 
by  the  man  she  loved,  and  jealous  of  the 
princess,  she  vowed  revenge ;  and  the  fury 
of  a  disappointed  woman^  it  is  said,  know$ 
no  bounds. 

Her  plans  were  deliberate.  From  her 
domestic  intercourse  with  these  parties,  she 
knew  the  point  to  attack;  and  artfully 
practising  on  the  simple  nature  of  the  slave, 
Yasous,  by  her  sophistical  address^  she  con- 
trived to  exasperate  him,  on  the  account  of 
his  master,  whom  she  represented  alike  as 
the  dupe  of  Eva  and  Da  Paulle.  In  a  word, 
she  left  nothing  unsaid  to  prejudice  his 
mind,  and  her  malice  too  unfortunately  suc- 
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ceeded.  Delicacy  forbids  the  mention  of 
what  was  hinted  at;  the  imagination  must 
supply  the  place  of  the  perfidious  acts,  the 
blackness  of  those  insinuations,  which  foully 
aspersed  a  friendship  the  most  pure.  SuflBce 
it  to  say,  Yasous  was  too  true  himself  to 
suspect  falsehood  in  another.  His  bosom 
burned  with  honest  resentment  at  the  sup- 
posed indignity  offered  to  his  venerated  mas- 
ter; and  implicitly  believing  the  slanderous 
^tfl^rts  of  a  clandestine  intercourse,  said  to 
^i^Sist  in  Platonic  disguise,  between  Eva  and 
th^  noble  Roman ;  thus  influenced,  he  pour- 
ed into  Edmund's  ear  the  pernicious  com- 
munication, which  blended  with  the  senti- 
ment of  his  existence.  The  calumnious 
fabrication,  assisted  by  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  that  tended  to  corroborate 
the  imputation,  was  too  specious  for  detec- 
tion. In  fine,  Edmund,  as  a  lover,  was 
overpowered.  Da  PauUe's  romantic  pas- 
sion had  seized  on  his  mind  and  possessed  it, 
from  the  first  intimation  he  had  of  it;  but 
the  energy  of  a  virtuous  affection  could 
triumph  over  self,  and  friendship  command- 
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ed  Edmund.     He  had  heroism  enough  to 
give  up   intich  for  glory;  and  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  lier  he  loved  was  every 
thing  to   him.     For  Eva's  good,  and  the 
establishment  of  her  reputation,  he  thought 
no  sacrifice,  on  his  part,  could  be  too  great; 
and  might  he  reinstate  her  as  she  deserved, 
though  his  heart  should  break  in  the  strug- 
gle of  parting,  his  love  would  resign  her  to 
God  and  her  country.     Noble  and  gener- 
ous were  the  hopes  and  projects  of  our  hero, 
till  fell  suspicion  dashed  with  bitterness  his 
cherished  feelings.     He  became  the  prey  of 
an  undermining  grief,  but  pride  sealed  his 
lips.     Brooding  in  solitude  and  silence  over 
the  disappointment  his  care-worn  heart  now 
experienced,  he  shunned  the  society  once 
so  dear  to  him,  and,  giving  way  to  chagrin 
and  despair,  wrapped  himself  up  in  gloom 
and  sadness.     He  withdrew  from  society, 
for  it  was  irksome  to  him,  and,  in  the  deep^ 
recesses  of  woods, ^  poured  forth  the  grief 
that  wrung  his  heart.     This  change  was 
deeply  felt  by  Eva.     She   could  perceive 
that  Edmund's  behaviour  and  manner  were 
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strangely  altered  towards  her;  ibut,  con- 
scious how  little  she  deservedr  sunkindness 
from  him,  a  proper  spirit  on  the^ occasion 
soon  restored  her  serenity  of  mind,  and  she 
felt  sorry  for  him  rather  than  for  herself.  By 
this  means,  thrown  more  than  ever  on  the 
society  ofDaPauUe,  every  thing  conspired 
to  confirm  Edmund's  jealousy  of  that  noble- 
man. 

It  would  seem,  that  in  this  state  we  can 
see  nothing  rightly.  He  misinterpreted  Eva 
altogether.  In  short,  he  was  no  longer 
master  of  himself,  and  his  behaviour  ex- 
pressed irritation  without  telling  the  cause 
of  it.  His  friends,  from  a  singular  miscon- 
ception, reproached  him  .sometimes  for  the 
grief  his  melancholy  occasioned  them  to 
feel ;  but  they  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of 
what  harrowed  up  his  soul. 

When  the  temper  is  ardent,  the  situation 
is  easily  rendered  unhappy.  Edmund,  be- 
sides, was  of  a  quick  imagination ;  he  had 
therefore  to  combat  what  might  be  supposed 
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to  arise  from  the  natural  appearance  of 
things.  It  was  suspected  his  gloom  pro- 
ceeded from  causes  very  remote  from  the 
reality. 

Eva^  of  all  other  women,  experienced  that 
profound  sentiment  of  love,  which  alone  can 
inspire  it;  and,  in  this  cold  world,  if  the 
fire  of  the  mind,  that  heavenly  ray  to  keep 
the  heart  from  freezing  is  wanting,  what  is 
life  to  the  pure  soul  of  feeling,  but  a  desert 
waste?  Edmund,  indeed,  felt  a  terrible  va- 
cuum. The  mortal  wound  inflicted  by  the 
arrow  of  fate  was  within  him;  yet  he  was 
ashamed  to  be  conquered,  and  strove  with 
daring  obstinacy  against  the  power  that 
governed  him. 

"  Since  the  illusion  is  over,"  he  would 
say,  <^  what  is  it  I  lament?  It  was  not  the 
charms  of  Eva  alone,  but  the  idea  of  the 
virtues  I  believed  united  in  her,  that  capti- 
vated me."  And  it  certainly  cost  him  much 
more  to  renounce  his  admiration  than  bis 
love.  But,  unhappy,  and  distracted  by  doubts 
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and  fears,  he  was  not  answerable  for  himself. 
Jealousy  made  him  timid,  and  he  confided 
in  none  but  his  God.  To  him,  the  prayer  of 
his  soul  was  daily  offered  up,  and  in  those 
pious  ejaculations  alone,  he  unfolded  the 
grief  that  lay  at  his  heart. 

Casting  himself  on  his  knees  and  clasping 
his  hands,  *^  O,  father  of  mercy  !"^  he  would 
cry,  "  thou  who  knowest  how  to  feel  for  the 
distresses  of  the  creature  -,  who  art  riot  deaf 
to  grief,  nor  obdurate  to  repentance :  forgive 
that  I  am  torn  by  a  consuming  passion^ 
forgive  that  I  mourn  for  ought,  but  offend- 
ing thee;  yet,  mysterious  confusion  of  the 
heart,  I  endeavour  to  submit  to  the  destiny 
of  Heaven,  but  my  tears,  alas !  announce 
my  nonresignation  to  its  will.  Oh !  my 
God,"  said  the  hero,  with  energy, "  I  would 
consecrate  to  thee  my  whole  heart :  although 
I  feel  that  it  is  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  to  pant  after  earthly  happiness,  fiut 
pardon,  sovereign  judge,  what  is  now  pass- 
ing in  my  mind.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  pre- 
tend to  justify  my  weakness,  but  let  my 
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present  sufferings  atone  for  my  past  error, 
of  having  placed  mj  affection  on  ought 
but  thee." 

Strange  perversity ,  of  the  human  mind, 
which  makes  the  finest  qualities  in  nature 
appear  sometimes  more  cruel  in  their  ope- 
rations than  despair  itself.  Otherwise,  why 
does  sensibility,  tenderness,  and  love,  zorit- 
ten  hy  the  divinity  in  the  hearty  conspire  to 
the  undoing  of  the  being  who  possesses 
strohg^  imagination?  Edmiind's  conscience 
was  touched,  his  pride  was  lowered,  and  he 
wished  not  to  survive  the  nobler  sentiments. 
Deaths  or  a  life  of  virtue^  was  his  constant 
prayer. 

The"  potent  grief  of  Edmund  was  con- 
cealed in  the  profound  depth  of  his  souh 
Even  the  Sceptic,  who  shared  the  heart  of 
the  hero,  was,  in  this  instance,  excluded 
from  his  confidence.  However,  had  that 
gentleman  been  present'to  witness  this  em« 
barrassment,  his  penetration,  no  doubt, 
would  have  searched  out  the  truth  5  for  the 
B5 
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wisdom  of  experience  must  attest,  that  so 
much  and  such  great  misfortunes  could  not 
have  been  produced,  without  something 
perfidious  at  bottom.  But,  Edmund,  from 
the  most  worthy  motives,  would  not  suffer 
his  venerated  friend  to  tempt  that  epidemic 
region,  and  the  sage  philosopher  consented 
to  ren)ain  behind,  to  continue  his  researches 
in  Persia.  But^  though  they  corresponded 
regularly,  the  Sceptic  knew  nothing  of  the 
jealous  gloom  that  pervaded  the  breast  of 
Edmund.  He  rejoiced  in  his  ideal  felicity 
of  the  prince,  and  consequently  imagined 
that  he  had  attained  the  highest  summit  of 
his  wishes^  equally  loving  and  beloved.  But 
he  little  dreamed  of  those  terrible  moments 
when  the  destiny  of  life  possesses  the  mind ; 
and  that  man  acts  but  as  the  dave  of  a  &ta- 
lity,  which  directs  his  every  movement.  To 
love  truly  and  happily,  souls  must  under- 
stand and^be  in  communication  with  each 
other.  Unless  <<  thought  meets  though^" 
and  mutual  confidence  makes  love  perfect; 
unless  tastes  and  minds  are  the  same,  no 
sensations  promising  happiness,  can  be  last- 
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ing.  The  enchantment  must  soon  be  at  an 
end;  or^  act  at  least,  as  a  cruel  spell  no 
more.  And  should  disappointment  pierce 
the  heart,  or  the  joy  of  affection  disappear, 
every  pleasure  of  nature  fades  away,  and 
sorrow  precipitates  life  into  an  abyss,  deeper 
than  death  itself* 

But,  under  all  this  inexpressible  anguish 
of  mind,  Edmund  could  not  even  find  the 
relief  of  pouring  out  his  manly  grief  into  the 
bosom  of  a  friend.  He  would  not  personally 
be  the  exposure  of  the  errors  of  a  female, . 
especially  the  woman  he  loved,  and  such  a 
woman  as  he  conceived  Eva,  who  had 
risked  every  thing  for  him  in  the  hour  of  his 
danger  and  tribulation.  No,  a  sacred  sense 
of  pride  or  honour,  restrained  him.  He 
wa«  a  rigid  censor,  on  the  conduct  of 
women,  it  is  true ;  but  he  was  eccentric 
even  in  this,  and  differing  from  almost  every 
other  man,  he  would  as  soon  have  com- 
mitted murder,  as  have  sullied  reputation : 
on  the  principle  that  character  once  taken 
away,  can  never  be  restored,  any  more  than 
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life  itself.  He  also  considered,  that  it  was 
th6  act  of  a  coward  to  attack  the  defenceless 
being,  who  is  at  our  mercy;  and  he  well 
knew  that  crime  ever  carries  its  own  pu- 
nishment. 

Such  being  his  sentiments,  he  often  re- 
flected upon  himself;  and  was  surprised  at 
his  own  philosophy.  He  was  now  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  and  at  that  period  when 
the  heart  is  fully  bent  on  love  and  joy ;  but 
something  cold  in  the  scene  touched  him 
most  sensibly,  and  made  his  summer  appear 
like  the  dreary  v^rinter  of  life.  The  hand  of 
death,  as  it  were,  laid  hold  on  his  heart,  and 
there  prompted  the  frequent  involuntary 
burst  of  sorrow.  A  deep  feeling  of  woe 
possessed  him,  and  he  often  thought  be 
perceived  the  "  spirit  of  his  father:  he  ima- 
gined he  heard  the  last  dreadful  cry  ofFian 
Maconn  sounding  mournfully  prophetic  in 
the  breeze;  then  a  wilder  thought  would 
cross  his  mind;  and,  at  length,  a  chord  that 
piervaded  the  inmost  soul,  a  chord  which 
vibrated  to  love  and  hope>  seemed  to  sum- 
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monhim,  from  death  and  despair^  to  follow 
the  higher  flight  of  his  sainted  sire.  la  a 
trance  of  feeling,  subdued  by  those,  bright 
and  delicate  mental  ideas  within  him,  he, 
could  not  suppress  his  tears ;  and  the  weep- 
ing luxury  of  passion,  inspired  by  beauty 
and  woman,  displayed  the  expression  of  the 
fond  secret  of  his  heart.  Love,  indeed, 
contested  strongly  the.  possession  of  his 
breast  3  and  his  burning  sighs,  proceeding 
from  a  monitor  within,,  accused  him^  as  it 
were,  of  error. 

Bathed  in  tears^  and  correGting  himself, 
by  way  of  admonition,  "Alas!!*  said  he, 
"  why  should  I  blame  another  for  what  I 
feel  myself?  Why  should  I  condemn  the 
weakness  of  love  1  and  how  can  1  answer 
It  to  iny  conscience?"  He  was  seized 
with  a  generous  tenderness;  and,  indul- 
ging in  the  most  disinterested  exaltation 
of  mind,  he  consoled  himself  in  some  degree, 
by  endeavouring  to  tranquillize  the  agita« 
tion  he  underwent  by  his  grief.  He  felt 
^hat  happiness  was  not  for  him.    The  sen- 
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timents  of  the  sinking  heart  are  often  pro- 
phetic; and  he  felt  a  solemn  inspiration  of 
that  nature  in  his  bosom.  Woe  and  death 
touched  his  imagination,  and  oppressed  by 
this  dreadful  augury  in  himself,  he  thought 
he  could  die  with  pleasure,  if  he  knew  that 
Eva  might  live  and  be  happy. 

Edmund  was  sudden  in  his  resolves :  he 
now  formed  a  hasty  determination  of  seeing 
the  princess.  She  was  sitting  beneath  her 
favourite  shade,  in  the  garden,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  her.  The  hero  was  con- 
suming inwardly.  His  hair  was  diaheveHed, 
his  face  was  pallid,  and  his  disordered  looks 
so  affected  her,  that,  forgetful  of  his  late 
neglect,  she  thought  only  how  she  loved; 
and  full  of  tender  interest  for. the  life  and 
repose  of  one  so  dear  to  her,  without  mak- 
ing any  complaint,  in  a  noble  and  impres- 
sive manner,  noticing  the  alteration  visible 
in  his  countenance,  she  accused. herself  for 
having  blamed  him,  merely  on  account  of 
his  sufferings.  The  generosity  was  touch- 
ing, and  her  softness  overwhelmed  him  more 
potently  than  even  his  despair^ 
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Edmund,  heartless  and  dispirited,  stood 
in  an  attitude  so  hopeless^  that  the  fixed 
expression  of  his  melancholy  suggested  to  a 
feeling  mind  like  Eva's  the  personification 
of  grief,  through  the  intensity  of  suffering. 
She  marked  the  character  of  sorrow  in  all 
Its  fulness ;  and  speaking,  in  the  confusion 
of  the  moment,  as  she  felt,  said;  **  Ed- 
round,  you  are  much  changed."  She  con- 
tinued to  regard  him  anxiously,  and  she 
spoke  the  last  word  with  a  sigh. 

"  Changed  indeed  !''  he  replied,  sighing 
rodanchdic  as  herself. 

Eva  heard  Edmund's  voice  with  inex- 
pressible emotion.  The  idea  that  she  was 
no  longer  beloved  struggled  in  her  soul :  she 
was  seized  with  trembling ;  and,  as  if 
ashanaed  of  what  she  felt,  she  lowered  her 
head  in  silent  dejection. 

As  Edmund  looked  towards  her,  he  per- 
ceived her  eyes  bathed  in  tears;  and,  much 
moved  by  their  appearance,  he  gazed  at  her 
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in  so  feeling  a  manner,  that  it  was  evident 
she  alone  occupied  his  soul. 

What  a  moment  for  Eva !  When  she 
thought  that  she  bad  regained  Edmund's 
heart!  Her  eyes  flowedover,  and  he  again^ 
much  affected  with  her  appearance,  coming 
nearer,  sank  down  on  the  seat  beside  her. 

He  did  not  speak  5  but  the  action  in  itself 
was  sufficiently  expressive  of  returning  ten-* 
derness,  and  all  was  calmfor  a  moment* 

While  involved  in  this  happy  reverie,  a 
messenger  from  Da  PauUe  approached. 
He  came  to  announce  that  the  Roman 
noble  was  ready  to  attend  on  Eva,  when 
she  pleased.  At  this  Edmund  started ; :  his 
eyes  became  wild,  and  his  distracted 
thoughts  presented  the  most  terrific  and 

horrid  forms  to  his  imagination ».........He 

decided  momentarily,  and  with  that  kind  of 
movement  which  may  be  supposed,  when 
passion  succeeds  ajfter  a  long  pause  of  irre- 
solution, his  mind  all  tumult,  he  fell  on  his 
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knees  at  the  feet  of  the  princess^  and  hold- 
ing up  his  hands,  wildly  cried:  "Era!  I 
love  you  still;  shall  ever  love  you  !  but  we 
must  part,  and  for  ever !  Then,  prostrating 
himself  on  the  earth,  and  convulsively  sob- 
bing, he  continued: 

*•  Yes ;  I  resign  you  to  happiness  1  You 
will  return  to  your  beloved  country ;  to  that 
country  where  duty  calls  you,  and  the  great- 
est honours  await  you.  Go,  go  j'*  said  he, 
speaking  with  solemn  fury ;  *'  bless  all  the 
world — but  me ;  and,  oh  I  be  blessed  by  all 
in  your  turn.  Marry '^ — Da  Paulle,  he. 
would  have  said,  but  the  words  died  on  his 
tongue,  and  his  lip»  refused  utterance  to  the 
name.  "  Marry !"  repeated  Edmund  again, 
"  marry  the  man,  happier  and  more  fortunate 
than  I  am,  and  leave  a  hopeless  prince,  cut 
off  from  bis  country  and  kindred,  to  die,  of 
his  too  acute  feelings,  in  a  foreign  land.".... 
He  drew  the  cloak  over  his  head,  and 
stiQing  the  groans  that  tore  his  bosom,  the 
Agonizing  groan  of  a  proud  aixl  manly  hearty 
the  majestic   suppression  of  his  feelings. 
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joined  to  the  noble  expression  of  his  grief, 
was  touching.  Eva  could  no  longer  resist 
her  feelings.  A  film  seenaed  to  drop  from 
her  eyes^  and  she  seemed  to  awake  to  a 
new  sense  of  things.  She  had  a  confused 
misapprehension  of  the  matter;  and,  attri- 
buting the  wayward  conduct  of  her  lover 
to  pique,  at  her  conscientious  rejection  of 
him,  her  resentment  thus  effaced,  pride  and 
dignity  were  forgotten,  and  the  tremendous 
words  of  Edmund  alone  possessed  her; 
words,  indeed,  more  expressive  of  sorrow 
than  reproach,  and  wild  as  himself,  over- 
come with  the  remembrance,  she  dropped 
upon  her  knees.  But  a  swell  of  agony,  id 
her  soul,  forbade  utterance;,  something  so- 
lemn, almost  dreadful,  arose  from  the  melan- 
chdy  pause;  the  silence  was  death  like. 

An  ominous  foreboding  was  in  this  rapid 
vicissitude  of  feeling ;  and  speechless,  but 
impassioned,  clasping  the  outstretched  hand 
of  the  hero,  she  leaned  her  burning  forehead 
against  it,  and  the  clammy  coldness  there 
froze  his  heart. 
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Edmund  fainted.  Grief  had  been  for 
some  time  undermining  his  health,  and  dis- 
ease of  mind  and  body  was  now  preying  on 
his  vitals,  and,  as  it  were,  consuming  almost 
perceptibly  his«thread  of  life.  In  this  state 
he  could  not  bear  much,  but  he  made  a  great 
effort.  The  greatest,  perhaps,  of  which  his 
soul  was  capable  5  and,  though  pride  com- 
manded, or  suppressed,  the  expression  of  his 
feelings,  Eva's  softness  conquered  the  man. 
In  short,  he  could  struggle  no  longer,  and 
the  strength  of  his  mind  yielded  to  the  weak- 
ness of  his  body.  A  wound  in  his  breast, 
which  had  not  been  properly  healed,  since 
his  encounter  with  the  barbarians  in  Africa, 
had  burst  open,  and  his  blood  flowed  co- 
piously  While  Edmund  re- 
mained motionless,  Eva  had  drawn  aside  the 
garment  that  covered  his  face,  and  in  that 
little  moment, 

"  The  agony  of  years,  by  thousands  fell, 
"  Was  all  compress'd'* 

The  shock  was  to  her  dreadful.    The  horror 
of  the  scene  created  a  sensation  bordering 
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on  madness.  One  terrible  idea  seized  on  the 
brain  of  Eva,  the  death  of  Edmund  in  a  fo- 
reign land,  which  was  adverted  to  by  him- 
self; 4hat  explained  all.  Her  reason  became 
affected ;  and,  from  that  fatal  hour,  the 
princess  never  was  the  same.  Her  shrieks 
resounded  through  the  void,  but  she  smiled 
in  her  despair.  She  exulted  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  her  heart,  and  seemed  to  feel  a  kind  of 
savage  joy  in  the  torture  which  she  endured. 
Edmund  was  still  motionless,  and  steeped 
in  gore.  Eva  kept  gazing  franticly  at  the 
blood.  ''More!  more!"  she  cried.  Her 
heart  was  full  of  life  and  fire;  and,  in  her 
agony,  she  fancied  that  it  was  hei'  cruelty 
which  had  killed  her  lover.  His  blood  was 
literally  upon  her,  though  she  seemed  un* 
conscioiis  of  the  circumstance ;  but,  arraign- 
ing herself  as  the  murderer,  and  besmeared 
with  the  life-drops  of  Edmund,  she  was 
found  by  a  rude  multitude  of  the  Macrobii, 
who,  in  the  wild  simplicity  of  Nature,  be- 
lieved her  guilty  of  attempting  the  life  of 
Edmund. 

Yasous,  the  slave,  soon  after  coming  to 
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the  spot,  noticed  her  situation.  His  piercing 
lamentations  for  his  kind  master  drew 
numbers  from  every  quarter.  Eva  stood 
self  condemned :  appearances  were  greatly 
against  her,  and  the  most  ungovernable  pas- 
sion triumphed  in  the  minds  of  the  friends 
and  subjects  of  Edmund.  A  barbarous  fury 
was  kindled  in  their  breasts;  and,  of  a  tem- 
per naturally  ferocious,  the  general  senti- 
ment, op  the  present  occasion,  was  revenge. 
Every  one  seemed  intent  on  the  death  of  the 
Christians.  They  were  in  the  hands  of  those 
fierce  men ;  but  Eva.,  still  accusing  herself, 
was  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  scene. 
In  fact,  she  knew  nothing  of  what  was  pass-  , 
ing  before  her  eyes;  till,  being  seized  by 
the  faithful  Yasous,  a  certain  horror,  which 
arose  in  her  mind,  roused  her  from  her  stu- 
por. In  vain  she  tried  to  extricate  herself 
from  his  nervous  grasp :  in  vain  she  strug- 
gled to  get  from  him.  He  clasped  her 
closer,  so  close  that  she  had  scarcely  power 
to  breathe;  and,  uttering  the  wildest  shouts, 
he  darted  away  with  her,  towards  the  over- 
hanging precipice  above  the  vi>llage.| 
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Wild  in  his  despair^  the  fleetness  of  the 
slave  was  scarcely  human;  and>  after 
breaking  a  passage  through  the  bramble 
bushes'  that  grew  along  the  sides  of  the 
steep,  he  bounded  furious  at  every  step} 
and  seeming  to  oppose  himself  against  Na- 
ture, he  swept  along  the  ground,  catching 
at,  and  caught  by,  every  thing  in  his  way, 
whilst  the  blood  trickling  among  the  thorns 
that  pierced  his  flesh,  fearfully  marked  the 
path,  in  this  solitary  wilderness.  Foaming 
with  rage,  and  panting  for  revenge,  he 
had  now  reached  the  topmost  cliff,  and 
about  to  dash  his  victim  down  the  flinty 
rocks,  her  eyes  turned  upon  him  with  a  sort 
of  frenzied  supplication ;  something  smote 
his  soul,  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
deface  that  beauty  which  his  master  loved. 
Rushing  from  one  extreme  of  fury  to  an- 
other, he  attempted  the  descent,  and  pro- 
ceeded very  cautiously,  until  he  entered 
a  depth,  amidst  the  noise  and  fury  of  a 
world  of  waters. 

The  situation  was  awful,  among  contend- 
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ifig  elements^  and  almost  ingulphed  by  tlie 
flwnintain  cataract  rolling  from  above.  A 
sudden  gloom,  overspreading  the  atmosphere, 
deepened  the  scene.  The  setting  sun  had 
just  descended  below  the  horizon,  and  claps 
of  thunder,  "  deeper  and  deeper  still,"  in- 
creased the  gathering  horror  that  surround- 
ed them. 

Yasous  looked  around  him,  and  the  storm 
reverberated,  with  terrific  echos,  among  the 
rocks  that  hung  over  his  head.  Clenching 
his  hands,  in  desperation,  his  eye-balls  glared 
fiercely  on  the  torrent,  that  rolled  in  fearful 
rapidity  across  his  path.  He  fell  back  a 
inoinent,  as  if  to  pause,  and  the  next  in- 
stant, making  a  spring,  be  was  immersed 
in  the  rapid  stream.  Dashing  through  the 
waters  with  his  burden,  he  kept  upon  a  nar* 
''ow  shelf  of  the  cliff,  till  he  had  penetrated 
^0  a  cavern  in  the  rocks.  He  now  released 
^-va  from  his  grasp,  and  she  sunk,  fainting, 
Against  the  rocky  sides  of  this  dread  abode. 
She  was  almost  lifeless;  but  her  name  being 
^^peatedly    vociferated,    with    tremendous 
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force,  she  started  to  the  call,  and  her  eyes 
again  opened  on  the  savage  features  and 
form  of  Yasous ;  but,  recollecting  the  past, 
she  instinctively  recoiled  from  him,  and  closed 
them  again  with  a  deep  groan. 

The  light  of  day  was  visible  through 
various  chasms  of  the  mountains;  but  a 
growing  gloom,  deeper  than  blackness  itself, 
was  gathering  in  the  dark  countenance  of 
Yasous.  A  deadly  rage  seemed  to  occupy 
his  mind,  and  he  was  covered  with  blood, 
from  head  to  foot. 

Gazing  now  on  the  ensanguined  hue  that 
stained  his  habit,  ^^Omassa!"  cried  he, 
"  my  dear,  dear  massa !  it  is  my  blood  to 
thine."  He  took  a  corner  of  the  reeking 
garment  in  his  hand,  touched  the  drops 
nearly  dry,  and  pressing  them  to  his  lips, 
with  a  terrific  smile,  paused  for  a  moment 

.-.. Then,  seizing  Eva,  aiid  dragging 

her  towards  him,  ^*  Look  up,  false  missy," 
said  he,  <'  look  at  de  blood  of  de  good  lover, 
Jook  at  de  blood  of  massa;  brave  massa,  kind 
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and "  his  voice  faltered,  and  he  could 

not  finish  the  sentence ;  but  the  princess, 
shrieking,  filled  with  her  cries  the  dreadful 
interval. 

Yasous  burst  into  a  fi*esh  paroxysm  of  grief, 
for  the  remembrance  that  there  was  more  of 
his  master's  :blood  in  his  bosom,  maddened 
him.  Taking  a  long,  lock  of  hair  from  hi^ 
breast,  which  had  been  dyed  in  blood,  *^  Oh ! 
what  a  sight  is  this;''  he  continued,  *^  poor 
massa's  loved  hair  marked  wid  his  blood ! 
Yes;"  said  he,  sobbing  violently,  "  me  take 
him  up,  as  he  ^ay  on  the  ground,  and  dip  dis 
lock;  me  ci)t  it  off,  as  he  lay  bleeding  ;  and 
me  spake,  but  no  answer.  Me  swear  dat 
every  hair  of  liis  murderer  shall  be  dyed  de 
same  colour,  before  Yasous  take  rest  to 
niglit  in  de  grave  of  massa."  He  hung  the 
ensanguined  lock  round  the  neck  of  the  prin- 
cess; a  terrible  meaning  was  in  his  looks^ 
and,  with  a  dreadful  shout,  he  sprang  from 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  Vengeance  was  in 
his  soul,  and,  covering  his  ears  with  both 
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hfs  hattds,  he  ran,  of  rather  fli6vr,  6ver  tH^ 
cragj^,  through  mdny  a  rushing  torrent,  till 
the  deafening  waters  had  drowned  the  cries 
bf  Ef  a. 

When  he  reached  the  valley,  his  heart 
whispering  him  that  he  had  been  doing  his 
duty,  he  redoubled  his  speed,  and  soon  arri* 
red  at  the  town,  which  he  found  in  a  state 
of  great  confusion. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Eva,  on  his  departure^  raised  herself  on 
her  knees;  but,  silent  and  unable  to  weep, 
she  was  aJike  insensible  to  every  feelingt 
till  seeing  the  blood  which  had  streamed 
from  the  wounds  in  Edmund's  breast^  coa- 
gealed  upon  one  of  the  well-known  ringlets 
of  his  hair — quite  delirious,  she  gazed  wildly 
on  it,  kissed  the  pledge  of  death,  as  she 
thought,  and  the  blood,  hj  the  pressure, 
adhering  to  her  Up,  a  crj''  of  anguish  burst 
from  ber  heart,  aud  she  fell  motionless  on 
the  floor  of  tlie  cavern.  She  did  not  awake 
to  recollection  until  the  following  morning ; 
when  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  day 
appearing  to  her  disturbed  imagination  like 
a  frightful  dream,  she  raised  her  head,  and 
perceiving  where  she  was,  the  horrid  reality 
again  overpowered  the  acuteness   of  her 
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feelings.  She  threw  herself  oa  her  face, 
and  gave  full  scope  to  her  frenzied  fancy. 

That  she  was  left  to  perish  there  she  con- 
ceived was  the  punishment  of  her  crime. 
She  believed  Edmund  was  indeed  no  more; 
and  thus  her  hopes  and  fears  were  ended. 

'  The  dreadful  change  which  a  few  hours 
had  made  was  astonishing.  Grown  stupid 
from  excess  of  misery,  she  continued  in  a 
state  of  sleepy  insensibility,  till,  feeling  the 
j>recious  hair  of  her  devoted  Edmund  clotted 
in  her  bosom,  a  sort  of  desperation  mingled 
in  the  idea,  and  she  started  up  to  examine 
it.  But,  involuntarily  turning  her  eyes  in 
an  opposite  direction,  she  perceived  the 
head  of  a  wolf.  The  animal  was  endeavour- 
ing to  break  a  passage  into  the  cavern 
through  a  contiguous  aperture.  He  seemed 
infuriate  with  hunger,  apd,  wild  for  prey, 
howled  most  horribly. 

Eva  shrunk  from  the  monster,  and  made 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave.     On  gain- 
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ing  the  edge  of  the  cU(f,  she  was  about  to 
precipitate  herself  into  the  foaftiing  torrent 
below^  when  a  sudden  sound  in, the  air  pe- 
netrated her  soul.  Starting,  she  looked 
aloft,  and  saw,  towering  above  her,  the 
figure  of  a  giant.  He  was  standing  upon 
the  projecting  point  of  a  rock ;  his  bow  was 
bent  in  his  hand,  and  he  discharged  ^an 
arrow  downwards.  The  shaft  passed  over 
Eva's  head,  and  striking  the  monster,  then 
in  the  act  of  running  at  her  with  distended 
jaws,  wounded  him  mortally.  The  animal 
staggered,  and  falling  over  the  precipice 
into  the  whirlpool  beneath,  was  ingulphed 
for  ever.  All  this  was  the  action  of  a  mo^ 
ment;  and,  as  instantaneously,  the  mighty 
archer  himself,  springing  from  the  upper- 
most cliff,  stood  before  Eva!    . 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  carrying 
her  under  the  foam  of  the  pouring  flood, 
with  a  light  and  steady  step,  crossed  the 
rushing  stream.  Then  turning  up  a  wind- 
ing ascent  along  the  acclivity,  and  treading 
firmly,  he  proceeded  through  numerous  de- 
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files,  over  the  before-untrodden  ground  of 
the  mountain. 

Eva,  meanwhile,  from  the  various  con- 
flicting emotions  which  agitated  her,  had 
fkinted  in  his  arms;  but,  as  though  uncon- 
scious of  thi^,  he  went  along  under  his  bur- 
den with  the  activity  of  a  mountain  deer. 

It  was  now  nightfall,  and  Eva  once  more 
awakening,  as  it  were,  into  existence,  drew 
a  deep  sigh.  She  was  scarcely  rational; 
and  she  fancied  she  heard  the  voice  of 
Yusous,  at  a  distance,  crying  Massa!*  But 
l£he  imagination  passed  from  her  mind  on 
finding  herself  still  enveloped  in  the  arms  of 
the  powerful  being  who^  at  every  step  be 
took,  seemed  to  evince  h»3  almost  superiMh 
man  strength. 

Overcome  with  bodily  weakness^  Eva 
leaned  her  head  against  the  bosom  of  this 
mysterious  personage,  almost  fainting  with 
the  dread  of  some  new  horror.  Her  fears 
were  prophetic ;  at  that  moment  a  sheet  of 
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lightning  shot  across  the  summit  of  the 
mountain^  and  thunder  pealed  in  the  waste 
below.  At  each  successive  burst  of  the 
storm,  with  a  contending  expression  of 
emotion,  the  huge  person  strained  her  to 
his  breast.  Her  heart  sunk  and  her  sense? 
fled  again ;  however^  she  too  soon  awoke  to 
a  feeling  of  her  situation. 

The  pl^xie  was  a  desert,  and  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  woods,  which  skirted  the  moun- 
tains and  waved  mournfully  in  the  wind, 
4ieemed  to  be^r  the  impression  of  sadness,  if 
not  of  death. 

.  Jt^va  found  herself  Ijing  on  the  ground. 
5he  had  eve^y  symptom  of  a  terrible  disease ; 
she  could  neither  move  nor  speak.  The 
tempest  yet  raged,  and  the  sharp  air  pier- 
cing her  tender  frame,  h&v  teeth  chattered^ 
and  she  shiv^ed  violently^  A  cloak  was 
thrown  over  her>  and  a  cordial  poured  down 
her  throat  by  her  gigantic  attendant.  After 
this  refreshment,  as  the  lightning  flashed 
lagain,  she  beheld  the  same  dre^  form  pro- 
strate  at  her  feet. 
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Another  discharge  of 'Heaven's  artillery 
was  heard/  and  darkness  again  dosed  on 
the  awful  scene. 

Expecting  that  some  bolt  would  strike  her 
dead,  though  her  heart  beat  fearfully,  she 
listened  with  eagerness  to  the  loud  roaring 
of  the  elements ;  and  in  her  state  of  mind, 
far  from  being  intimidated,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  she  waited  with  calm  resig- 
natiob  the  blow  which  threatened  to  crush 
her  into  nothing.  This  was  the  qniet 
despair  of  a  broken  heart:  a  feeling  that 
cannot  well  be  described. 

Eva  continued  delirious;  but,  at  intervalsi 
she  fancied  she  saw  Edmund  watching  be* 
side  her.  She  imagined  that  he  brought 
her  honey  and  sweet  mountain  berrieSy 
which  she  ate:  that  his  bosom  was  a  pillow 
for  her  aching  head:  that  his  arm  washer 
shield  of  defence;  and  his  heart  her  sanc- 
tuary. 

Such  were  her  waking  dreams!    She  also 
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imagined^  that  he  answered^  in  sympa- 
thetic language^  every  sigh  she  breathed.; 
and  that  he  even  wept  over  her:  but,  at 
lengthy  this  beautiful  illusion  faded  away^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  new  impression. 

Her  giant  protector  procured  a  drome- 
dary, which  he  had  purchased  from  a  Per- 
sian merchant,  who  was  passing  through 
the  desert  with  a  large  caravan,  and  even 
would  have  joined  company ;  but  their 
mode  of  travelling  was  too  slow  for  the  plan 
which  the  unknown  had  laid  down,  wit^ 
respect  to  Eva.  The  dromedary  was  fur- 
nished with  a  panned  or  pack  saddle^  on 
which  the  princess  was  placed;  and  setting 
off,  they  seemed  to  fly  over  hill  and  plain. 
They  seldom  stopped  by  the  way,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  supplies  of  wild 
frui^t  or  honey,  with  which  the  extensive 
forests  abounded  J  and  sometimes  the  un^ 
known  would  loiter  awhile,  to  catch  water 
from  the  falling  rill. 

.Always  careful  to  support  and  shelter 
C5 
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Eva,  wherever  he  made  his  place  of  rest  for 
a  few  hours,  during  the  night,  either  a  huge- 
ipass  of  rock,  or  the  thick  umbrageous  trees, 
canopied  the  fair  fugitive.  Then,  having 
provided  for  his  beast  a  supply  of  acorns, 
or  forest  grass,  he  spread  a  cloak  on  the 
cold  earth,  and  silently  took  his  station,  in- 
variably lying  on  his  fece,  at  the  feet  of  his 
almost-exhausted  captive.  Iti  that  lowly 
posture  he  remained  while  she  slept;  and 
at  the  morning  dawn  awoke  her ;  when,  as 
before,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey. 
This  strange  being,  by  the  silence  and  ob- 
scurity which  he  observed,  appeared  to  Eva 
to  be  somewhat  more  than  mortal. 

That  he  took  an  extraordinary  interest  in 
the  fate  of  our  heroine  was  evident  $  and 
that  he  had  no  common  object  in  view  was 
still  clearer.  Indeed^  the  conduct  of  this 
unaccountable  person,  towards  Eva,  had  no 
parallel  in  Nature.  It  wai3,  at  once,  simple 
and  ambiguous,  impassioned  and  ardent, 
but  silent  and  reserved.  He  persevered  to 
the  last,  as  he  at  first  set  out,  strangely  equi- 
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vocah  His  language  v^as  aighs,  and  his  ali- 
menty  apparently  tears.  Always  mighty, 
yet  always  deeply  immersed  in  gloom. 
When  horrors  thickened  around  him,  a|s  Lu- 
cifer faimsdf,  he  deemed  to  find  his  own 
kingdom. 

Like  the  king  of  terror^  he  appeared  to 
awe   the  very  earth;  for  it  heaved,  as  it 
were,  heneath  his  feet  as  he  passed  along. 
His  rapid  footsteps  kept  pace  with  the  ani- 
mal which  he  led.  Nothing  could  impede  bis 
progress;;  wood  and  water  yielded  before  him. 
When  the  forest  opposed  him,  levelling  the 
spreading  bramch^s  of  the  trees  with  his  arm, 
he  trod  the  foliage  down;  and,  when  the 
tremendous    castade,    pouring    impetuous 
frotn  the  heights,  stopped  the  way,  rushing 
throi^  the  torrent,  he  proclaimed  himself 
its  maater.      Then,    boldly  climbing    the 
heights  of  the  wild  scenery;,  his  flight  re- 
sembled that  x)f  the  javelin,  hurled  by  the 
powerfofl  arm  of  the  warrior ;  and  when  on 
tine  mountain's  brow,  regardless  of  the  spray 
which  frequenfiiy 'dreucbed  him,  he  looked 
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down  on  the  dark  chaos  below   with  the 
triumph  of  mastery. 

While  Eva  was  in  the  hands  of  this  ex- 
traordinary being,  as  though  spell-bound^ 
her  reason  seemed  to  sleep.  As  he  con- 
veyed her  through  the  weary  wild,  the  trepi- 
dation of  her  heart  alone  gave  evidence  that 
she  breathed:  without  motion  or  sound, 
she  seemed  as  if  life  had  departed.  In  truth, 
the  influence  that  possessed  her,  had  a  so- 
porific effect;  and  the  heaviness  lulled  her 
into  a  deep  and  lengthened  lethargy.  . 

It  was  as  if  something  in  the  atmosphere 
had  produced  this  langour,  and  closed  her 
eyes  to  all  surrounding  objects. 

Having  journied,  or  ^rather,  having  been 
transported,  over  the  most  intricate  paths  of 
the  Goid  Mountains,  into  a  new  region,  Na- 
ture began  to  wear  a  more  softened  ap- 
pearance ;  but  this  appearance  was  deceit- 
ful. Tfhe  country  was  fertile,  but  pestilen- 
tial ;  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate  so 
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overpowering,  that  it  induced  an  almost  in- 
vincible somnolency  in  the  traveller,  that 
oAen  threatened  to  prove  the  sleep  of  death, 
unless  thrown  off  by  exertion  Jtnd  exercise. 
This  perfidious  impression  affected  Eva^ 
and  the  strange  being  who  protected  her,  in 
order  to  break  the  fatal  lethargy,  would 
sometimes  call  aloud  among  the  deepest 
echoes  of  the  dell,  and  raise,  through  the 
lonely  solitude,  sounds  the  most  penetra- 
ting. 

Thus,  constantly  awoke,  yet  constantly 
sleeping,  in  a  strange  confusion,  Eva's 
thoughts  closed  over  the  past;  and  a  hea- 
venly calm  of  heart  at  length  absorbed  h^r 
senses.  Something  seemed  to  have  thrown 
a  veil  over  the  supposed  death  of  Edmund, 
and  a  trance  of  happy  feeling  had  succeeded 
the*  horror  in  her  mind.  She  slumbered, 
indeed,  in  balmy  forgetfulness,  and  a  cheer- 
ing visipn  visited  her.  Again,  she  thought 
that  she  went  about,  thus  houseless  and 
forlorn,  mourning  for  Edmund;  and  in  the 
idea  which  this  produced,   looking  up  to 
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Heaven^  often  imagined  she  saw  the  angel 
of  mortality  coming  in  a  cloud,  and  talcing 
he^  on  his  wings,  that  he  bore  her  towards 
the  sun.' 

Again,  as  if  in  a  dream,  she  heard  the 
song  of  her  country,  so  thrillingly  sweet,  so 
piercing,  that  the  deep- toned  melody,  as  it 
rose  and  swelled  in  the  air,  seemed  to  waft 
her  soul  to  its  native  Heaven.  The  pealing 
notes,  still  dwelling  on  her  ear,  affected  her 
heart,  and  she  sighed  a  soft  response  to  the 
mournful  lament,  which,  floating  on  the 
passing  gale,  seemed  to  conie  from  the  spirit 
'  of  Erin,  as  if  it  were  an  anthem  raised  to 
the  memory  of  her  native  land 

Throughout  this  journey,  Eva  was  indeed 
happily  insensible  of  every  passing  cir- 
cumstance; and  it  would  be  taking  up 
the  reader^s  time,  to  give  a  detail  of  the 
many  difficulties  which  must  naturally  have 
occurred  to  the  travellers.  She  had  little 
idea  of  the  personage  who  conducted  her; 
neither  did  she  know  any  thing  of  the  couo- 
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try  tfifough  \fhich  sb^  passed;  nor  that, 
during  this  weary  pilgrimage^  she  was  n>any 
times  on  the  point  of  ftimisbtng.  But  the 
unknown  still  surmounted  every  obstacle. 
Nothing  seemed  imattainable  to  him;  and, 
it  may  be  said  that,  almost  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  he  provided  for  her  sustenance. 
He  would  explore  the  most  intricate  paths; 
often  creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees 
among  the  thickets,  to  search  for  berries, 
when  nothing  better  could  be  had;  and 
even  climb  the  highest  trees,  or  scale  the 
almost  perpendicular  cliff,  to  look  for  birds* 
eggs  among  the  hollows  of  the  rock^.  It 
must  be  evident,  that  this  person  possessed 
superior  powers  of  body  and  mind;  and 
what  are  difficulties  to  such  a  one,  prompted 
by  enthusiasm  ?  Frequently,  as  we  men- 
tioned before,  during  this  painful  journey, 
Eva  startled  to  the  voice,  as  she  thought,  of 
Yasous,  and  at  such  times,  her  perturbed 
fancy  pictured  the  savage  shouting  in  the 
wilderness  in  search  of  her.  With  inexpres- 
sible terror  she  turned  from  the  appalling 
apprehension  of  the  vengeful  slave,  to  the 
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scarce  less  dreaded  form  of  him  who  seemed 
to  govern  her  destiny.  In  her  moments  of 
total  insensibility,  her  head  oflen  hung  on 
the  breast  of  the  tmknown  ;  while  she  slept 
and  started  alternately,  as  if  she  were  visited 
by  dreams  of  a  terrifying  nature ;  and  those 
intervals  were  again  succeeded  by  others  of 
calm  serenity.  At  length  arrived  on  the 
confines  of  this  pestilential  territory,  the 
entire  face  of  the  country  seemed  changed. 
Flowers  and  fruit  trees  appeared  scattered^ 
in  the  playfulness  of  Nature,  on  the  sides  of 
the  pathway,  and  a  delicious  perfume  em- 
balmed the  air. 

Beyond  this  smiling  scene,  the  sea  ap- 
peared at  a  distance,  and  the  solemn  mur- 
mur of  its  waves  was  distinctly  heard  in  the 
distance :  not  as  if  agitated  by  a  storm,  but 
as  if  provoked  by  the  breakers  that  sur- 
rounded the  rocky  shore,  and  which  form- 
ed an  obstacle  to  its  waves.  Being  now 
near  the  beach,  as  the  surges  broke  with  a 
furious  surf  against  it,  the  hollow  roar  of 
the  ocean,  resounding  deep  in  the  silence  of 
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nigbt>  its  plaintive  ^oundy  thrilling  througiii 
Eva's  hearty  roused  her  from  the  heaviness 
which  overpowered  her.  It  was  quite  dark^ 
and  she  was  yet  insensible  of  her  actual  si^ 
tuation.  The  unknoivn  was,  as  usual,  lying 
at  her  feet;  but  he  breathed  so  low  as 
to  be  scarcely  beard. 

Eva  had  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  past;  all 
was  as  if  it  had  been  a  vision.  The  terrible 
was  still  in  her  mind;  but  her  thoughts' 
were  all  in  confusion.  She  was  incapable 
of  any  solid  reflection ;  and  under  her  pecu- 
liar and  appalling  circumstancesj  the  para-' 
lyzing  effect  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  or 
that  a  female,  generally  so  susceptible  of  the 
passion  of  terror,  should  be  more  especially 
impressed  by  things  strange  and  unexpected, 
particularly  when  appearing  under  such 
equivocal  forms. 

The  ideas  of  blood  aind  murder  haunted 
Eva's  imagination  ?  nevertheless,  the  myste* 
rious  occupied  her  mind  so  mucli  at  pre- 
sent, as  to  divert  her  thoughts  fronfi  other 
subjects.     And  now,  as  she  reflected  on  all 
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the  horrors  w;hich  had  assailed  her;  as  she 
thought  on  that  most  terrific  scene,  when 
J  eft  by  herself  in  the  cavern  to  perish,  or 
perhaps,  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts^  with 
which  the  place  was  infested:  recurring  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  wolf,  and  the  death 
it  found  from  the  arroyv  of  her  nnysterious 
and  unknown  protector;  as  also  her  be- 
ing  carried  off,  preserved,  and  cherished, 
by  the  same  wonderful  being:  the  entire 
seemed  to  partake  of  supernatural  agency, 
and  she  was  almost  inclined  to  doubt  the 
reality. 

Once  more,  hoin^ever,  awakened  to  per- 
sonal safety — ^'  Where  am  I?'*  thought  she, 
**  and  with  whom?"  Her  imaginatioa 
warmed  to  the  question;  apd  her  brain 
seaning  to  turn  round,  she  was  obliged  to 
press  her  forehead  tightly  with  both  her 
hands. 

The  morning  now  began  to  break,  and  the 
6rBt  lighl  fiolyed,  in  some  degree,  the  mys- 
tery whfCh  involved  the  guardian  of  the 
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princess.  She  beheld  the  giant  form  again; 
but  not,  as  hitherto,  in  any  way  that  she 
could  rtiake  even  a  remark  on  the  appear- 
ance. He  was  stretched  on  the  earth,  and 
corpse  like :  along  cloak  was  wrapped  round 
his  body,  and  the  hood  covered  his  head. 
A  sudden  chill  came  over  Eva,  and  a  damp 
seized  on  her  heart;  the  cold  dew  poured 
down  her  forehead ;  for  a  moment  she  feared 
to«breathe,  but  terror  prevailing,  at  length, 
a  cry  escaped  her.  The  dreaded  object  rose, 
and  hurrying  towards  her  with  outstretched 
arms,  she  now,  for  the  6rst  time,  had  a 
foil  view  of  that  most  equivocal  being.  The 
face  was  not  human,  it  was  a  mask.  The 
under  garments  were  black,  and  his  legs 
uid  feet  were  protected  by  a  kind  of  buskins. 

Fiend  or  niortal,  she  determined  to  address 
him;  but  the  weakness  of  the  woman 
giving  way  to  every  feeling  and  interest, 
she  fell  back  on  his  near  approach,  and  her 
senses  again  forsook  her -.. 

Eva  knew  nothing  more  of  what  passed 
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tilt  ^^he  found  herself  at  sea.  She  was  Ijing 
in  a  sort  of  cot,  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  vessel,  the  rolling  of  which  alone  ex- 
plained where  she  was.  '  There  was  no  per- 
son visible;  however,  she  could  perceive  an 
air  of  coiFiifort  throughout  the  littl.e  cabin 
which  she  occupied^  that  inspired  heir  with 
confidence.  But,  as  she  turned  other  extra- 
ordinary particulars  over  in  her  mind,  the 
wonders  of  her  situation  and  its  circum- 
stances powerfully  affected  her. 

Grief  and  terror  had  shaken  her  system, 
and  the  strength  of  her  understanding  was 
greatly  enervated^ 

Thus  weakened  in  body  and  mind,  she 
yielded  to  the  reveries  of  superstition.  The 
retrospect  of  all  that  had  happened  flashed 
on  her  imagination,  and  she  was  unable  to 
dismiss  from  her  thoughts  the  terrible  and 
mysterious  appearances  that  had  of  latedis* 
turbed  her, 

Tiie  black  mask  was  stiil  present  to  her 
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alarmed  fancy,  and,  the  more  she  dwea 
upon  it,  the  more  it  inflamed  her  mind  with 
images  of  horror.  Some  one  breathing  near 
arrested  her  attention,  and  she  slowly  raised 
her  languid  head.  Stealing  a  glance  around, 
her  eyes  fell  upon  the  still  dreaded  form  of 
Yasous 

Her  spirits  were  entirely  subdued;  and, 
trembling  and  dismayed,  she  sunk  sense- 
less on  her  pillow 

It  was  many  weeks  before  she  recollect- 
ed herself,  and  when  a  dawn  of  returning 
reason  dispelled  the  mist  in  which  her  mind 
had  been  involved,  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  her  fate  once  mpre  awakened 
her  attention,  and  restored  her  in  a  degree 
to  recollection. 

She  was  conscious  that  she  bad  been  at 
^a:  how  long  she  knew  not.;  but  finding 
herself  now  transported  into  a  new  region, 
her  eyes  glancing  round,  she  beheld  what 
appeared  to  her  a  fairy  scene..    She  was 
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lying  0ti  a  couch,  in  a  sumptuous  apart- 
ment, lighted  with  a  number  of  wax  tapers. 
Mirrors  of  a  most  dazzling  lustre  covered 
the  wainscotted  pannels,  and  the  brilliancy 
was  almost  too  great  for  reality. 

Every  thing  about  her  partook  of  the 
same  kind  of  splendour.  Soft  music  was 
playing,  incense  was  fuming  amidst  the 
brightness,  and  rosy  nymphs,  fair  as  the 
graces,  were  attending  with  baskets  of  fraits 
and  flowers  in  their  hands. 

Eva  could  not  utter  a  wof)*d.  Astonish- 
ment had  chained  down  the  power  of 
speech;  the  attendants,  bowing  down  in 
silence,  seemed  to  acknowledge  her  as  their 
mistress. 

Folding  doors  now  opened,  as  if  by 
magic,  into  an  elegant  saloon.  A  groap 
of  female  dancers,  in  radiant  habits,  and 
blooming  as  Hebe,  came  on,  led  by  a  ma- 
jestic figure,  dressed  as  a  midstret,  with  his 
harp  slang  over  his  shoulder. 
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H^  ware  hb  eawl,  which  completely  coh* 
^afed  his  face;  and  it  was  reiharkable,  that 
hf  retimd  behind  a  screen;  when,  on  a 
sfidden,  the  airy  troop  withdrawing  to  a  pro- 
per distance  from  Eva,  began  dancing  to 
the  sound  of  iftvisible  musical  instruments. 
The  fantastic  splendour  of  this  spectacle, 
together  ,with  the  grandeur  of  the  whole 
scene,  awakening  the  imagination,  a  thou- 
Mftd  fanciful  images  floated  in  the  mind  of 
the  prittcess.. ...... -..v.. .,Th€  dancers  now  re- 
tiring, an  inspiring  strain  was  raised,  as  she 
thought,  behind  the  screen;  and  she  in- 
dulged in  a  train  of  emotions,  full  of  delight, 
but  wild  and  visionary. 

^' Surrounded  by  my  sister  nymphs,'* 
thought  she,  "  and  treated  as  their  queen, 
am  I  come  thus  to  live  among  the  fabled 
^ngs  wbo  are  iS;upposed  to  inhabit  Ely- 
sium 1  Have  I  thrown  off  the  habit  of  mor- 
tality, and  is  this  luppy  place  to  be.  my 
future  home?'' 

The  air   bore  no  sounds  but  those  of 
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sweetness ,  and,  as  she  listen^  to  the  mu- 
sic, certain  thrilling  sensations  seemed  to 
possess  her  heart,  which  vibrated  in  unison 
with  the  tones  of  the  instrument.  Inspira- 
tion 'was  in  the  strain.  She  thought  the 
Bard  of  the  West  was  again  awake;  and 
once  more  harkened  with  delight  to  the 
^*  Song  ofCarryL'' 

The  con(;ealed  minstrel  was  the  sweet 
musician,  and  as  he  bent  before  his  harp 
and  struck  the  harmonious  strings,  as  though 
to  soothe  or  charm  the  mind,  which  had 
been  a  prey  to  madness  and  despair*,  be 
raised  the  very  soul  to  a  climax  of  delight! 
And  now  giving  his  v^ice  to  the  proud 
triumphs  of  the  harp,  thus  sang  the  praises 
of  his  native  Ifind. 

*'  It  was  very  common  for  insane  persons  to  be  restored 
to  reason  by  the  power  of  the  harp,  and  the  trial  was  bt" 
quently  put  in  practice  with  success  by  the  ancient  Irish. 
We  have  also  very  good  authority  for  the  efficacy  of  the 
harp,  on  a  similar  occasion^  in  the  sacred  story,  of  Dafid 
hairing  charmed  the  evH  spirit  from  SauL- 
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THE  MINSTREL'S  SONG. 

When  lore  and  my  duty  to  glory  inspire  me,    , 
I  gize  irith  delight  on  the  badder  and  shield ; 
I  feel  in  my  heart  that  the  ardoars  which  fire  roe 
Could  ne'er  to  invaders  our  liberties  yield. 
Then,  proad  Scandinavian*,  thy  overtures  scorning, 
I'd  rise,  though  alone,  in  the  Green  Island's  cause. 
And  hail,  in  remembrance,  the  first  happy  morning, 
When  MACONNf  the  Brave  gained  the  people's  applause. 

The  infidel  banners  of  OdinX  were  streaming 

Along  the  bright  shores  of  the  Emerald  Land ; 

The  steel  of  the  North  in  the  sunbeams  was  gleaming> 

And  each  hardy  foe- man  bore  faggot  and  brand. 

But  soon  from  the  mountains  of  Blania  desc^ndrng^ 

The  legions  of  Tarak  ponr'd  thick  o'er  the  plains; 

They  cried,  ''  'tis  the  Cross  and  our  Harp  we're  de* 

fending," 
Then  sprinkled  the  soil  with  the  blood  of  the  Danes, 

Oh!  bless'd  be  our  Erin,  her  sens,  and  her  daughters ; 
And  bless'd  be  the  Shamrock  that  decks  her|;reen  sod, 

^  This  allodei  to  the  iavitation  which  Edmand  received  to 
join  in  a  descent  on  his  country. 

f  Macom  M  the  Brave,  or  Ctfim  of  the  Hundred  BattUi,de(e%itA 
the  Danes  in  the  sixth  centnry. 

X  Odin  was  the  idol  worshipped  at  the  time  by  the  Scandi- 
naviant. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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May  no  foreign  reptiles  pollute  her  pure  waters*> 
Nor  e'er  in  her  woodlands  take  up  their  abode. 
And  oh !  may  the  fair  still  prove  true  to  the  lovers 
Ti'ho  spread^  far  and  wide  among  strangers,  their  fame; 
May  they  call  ii-om  their  wanderings  the  heart-'broken 

rovers. 
To  give,  once  again,  to  their  country  a  name ! 

Then  Erin,  once  more,  'midst  the  nations  shall  flourish; 
Shall  raise  her  proud  head  o'er  theiiigh-sounding  ^ave, 
The  deeds  of  past  ages,  reviving,  shall  nourish 
The  "  Spirit  of  Song"  in  the  hearts  of  the  brave. 
Now  pass  round  the  goblet,  fill  high  while  you're  toasting 
The  mem'ry  of  those  who  distingmsh'd  have  been; 
And  a  thousand  years  hence  may  our  children  say, 

boasting, 
"  That  such  were  the  heroes  of  Erin  the  Green" 

Revived  by  the  power  of  music  to  life 
and  reason^  a  feeling  of  joy  now  warmed 
the  heart  of  the  princess,  and  her  mind  was 
resigned  and  cahn.  A  tear,  like  heaven's 
ow&balm,  stole  to  her  eye;  it  was  refresh- 
ing to  sense  as  is  the  soft  drop  to  nature; 
and  sighing  with  rapture,  a  beautiful  and 
anhnating  glow  overspread  her  countenance. 

*  Most  of  the  wells  or  springsi  iu  Ireland,  haye  been  deemed 
holy,  nn^  have  tp  tbishovr  a  patron  saint. 
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She  bent  her  face  over  her  hands,  and 
bathing  them  in  tears,  murmured  faintly, 
"O  Edmund!  Edmund!"  The  minstrel 
sprang  up,  and  drawing  near  Eva,  stood 
with  clasped  hands  contemplating  the  form 
of  beauty  wasted  by  grief;  yet,  in  his  eyes, 
the  ruin  was  still  lovely.  His  tears  flowed  j 
but  a  sudden  recollection  caused  a  blush  to 
pass  over  the  pale  face  of  the  minstrel,  and 
smote  at  heart,  he  sunk  gradually  on  his 
knees  beside  her,  but  it  was  in  devotion  he 
knelt  Eva  perceived  him  not;  her  eyes 
were  closed,  in  the  first  instance,  with  deep 
thinking,  and  now  she  had,  through  a  feel- 
ing of  exquisite  pleasure  and  peace,  fallen 
into  a  sweet  and  tranquil  slumber,  but  love 
was  awake  in  the  scene.  She  dreamt  of  her 
father  and  of  green  Erin.  Once  more  the 
idea  of  Edmund  revived,  by  dear  remem- 
brances mingled  with  hope,  and  her  coun- 
try, her  dear  country,  was  the  next  image 
which  presented  itself  to  her  fancy. 

She  imagined  that  she  had  arisen  into 
another  worlds  and  that  her  kindred  spirits 
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had  met  her  in  heaven.  It  was  a  happy 
vision,  and  she  awoke  with  a  feeling  of  me- 
lancholy regret,  resembhng  that  we  expe- 
rience at  parting  from  those  we  love. 

The  bright  character  of  her  friend  and 
lover  was  pictitred  in  her  soul,  and  glowed 
withlife;  although  she  could  not  recognise 
anything  that  could  immediately  identify 
him  ivith  the  present  scenes.  She  felt,  how- 
ever, as  if  the  hero  was  not  lost,  for  his 
image  could  never  leave  her. 

Raising'  her  head  from  th^  pillow  of  rest, 
she  gazed  once  more  around.  The  magni- 
ficence of  the  chamber  was  still  dazzling, 
and  the  fairy  scene  of  the  preceding  night 
was  in  her  mind.  All  seemed  as  if  the  en- 
chantment was  to  continue.  Sweet  voices 
and  musical  instruments  once  more  arrested 
her  attention. 

The  former  assemblage  of  young  and 
beautiful  girls  again  attracted  her  notice; 
and  the  lovely  group    advancing,    bowed 
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their  heads  before  the  princess,  seeming  to 
wait  her  commands. 

She  courteously  addressed  them,  request- 
ing to  know  where  she  was;  and  to  whom 
indebted  for  her  present  situation!  The 
ladies,  however,  to  her  no  small  surprise, 
were  silent;  and  when^  after  some  time, 
they  began  to  speak,  it  was  in  a  language 
quite  unintelligible  to  her. 

The  circumstance  was  certainly  very  em- 
barrassing, and  Eva  scarcely  knew  what  to 
think.  But  the  attendants  made  signs  of 
devotion  and  respect,  and  seemed  emulous 
to  testify  their'zeal,  by  assisting  her  to  rise* 
When  dressed,  an  elegant  repast  wasserved, 
and  Eva  having  taken  her  .seat  at  the  table, 
the  attendants  stood  round,  and,  smiling 
cordially,  seemed  to  invite  her  to  eat,  with 
the  most  friendly  hospitality.  Tranquillized 
by  degrees,  and  feeling  something  like  hope 
in  her  heart,  she,  with  an  amiable  confidence, 
partook  of  the  refreshments,  and,  with  a 
sweet  and  timid  glance  at  the  attendants. 
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expressed  a  generous  meaning,  which  coiild 
be  well  understood  as  thanks.  The  women 
were  sensibly  affected,  and  tears  coming  to 
tlieir  eyes,  as  if  those  of  joy  ^nd  sympathy 
were  blended  or  mingled  together,  impressed 
the  princess  with  such  a  feeling,  that,  deli- 
vering herself  up  to  the  impulse  which  was 
excited  in  her  mind,  she  set  her  heart  at  rest. 
*' The  place,  a^  everything  about  it," 
said  she,  **  have  certainly  the  appearance  of 
something  merely  visionary ;  but,  since  I 
feel  real  comfort,  and  the  airy  beings  about 
me  are  so  very  friendly  and  kind,  I  have  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 

We  are  aware  of  the  temporary  derange- 
ment of  Eva*s  intellects.  Violent  shocks  had 
impaired  her  nerves;  and  a  kind  of  periodi- 
cal delirium  was  the  unhappy  consequence. 
This  might  be  called  the  first  dawning  of 
her  reason  for  some  months.  She  now 
seemed  to  awake,  as  if  from  a  trance,  for 
she  scarcely  remembered  any  thing  with 
certainty,  since  the  first  failure  of  her  mind; 
the  cause  of  which  has  been  already  re- 
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corded.  The  whole  of  the  lamentable  period, 
since  that  event,  even  to  the  present,  might 
be  called  a  blank  in  her  existence;  and,  at 
this  time,  she  was  so  much  enervated,  that 
her  sense  of  things  appeared  to  be  greatly 
weakened. 

The  romance,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of 
her  present  situation,  was  perhaps  assisted 
by  every  thing  that  could  tend  to  encourage 
the  impressions  on  her  mind. 

It  was  the  power  of  music  that  restored 
Eva  to  her  senses;  and,  as  she  listened 
to  the  soothing  sounds,  she  thought  herself 
in  some  fairy  "  isle  of  delight  J' 

The  scenery  around  was  beautifully  pic- 
turesque. Imagine  a  sweet  valley,  closed  in 
by  prodigious  craggy  mountains,  whose 
nearly  perpendicular  sides  formed  a  wall, 
which  sheltered  from  the  blast  the  beauteous 
and  smiling  face  of  Nature.  The  green 
trees,  mingled  with  the  bright  herbage,  or- 
namented the  ground,  or  carvings  of  the  deil. 
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that  stretched  dowu  from  the  bases  of  the 
steep  cliffs,  rising  abruptly  above  eachother, 
till  the  long  shade  of  clouds,  floating  below 
their  barren  points,  decided  the  character 
of  the  landscape. 

This  immense  amphitheatre,  which  screen- 
ed the  glen,  appeared  to  admit  only  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  As  the  eye  wandered  over  the 
romantic  scenery,  an  awful  chasm  in  the 
cliffs,  that  seemed  to  retain  an  impression 
of  some  convulsion  of  Nature,  opened  un- 
expectedly on  the  sight,  and  admitted  a 
partial  view  of  the  great  sea,  rolling  be- 
loiy  gigantic  precipices,  which,  as  with  the 
force  of  enchantment,  stood  triumphant 
above  the  rage  of  elements,  and  defied  the 
impetuous  approaches  of  that  ocean,  whose 
threatening  waves  dashed  with  continued 
force  against  their  foundations. 

Such  a  bulwark  looked,  indeed,  like  tbe 
assigned  guard  of  that  happy  country* 
where  music,  $o&  as  the  air^  seemed  to 
breathe  in  every  thing.    The  gentle  sound 
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of  the  distant  wave ;  the  tremulous  motion 
of  the  leaves,  flattering  in  the  cool  sea 
breeze;  the  sweeter  measure  of  the  sailor's 
oar,  now  murmuring  near  the  beech;  the 
humming  of  bees,  even  the  perfume  of 
flowers,  in  this  charming  place,  had  a  mu- 
sical effect,  for  a  chastened  harmony  seemed 
to  govern  all. 

Eva's  melancholy  was  soothed,  and  she 
took  delight  in  exploring  all  the  recesses  of 
this  sweet  romantic  vale.  Leaning  on  her 
maids,  she.  would,  sometimes  ramble  down 
to  the  sea- shore,  and  seating  herself  among 
the  rocks,  watch  the  rising  tide  in  its  ap- 
proaches, or  follow  it,  while  receding  ftom 
the  land. 

Whenever  she  observed  a  distant  sail,  her 
soid,  evermore  full  of  her  country,  felt  the 
inapression  that,  perhaps,  the  stately  vessel 
l>ore  away  for  her  much  loved  Erin^  In 
this  manner,  indulging  the  dear  idea  of  her 
^tive  land,  she  passed  whole  days;  and 
frequently  the  bright  grandeur  of  amo^A>- 
^bt  sea  lighted  her  homeward. 
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After  being  resident  about  a  month  in 
this  place,  one  evening  Eva  wandered,  as 
usual^  along  the  sequestered  shore.  Sunk 
in  a  state  of  reflection,  produced  by  a  view 
of  the  mighty  waters,  as  seen  by  the  full 
light  of  the  moon,  she  was  roused  from  her 
meditation  by  the  sound  of  distant  music, 
a  sound  which  never  failed  in  its  effect  on 
her. 

As  the  harmony  swelled  melodious  on  the 
breeze,  with  a  wild  expression  of  joy,  she 
clapped  her  hands,  and  uttering  a  kind 
of  involuntary  response,  '•  Erin  go  Bragh" 
was  pronounced  spontaneously  by  her 
lips. 

A  ship,  dressed  in  the  gay  colours  of  her 
country,  was  at  anchor  near  the  shore,  and 
the  jolly  crew  were  enjoying  themselves  on 
deck.  They  sang  together  the  popular  song 
of  tl^ir  native  land,  and  the  chorus  floated 
on  the  gale,  like  the  blessed  requiem  of  the 
sainted  bards.  It  was  the  anniversary  of 
•Saint  Patrick^  and  the  well-toned  voices  of 
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his  festive  sons  reverberated  along  the  stran- 
ger shore,  in  honour  and  celebration  of  the 
day*. 

The  evening  hour  is  insinuating,  and  a 
k  ind  of  stealing  softness  in  the  scene  brought 
images  the. most  dangerous  to  Eva's  mind. 
She  thought  of  her  lost  friends  and  fellow 
sufferers,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Macrobii; 
and,  starting  at  the  remembrance  of  Ed- 
mund, her  beating  heart  seemed  to  say^ 
^'  Where  is  he  now  ?  where  is  the  pride  of 
Erin?". 

Tears  and  sighs  answered  the  appeal,  and 
there  was  a  degree  of  confusion  in  her  ideas^ 

not  unlike  the  approach  of  madness.    She 

j» 

*  The  song  aUoded  to,  is  sttpposed  to  be  tiiat  iridck 
ivas  then  called  the  '^  Glenn  of  Laitk.''  It  yidis^  at  tj^ 
period,  one  of  the  most  popular  songs  of  the  country ;  and 
sang*  generally;  at  all  the  festivals  of  the  Irish.  It 
began  thus: 

<'  0  Glenn  of  Laith !  0  Glenn  of  Laith  f 
'  ''Where  the  spirits  ofthis  bards  find  rest; 
''  Ib  life  and  in  death,  e^eii  with  our  latest  bfjeatb, 
''  We'll  sing  of  thee,  fyr  «yer  bleaf  V\  ^ 
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wa^,  howevery  again  called  to  recollection^ 
by  the  repetition  of  the  harmony  and  song. 

She  knew  the  voices  to  be  those  of  her 
countrymen;  and,  unable  to  contain  her 
transport,  waye$i  her  handkerchief  in  the 
ain  The  lively  greeting  soon  caught  the 
attention  of  those  on  board;  and,  the  figure^ 
^  the  princess  being  distinguishable,  a  boal^ 
was  lowered  down,  and  several  of  the  strip's' 
company  jumping  into  it,  the  oars  began  to' 

It  was  after  sun- set:  the  tide  was  coming 
in,  and,  as  the  barge  rapidly  approached, 
thelights  and  shades  of  evening,  thrown  on 
the  bright  surface  of  an  unagitated  sea, 
heightened  the  gallant  appearance  of  4Ae 
party.  -  ' 

Spears  and  breast-plates  glittered  in  the 
last  upwar4  bedims  of  the  sun,  and  showed 
the  dresses  of  the  ^warriors  as  they  glided  oil 
An  armorial  coat  and  plume  denoted  that  a 
chief  was  among  them. 
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The  two  female  attendants,  who  waited 
on  Eva,  aware  that  there  was  danger  to  be 
apprehended,  signified,  by  gestures,  their 
alarm;  and  the  princess  herself,  at  length 
sensible  of  the  thoughtlessness  of  that  part  of 
her  conduct,  which  had  attracted  the  notice 
of  these  people,  and,  seeking  tp  escape,  ran 
towards  the  vale  for  safety.  But,  soon  out 
oftreath,  she  was  overtaken  by,  the  war- 
riors, who  uttered  a  shout  of  triumph ;  and 
the  chief,  throwing  up  his  visor,  seized  ,the 
trembling  Eva,  and  forcibly  carried  her  off. 
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CHAP  III. 


An  Irish  prince,  who  had  been  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  court  of  Britain,  was  the  per- 
son into  whose  hands  Eva  had  now  fallen. 
The  vessel  had  Iain  'to,  that  the  company 
n)ight  the  better  celebrate-  the  birth-day  of 
their  tutelar  saint:  As  the  animating  gob- 
let went  round,  the  wine  warmed  itsTOtaries^ 
and  it  being  reported  to  the  chief,  that  a 
lady  was  hailing  them  from  the  shore,  the 
gallantry  of  the  Irishman  answering  to  the 
call,  immediately  set  off  in  search  of  an  ad- 
venture. 

When  Eva  was  overtaken,  she  saw  and 
knew,  but  too  late,  her  mortal  foe.  FfiRGUS 
was  the  chieftain;  and  immediately  recog- 
nizing the  princess  of  Erin,  with  a  brutal 
violence,  he  caught  her  up  in  his  arms.    A 
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savage  joy  was  in  his  looks;  and,  with  a 
Satanic  laugh,  he  hastened  with  her,  exult* 
ingly,  to  the  boat.  They  pulled  away  for 
the  ship,  which  was  ordered  to  slip  her  cable 
and  proceed  instantly  to  sea. 

Eva,  terribly  alarmed  at  her  .present  situ- 
ation, relapsed  into  her  former  melancholy. 
She  prayed  to  be  released,  and  landed  again 
on  the  happy  shore  she  had  been  forced 
from;  but  no  entreaties,  nor  tears,  nor 
prayers,  could  move  the  "  Ruthless  Red*^  to 
pity.  But  this  cannot  be  wondered  at^ 
when  the  reader  is  informed,  that  this  pert, 
son  had  views  of  a  political  nature,  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  princess. 

Oh  this  account  he  respected  her :  she 
was  accordingly  taken  proper  care  of  during 
the  voyage;  and,  when  landed,  was  imme- 
diately conducted  to  her  father. 

Her  delirium  was  now  at  its  height.  Men- 
tally annihilated,  she  knew  no  one;  and 
looking,  a3  she  did^  the  very  image  of  de« 
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spair,  pale  and  emaciated,  what  were  the 
feelings  of  the  tyrant,  when  his  distracted 
child  stood  before  him  ? 

Her  situation  would  have  subdued  the 
most  savage  heart ;  and,  conscience  struck, 
he  fell  on  his  face  at  her  feet.  But  the  ud* 
happj^  Eva  was  insensible  even  to  the  tears 
of  her  father.  *  The  malady  in  her  heart  was 
seated  deep,  and  nothing  could  be  found  to 
rotise  her  from  her  lethargic  state^ 

Like  a  statue  of  despair  she  sat/ silent  and 
immovable^  from  morning  till  night  3be 
had  no  tears  to  shed,  but  was  continually 
wiping  her  eyes,  as  if  she  imagined  she  had 
been  weeping.  Her  looks,  vacant  and  wild, 
were  bent  on  the  ground ;  and  her  hands, 
occasionally  entangled  in  her  long  black 
hair,,  gave  an  expression  of  disorder  to  her 
whole  appearance,  perhaps  the  most  dread- 
ful that  can  be  conceived. . 

Every  means  was  tried  for  her  recovery, 
but  without  effect     Mekmcholy  madness 
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is  always  the  most  obstinate^  and  her  case 
was  deemed  hopeless.  From  the  extreme 
debility  of  the  sufferer,  it  was  the  general 
opinion;  that  the  close  of  the  dreadful  scene 
was  at  hand.  The  king,  her  father,  was 
excessively  affected,  and  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  sorrow,  was  frequently  heard  to  accuse 
himself.  Torn  by  rpmorse,  and  deploring 
his  former  harshness,  it  seemed  to  be  now 
his  object  to  amelior&te  the  agony  of  his 
daughter. 

Every  thing  her  taste  was  known  to  relish 
formerly,  all  the  little  fancies  of  her  youth, 
were  now  exhibited  to  her  view,  and  MaGA, 
her  faithful  nurse,  attended  her  couch.  As 
she  gazed  at  the  almost  lifeless  victim,  once, 
and  ever,  dear  to  her  heart,  nearly  frantic 
herself  with  grief,  that  affectionate  creature 
seemed  to  live  only  that  she  might  close  the 
eyes  of  her  darling  child. 

To  this  end,  as  MaGa,  one  night,  watch* 
ed  beside  the  bed  of  the  princess,  a  soft 
melody  in  the  air  caught  her  attention  j 
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the  simple  woman,  believing  it  was  the  song 
of  the  Banshee* y  to  sooth  the  last  pangs  of 
the  departing  soul,  began  to  cross  herself 
and  tell  her  beads. 

The  princess  was  sleeping,  more  tranquil- 
ly than  usual;  but  the  nurse,  now  sprinkling 
her  most  plentifully  with  holy  water,  caused 
her  to  awake. 

The  song  had  ceased,  but  after  a  pause 
of  a  few  moments,  the  songster,  resum- 
ing his  wild  lay  with  additional  pathos,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  sweet  and  simple 
itrain  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  nurse, 

*  There  are  many  curiotts  storiei  told  of  the  tWu  of 
the  Banshee,  to  some  families,  previous  to  the  death  of 
any  of  its  members.  Even  to  this  day,  the  better  orders 
of  the  people,  in  many  parts, of  Ireland;  give  credence  to 
these  stpries;  and  are  fully  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  the 
ghostly  visitations.  I  know  several  old  Irish  families, 
vrhich  the  Banshee  is  said  to  follow;  and  hope  the  reader 
will  not  be  surprised  when  1  say,  that  I  'have  myself 
beard  that  noise,  at  night,  which  the  conunon  people  call 
tlie  "  Cry  of  the  Banshee.'* 
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for  it  was  calculated  to  charm  mdancholy 
itself. 

Eva  was  all  over  in  a  glow.  It  was  long, 
very  long,  since  her  he;art  had  trembled  to 
any  thing  like  pleasure^  and  now  the  tender 
throbbing  returned  to  the  soul  of  mourning 
lovef. 

Raising  her  head  and  looking  towards  the 
window,  in  the  spirit  of  the  native  bard,  she 
seemed  to  say,  "  Whose  voice  is  that,  loud 
as  the  wind,  but  pleasant  as  the  harp  of 
Edmund  ?''  It  is  my  love  in  the  light  of 
Steels  but  sad  is  his  darkened  brozo.** 

Rising,  she  hurried  to  the  casement,  and 
looking  through  the  lattice,  beheld  the  inin« 
Btrel  in  the  moon  light. 

His  cassock  of  green  floated  in  the  breeze, 
his  head  was  uncovered,  and  his  lyre  hung 
at  his  side.  A  thick  mist  was  falling,  and, 
as  the  cold  rain  dropped  on  the  bosom  of 
the  melodist,  Eva  shed  a  tear  of  sympathy; 
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and,  pointing  towards  his  dripping  garments, 
as  though  she  wished  to  shelter  him  from 
the  storm ;  holding  up  her  hands,  she  sunk 

imploringly  on  her  knees* The 

king  was  called  up^  and  the  change  in  the 
princess,  being  ascribed  to  the  harmonic 
powers  of  this  travelling  minstrely  he  was 
taken  into  the  palace;  and,  by  the  advice 
of  the  chaplain,  who  was  at  once  priest  and 
physician,  the  son  of  song  was  retained  to 
perform,  at  intervals,  for  the  prinqess,  as 
occasion  might  require,  in  the  same  manner 
he  had  at  first  attracted  her. 

He  accordingly  sang  and  played  in  the 
night  time  under  her  window,  and  Eva  gra* 
dually  showed  signs  of  returning  reason. 

While  thus  soothed  by  the  harmony,  she 
embraced  her  nurse  and  even  her  father, 
who  frequently  visited  her;  and  in  a  short 
time  she  appeared  to  have  become  cooipa* 
ratively  sensible. 

*  See  the  originstl  song,  a  translation  of  which  is  in 
the  Appendix.  It  is  called,  in  Irish, ''  Eman  ac  Krniek." 
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It  was  remarkable  that  the  miostrel  now 
disappeared.  He  had  vanished,  as  it  were, 
in  a  moment:  no  trace  of  him  was  to  be 
found,  as  if  he  had  been  some  supernatural 
being.  During  his  residence  in  the  palace, 
certain  singularities  of  dress  and  manner 
seemed  to  set  at  nought  "  the  world's  dread 
laugh."  The  little  care  he  took  of  his  per- 
son had  brought  dowii  on  him  much  of  that 
wild  conjecture  and  ribald  jesting  which 
always  attends  whosoever  presumes  to  de- 
viate from  the  prescribed  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  life  'y  or,  to  express  it  more  clearly, 
who  ventures  to  think  or  act  differently  from 
other  people. 

The  minstrel  appeared  to  be  an  unhappy 
wanderer.  He  said  he  had  been  hardly 
treated  by  the  world,  and  seemed  at  times 
deeply  afflicted.  The  sorrows  he  felt  ap- 
peared to  have  absorbed  all  his  ideas;  and 
because  he  was  careless  of  a  fold  in  his  gar- 
ment, or  of  anointing  his  beard  for  the  ban- 
quet*;   because  he   wished  to    avoid  the 

*  It  was  the  cnstom  of  the  ancient  Irtsh  hards,  Ifke 
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unfeeling  throngs  and  in  the  homage  of  tears 
was  known  to  pay  sweet  and  simple  Nature 
her  rights— in  short,  because  the  mourner 
wept  oftener  than  the  modes  of  the  world 
will  allow,  and  sought  in  privacy  this  sad 
indulgence,  the  MOCKERS  of  sorrow  look 
occasion  to  scoff  at  and  disbelieve  the  faith- 
ful  sentiments  of  his  heart.  And  now  that 
his  flight  was  proclaimed,  their  malign  in- 
terpretations and  unseemly  ridicule  mure- 
presented  him  in  every  thing. 

The  wits  of  the  household  said  the  min- 
strel was  a  lover  in  ^disguise;  and  some 
of  the  other  departments,  particularly  the 
fepnales,  wondered  if  he  was  a  7nan  at 
all!  The  king  himself  imagined  he  was 
some  person  who  had  a  design  upon  his 

those  of  Greece^  to  anoint  their  heards.  They  used  (or 
this  purpose  a  sweet  ointment  qomposed  of  the  wax  of 
the  virgin  bee,  and  oil,  impregnated  with  the  juice  of  aro- 
matic herbs.  We  have  the  authority  of  Anacreon  for 
this  pustom  among  the  Greeks, 

/'  Let  rich  perfumes  my  beard  bedew/* 
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crown ;  and  the  priests  thought  he  was  the 

devil*! 

It  was  certainly  remarkable  that,  during 
the  sojourn  of  that  person  at  the  palace,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  disappearing  suddenly, 
and,  after  absenting  himself  for  a  while,  he 
would  return  again  as  strangely.  If  any 
one  asked  him  rudely,  where  he  had  been, 
he  was  either  proudly  silent,  or  waggishly 
playful  J  and  frequently  replied  that  he  had 
been  in  the  Hills.  'However,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  never  left  the  palace  by 
any  of  the  common  passes,  as  the  guards 
had  positive  orders  not  to  suffer  him  to  go 
outside  the  gates.  This  circumstance, 
added  to  an  invincible  reserve  in  himself, 
together  with  an  air  of  loftiness  that  none 
could  resist,  had  an  imposing  effect.  In 
fine,  his  silent  obscurity,  his  commanding 
attitude,  the  very  flash  of  his  eye^  that  ^ome- 

*  It  will  be  recollected  by  the  reader,  that,  right  or 
^rong,  these  sentiments  were  in  accordance  with  the  opi* 
»iJons  of  the  times. 
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thing  about  him  which  repelled  fatniliarity, 
so  confounded  the  ignorant,  who  are  ever 
impressed  by  any  thing  strange,  that  they 
had  a  sort  of  unaccountable  fear  of  the 
man ;  and,  when  no  longer  in  view,  his  very 
departure  in  so  mysterious  a  manner  was  a 
fresh  subject  of  interest  to  them.  It  was 
reported  by  the  servants,  that  he  went  off 
m  aflame  of  Jir el 

Maga,  the  nurse,  in  cdmmon  with  un- 
taught minds,  was  very  fond  of  the  marvel- 
lous. She  lent  a  willing  ear  to  all  the 
wonderful  and  far-fetched  remarks  made  od 
the  minstrel;  and,  naturally  loquacious, 
amused  the  princess,  at  bed-time,  with  a 
thousand  stories  of  him  and  his  flight;  al- 
leging, that  an  old  woman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood had  seen  something  on  that  night  like 
a  castle,  going  right  before  the  wind,  and  a 
man  on  the  top,  dressed  in  white,  waviog 
a  bloody  flag.  The  cock  crew  at  sun-set; 
and  every  one  in  the  cabin  was  beat  black 
and  blue  as  they  lay  in  their  beds.  **  This," 
said  the  nurse,  <'  must  have  been  done  by 
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the  good  people  r  All  this  wild  inventioti 
was  repeated  by  Maga,  with  numerous  ad- 
ditions of  her  own;  and,  every  now  and 
then  looking  behind  her,  gravely  assured 
the  princess  that  the  minstrel  was  something 
not  right  I 

"  So  deep  and  so  dismal,"  said  she; 
"  never  spoke  to  the  people,  and  always 
talking  to  himself;  for  ever  wrapped  up 
and  hiding  his  face ;  never  got  a  right  look 
at  him;  so  stand-ofT,  and  so  stately;  his 
back  always  turned ;  and,  now  that  he  is 
gone,  nothing  to  be  heard  at  night  but  clap- 
ping of  doors,  winding-sheets  seen  in  the 
candles,  and  fires  burning  blue." 

Although  Eva  did  not  exactly  credit  all 
she  heard  in  this  way,  she  could  not  entire- 
ly resist  the  habitual  influence  of  her  nurse; 
and,  an  association  of  ideas  reviving  a  mys- 
terious something  in  her  mind,  as  she  re- 
membered that  happy  valley,  which  she 
called  *'  the  place  of  delight,"  as  slie 
thought  on  all  its  enchantments  and  re- 

VOL.  ]IL  E 
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fleeted  on  the  MUSIC,  which  was  the  9weet 
charm  there,  revolving  in  her  recollection  a 
certain  coincidence  of  circumstances,  she 
loved  to  think  that  some  friendly  pozcer 
watched  over  herj  and  indulging  herself  in 
a  thousand  fancies  concerning  the  minstrel, 
many  and  vague  were  the  caprices  of  her 
brain  on  that,  and  other,  doubtful  subjects. 

Meanwhile,  the  history  which  Eva  had 
given  of  herself  to  her  father,  released  him 
from  every  idea  of  apprehension  respecting 
Edmund,  which  had  hitherto  kept  him  in 
a  state  of  alarm.  He  relaxed  from  his  ha- 
bitual gloom,  and  having  been  originally 
what  the  Irish  call  a  good  hearty  fellow,  he 
once  more  devoted  himself  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
rigid  votaries  of  the  jolly  god  and  bis  bac- 
chanalian followers.  He  generally  passed 
the  night  drowning  care  in  the  fumes  of 
wine. 

Eva  was,  at  this  time,  rather  in  a  state  of 
convalescence ;  her  strength  slowly  return- 
ed,  but  peace  was  a  stranger  to  her  bosom. 
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A  vir1;uous  attachment  will  continue  faith- 
fill,  even  to  the  ashes  of  its  object ;  and,  in 
the  spirit  of  this  cherished  sentiment,  the 
princess  acted,  ever  since  the  event  by 
which  she  lost  her  lover.  Edmund  had  esta- 
blished a  throne  in  Eva's  heart ;  and  now 
that  she  believed  he  had  long  mingled  with 
the  dead,  her  deep  sorrow  and  tenderest  re- 
membrance enshrined  his  image  in  her 
heart.  Through  all  her  delirium,  she  en- 
couraged this  feeling  of  love,  disguised 
under  the  appearance  of  grief.  The  idea  of 
Edmund  burned  in  her  brainy  and  when 
restored,  in  a  degree,  to  sanity  of  mind,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  and  gratitude,  for  his  uniform 
tenderness,  affection,  and  generosity,  she 
had  a  monument^  raised  to  his  memory. 

*  It  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  customs  iu  Ireland 
to  erect  monuments  to  the  memory  of  departed  friends^ 
These  were  called  Leachu,  or  stones,  on  which  was  gc 
aerally  inscribed  the  Ogum,  or  secret  character,  of  the 
deceased ;  and  it  was  esteemed  a  sovereign  protection  to 
the  living,  who  might  be  induced  to  visit  the  tomb,  and  no 
less  potent,  in  guarding  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  It  has 
been  said,  that  the  Irish  derived  this  costom  from  the 
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But  she  could  not  well  revive  the  ^*  loved 
name"  in  the  face  of  her  father;  conse- 
quently, it  was  by  the  power  of  imagi- 
nation that  she  made,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  the  immortal  soul  visible 
in  the  character  that  would  record  Ed- 
mund*! 

True  grandeur  is  always  simple^  and 
images,  without  ornament,  produce  the 
greatest  effect.  Because,  being  nothing  pos- 
sitive,  they  describe  less  than  is  in  reality; 

northern  nations,  but  I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion;  I 
should  rather  be  induced  to  think  that  it  was  adopted  from 
the  Greeks. 

*  The  style  of  sepulchral  architecture,  in  which  this 
ideal  monument  was  supposed  to  be  erected,  is  calculated 
to  prove  what  we  have  uniformly  endeayoured  to  impress 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  in  the  course  of  this  work; 
namely,  that  the  Irish  most  certainly  derived  their  ifflme- 
diate  origin  irom  the  East,  which  might  have  been 
peopled,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Scythians,  who  were 
constantly  migrating  in  search  of  countries  more  fertile 
than  tlieir  own.  The  monument,  we  are  told  in  the 
story,  was  a  pyramid,  of  course,  of  Egyptian  origin.. 
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and  consequently  leave  much  to  the  imagjf 
nation.  It  is  thus  that  freedom  of  space 
forms  the  grand ;  and^  in  a  great  degree,  that 
we  arrive  at  all  that  isi  noble  and  beautiful 
in  the  universe. 

The  monumental  tribute  to  our  hero,  we 
are  informed,  was  in  the  form  of  a  pyra* 
mid ;  and,  from  the  light  style  of  the  build- 
ing, it  appeared  so  high,  that  the  summit 
seemed  lost  in  air.  The  base  was  surround- 
ed by  massy  pillars,  which  assisted  the  il- 
lusion, as  they  were  made  to  look  much 
smaller  than  they  really  were.  By  this 
means  the  great  height,  appearing  to  arrive 
at  the  clouds,  assumed  a  sublime  apd  touch- 
ing form;  and  above  all,  being  without  or- 
nament in  detail,  the  spaces  left  for  thought 
to  fill  up,  entirely  preserved  that  kind  of 
grandeur,  which  best  characterises  a  great 
original. 

The  monument  was  felevated  on  a  mount 
that  overlooked  the. palace  gardens;  and,  in 
the  disposition  of  the  edifice,  Eva  adopted 
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the  taste  of  the  ancients* 5  as  the  flowers  un- 
derneath, and  the  delicious  perfumes  con- 
stantly  ascending  from  them,  Sweetly  soften- 
ed the  idea  of  deaths  which  this  faint  em- 
blem of  immortality  brought  to  the  view. 

The  same  genius,  or  sentiment,  led  her  to 
decorate  the  altar  of  her  sacrificed  hopes 
with  flowers;  that  the  sun,  when  it  rose 
upon  the  monuibent,  might  shine  in  har- 
mony with  the  most  vivid  ideas  which  she 
bad  of  the  beautiful. 

A  plantation  of  laurels  and  myrtles,  to- 
gether with  a  profusion  of  roses  and  flowering 
shrubs,  which  bloomed  in  succession,  en- 


*  It  is  veil  knowD^  that  the  Greeks  used  flowers  h 
almost  every  one  of  their  ceremonies^  whether  oft 
religious  nature  or  otherwise.  They  decorated  the  vktiiii 
for  their  sacrifices  in  this  way;  they  strewed  flowcffM 
their  altars ;  they  spread  them  over  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  friends  and  relatives ;  and  indeed^  from  the  cradk  to 
the  grave^  flowers  seem  to  have  been  necessary  auxiliariei 
in  their  amusements,  their  triumphs,  and  their  victories; 
their  gtU&,  in  pain,  and  in  death.    • 
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circled  the  base  of  the  pyramid ;  and  the  ge- 
neral expression  of  these  triumphal  emblemsj 
this  wonderful  mixture  of  sadness  and  viva^ 
city^  mildness  and  severity,  in  the  applica- 
tion to  man,  was  like  the  different  combina- 
tions of  human  destiny,  or  the  designs  of  the 
divinity,  at  once  exhibited  to  our  view,  but 
hidden  from  our  comprehension. 

In  short,  this  memento  of  death  was 
made  as  much  as  possible  to  resemble  life ; 
from  a  conviction,  that  a  contemplation 
of  what  is  beautiful,  should  excite  religious 
feelings  in  the  human  mind. 

Eva  generally  visited  the  monument 
every  day;  and  bending  respectfully  before 
the  awful  pile,  sacred  to  truth  and  friend* 
ship,  as  she  pronounced  the  catholic  ejacu* 
lation  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  she 
offered  up  a  fervent  prayer,  from  the  bottoni: 
of  her  heart,  for  Edmund.  Then,  petitioning 
for  herself,  and  bathed  in  tears  of  devout 
repentance  and  love,  she  would  beseech  the 
blessed  in  heaven  to  pray  for  her. 
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She  arraigned  the  delicacy  of  that  prin- 
ciple which  combated  the  wishes  of  her 
lover,  in  respect  to  a  union  with  her,  as  the 
unhappy  cause  of  all  her  subsequent  misfor- 
tunes. And  when  she  thought  of  her  other 
faithful  friends,  involved  in  Edmund's  fate, 
self-reproach  sharpened  the  sentiment  of  re- 
gret in  her  breast,  and  she  deplored  it  even 
to  agony. 

Considering  events  and  feelings,  it  was 
a  principle  with  her  to  renounce  the  plea- 
sures of  life,  as  some  expiation  of  an  offence 
that  weighed  heavy  on  her  soul ;  but,  inde- 
pendent of  that  sense,  sorrow  overcame  her 
heart,  and  bending  under  a  load  of  grief, 
she  could  not  feel  any  charm  in  society. 
All  its  interests,  the  endearing  ties  of  friend- 
sfaip,  had  abandoned  her.  Hope  had  fled, 
and  from  that  moment  her  life  more  re- 
sembled a  state  of  inanition. 

Indeed,  her  melancholy  throughout  was 
a  fearful  repose;  and  since  she  resumed,  in 
some  degree,  her  senses,  she  possessed  a 
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kind  of  calm,  which  might  be  called  the  re- 
signation of  despair.  She  felt  an  unac- 
countable listlessness  that  rendered  her  inca- 
pa;ble  of  exertion  of  any  kind.  Conversation 
agitated  her,  for  the  vivacity  necessary  to 
support  it  was  gone ;  and  when  the  people 
endeavoured  to  cheer  her  spirits,  they  only 
increased  her  melancholy. 

But  there  are  certain  characters  who 
ciannot  enter  into  that  faculty  of  suffer- 
ing, which  tortures  the  meanb  of  happhiesd, 
in  a  mode  of  feeling  extremely  painful.  In 
a  word,  dejection  is  not  to  be  mitigated  by 
any  general  idea  of  felicity.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  gratification  which  vanity 
takes  to  itself,  at  the  expence  of  misery,  to 
talk  at  all  of  happiness,  according  to  the 
common  order  of  things,  to  that  being  who 
feels  himself,  or  herself,  an  exception  to  those 
common  blessings  which  Providence  gene- 
rally confers  on  mankind.  All  the  frivolous 
irritated  Eva,  but  silence  aud  meditation 
soothed  her  soul. 

It  wias,  however,*  ait  those  periods' of  the 
E5 
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day,  or  night,  religiously  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Edmund,  she  found  that  relief 
which  devotion  alone  can  impart  to  tbe 
oppressed  mind.  A  holy  enthusiasm  came 
over  her ;  and  when  she  went  to  visit  tbe 
monument,  sacred  to  her  departed  friend^ 
when  she  humbled  herself  before  the  re- 
cord of  her  sorrows,  always  at  that  mo- 
ment, by  the  force  of  something  superior  to 
herself,  she  felt  that  pure  sentiment  of  joy 
within,  that  would  express  tbe  relative 
between  the  soul  and  heaven.  Yes,  it  is 
true,  lively  and  tender  feelings  are  tbe 
purees  of  all  delightful  emotions  in  tbe 
mysteries  of  our  nature,  and  is  a  bappi|iess 
that  well  accords  with  religion. 

Eva  loving,  hoping,  and  praying,  w^ 
sensible  of  all  thi;3.  When  wrapt  in  pro- 
found enthusiasm,  she  felt  a  peaceful  bea- 
venly  impression,  a  jsofl  consolation  steal 
upon  her  heart  like  balmy  rest,  or  a  swaet 
forgetfulness  of  c^re. 

A  singular  confusion  of  sounds,  as  though 
they  had  been  psnl;  in  l^c  e^f^,  no  4ottbt,   i 
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contributed  to  produce  this  delightful  effect. 
In  short,  it  appeared  to  her  as  if  the  stones 
under  the  temple  had  vibrated  to  some 
magic  touch ;  and  ag^in,  the  response  was 
so  feeble  and  low,  it  resembled  more  the 
remembrance  of  music,  than  that  of  music 
itself. 

It  was  at  that  hour,  in  summer  time,  called 
the  close  of  day,  that  Eva  enjoying  the  beau- 
tiful spectacle  of  the  monument,  when  the 
celestial  shadows  of  evening  had  gathered: 
around ;  as  if  to  make  it  more  solemn  and 
affecting,  this  profound  harmony  under  the 
temple,  sounding  so  low  and  mysterious  aa 
scarcely  to  be  heard,  was  like  the  voice  of 
religion  in  the  sanctuary,  whispering  to 
the  depth  of  the  soul  something  to  make  it 
happy. 

Eva  had  fallen  on  her  knees  to  offer  her 
customary  evening  prayers  to  the  giver  of 
all  goodi  and.  the  pale  light  of  the  moon» 
glimmering  over  the  august  edifice,  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  softness  of  its  reful- 
gence was  enchanting. 
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It  was  then  the  princess  felt  the  intoxica- 
tion of  the  heart,  for  she  was  not  suscep- 
tible of  her  own  happiness  at  that  moment. 
An  indescribable  reverie  had  taken  possession 
of  her,  and  the  most  soothing  and  delightful 
sensations  were  in  her  mind.  The  time, 
the  place,  the  light,  every  thing  was  impo- 
sing here — the  emblems  of  love  and  tender- 
ness that  spoke  of  Edmund  1 

A  great  number  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowers,  entwined  round  the  base  of  the 
monument,  as  if  to  preserve  it,  even  from 
the-  rude  visitation  of  the  winds  of  hea- 
ven. The  very  impression  received  from 
i  their  fragrance,  the  vague  and   ponfused 

noises,  like  bells  in  the  distance,  announ- 
cing n^r^-fr^rw  y^j/ ;    all  these  preparations 
;  towards   a    grand   effect,    caused    Eva  to 

i  be  more   than   commonly  sensible  of  this 

!  impression.    She  was  seized  with  a  secret 

I  sensibility  the  most  delightful.     In  fact,  she 

felt  as  if  she  was  about  to  recover  the  hap- 
j  piness  she  had  lost;  and, sentiments  of  reli- 

I  gion,  sufficient  to  absorb  the  soul  entirely,  ik 

seems  had  made  her  so  far  forget  the  world 
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and  its  sorrows,  that  she  found  herself  wrap3t 
in  an  enthusiastic  awe. 

The  beautiful,  in  every  thing,  must  have 
had  its  due  effect  on  such  a  woman  ^  but 
now,  a  divine  charm  seemed  to  have  taken 
possession  of  her  whole  existence.  She  was 
inspired  with  ideas  and  sentiments  the  most 
elevated,  concerning  the  immortality  of  her 
soul;  and  expressed,  by  a  happy  vision  of 
iniiages,  a  something  simple,  but  highly  fas- 
cinating to  the  religious  mind. 

These  were  the  sources  of  that  kind  of 
extacy  which  was  now  experienced  by  our 
heroine,,  in  a  high  degree ;  which  developed 
to  her,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  the  heaven 
implanted  in  the  heart. 

Doubtless  Eva,  on  all  such  occasions, 
thought  of  Edmund,  whom  she  considered 
as  lost  to  her  for  ever;  but  it  was  without 
suffering.  A  supernatural  feeling  of  enthu* 
siasm,  supported  her,  and  she  looked  beyond 
the  grave,  to  a  futurity  of  never-ending  love, 
au(l  truth,  and  joy^ 
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In  a  word,  the  expectation  of  that  here- 
qfter,  which  promised  to  bring  her  nearer  to 
her  adored  Edmund  was  her  paramount 
bliss;  and  thus  comforted,  her  thoughts 
directed  towards  the  invisible  world,  expand- 
ed themselves  with  a  transport  that  might 
almost  be  called  divine. 

During  this  reverie  of  the  soul  much  had 
escaped  her  lips.-  She  invoked  the  shade 
of  her  friend ;  and  having  gently  chided 
its  doubting  love,  said  enough  to  satisfy  the 
heart  of  the  most  jealous. 

Although  chaste  in  every  idea^  nature 
spoke  out;  but  the  pure  sentiments,  intended 
for  the  ear  of  Heaven,  could  meet  the  light, 
without  causing  their  possessor  to  be  asba* 
med. 

Every  sound  now  ceased,  but  a  sigbi 
which  came  to  tell  Eva  that  her  secret  wis 
betrayed.  She  started;  and,  her  senses  being 
thus  recalled,  there  was  a  consciousness  of 
truth  about  her,  which  perhaps  served  to 
heighten  the  feeling  of  the  BKment    She 
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might  have  blushed^  but  it  was  the  blush  of 
innocence  and  love. 

Yes,  she  was  affected  by  the  incident  j 
nevertheless,  she  took  a  inelancholy  plea- 
sure in  the  idea,  that,  as  the  truth  must  b^ 
known  in  heaven,  perhaps  the  thoughts  of 
her  heart  might  have  reached  Edmund  there? 
And  believing  him  happy,  happy  in  the 
blessed  sense  of  the  wordj  that  certainty,  $q 
soothing  in  itself,  composed  her;  and  now 
pondering  on  the  probable  state  of  departed 
spirits,  a$  she  mtised,  another  sigh,  loudef 
^nd  deeper,  was  breathed  nearer  still,  ani} 
jrnade  her  imagination  respond  to  a  sudden 
impression  of  something  out  of  nature.  Sb^ 
felt  a  degree  of  terror,  but  all  pain  was  lojs^ 
in  the  awfulness  of  the  moment;  for  she 
derived  comfort  from  any  thing  which  wawj 
connected,  however  remotely,  with  the  idej^ 
of  Edmund;  believing  that,  if  he  ever  re- 
turned to  earthy  or  visited  her^  it  would  not 
]i)e  in  anger* 

ThU  coqifideace  In  bar  owa  iiftiocence^ 
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co-operating  with  passion  and  fancy,  ele- 
vated her  soul  to  a  pitch  almost  rapturous; 
and  now,  as  she  stood  before  the  monument, 
she  almost  fancied  she  saw  the  beloved  him- 
self, in  every  object  that  was  intended  to  per- 
petuate his  memory. 

Given  up  to  the  fond  illusion,  although 
the  gloom  now  spreading  in  the  twilight  re- 
vived in  her  mind  some  fearful  ideas,  she 
could  not  resolve,  just  then,  to  quit  the  spot 
so  endeared  by  love  and  memory ;  and,  lean- 
ing against  one  of  the  pillars,  she  continued 
to  indulge  her  imagination,  till  her  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  footstep  coming  towards 
her ;  and,  in  the  next  instant,  distinguish- 
ing^ something  moving  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  j  and,  though  she  could  not  clearly 
discern  the  person,  she  thought  she  felt  a 
remembrance  too  strong  to  be  distrusted. 

The  surmise  was  presently  confirmed  by 
a  sweet  cadence  in  the  air;  and  now  cer- 
tain that  it  was  her  minstrel,  and  more  than 
ever  impressed  by  the  many  strange  cireom- 
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stances  relating  to  him,  as  the  strain  gradu- 
ally softened  into  silence,  strongly  worked 
np,  and  yielding  to  her  fears,  she  hurried 
away.  She  heard  a  light  step  close  on 
her  receding  steps,  and  sensible  that  she 
was  pursued,  more  than  ever  under  the  in- 
fluence of  imagination,  in  her  flight  she 
happened  to  take  the  wrong  direction.  It 
was  dark,  and  running  over  the  uneven 
ground,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  her 
foot  slipped,  and  she  fell  against  a  trap-door, 
which  lay  concealed  in  one  of  the  windings 
of  the  shrubbery,  through  which  the  path 
she  had  taken  led.  The  spring,  by  means 
of  which  this  door  was  fastened,  giving  way, 
Eva  tumbled  headlong  into  the  depth  be- 
low  

Some  straw  and  dried  leaves,  which  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vault,  broke  her  fall, 
and  she  came  down  unhurt.  Aftef  a  pause, 
she  was  rising  from  the  ground  to  explore 
the  situation  of  the  place,  when  looking  up, 
the  pale  light  of  a  lamp,  burning  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  cavern,  served  to  make  the  horror 
visible.      She  now  thought  she  perceived 
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something  like  a  human  form  in  the  dun- 
geon. It  appeared  to  be  a  skeleton  ia 
chains.  Her  eyes  involuntarily  settled  on 
the  awful  spectre,  and  the  clanking  fetters 
sounded  dreadfully  in  her  ear,  as  the  loud 
thunders  which  shake  the  grand  scene  of 
nature. 

Eva  had  a  faint  recollection  of  some  ob- 
ject like  that  in  view,  and  other  ^^  forms  un» 
seen**  crowding  on  her  fancy,  a  deadly  chill 
came  over  her ;  and  shuddering,  from  a  fear 
of  something  still  more  horrible  to  be  re- 
vealed, she  swootied  away. 

What  passed  in  this  dread  abode  is  a 
mystery,  as  Eva  was  unconscious  of  e^ery 
thing.  When  she  came  to  herself,  her  as- 
tonishment may  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  She  was  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
sight  of  the  palace;  safe,  and  at  liberty. 
Bnt  how  she  had  got  there,  or  by  whom 
conveyed  out  of  the  dungeon,  was  unknowa 
and  unaccountable  to  her. 

The  wonderful,  as  it  related  to  the  min- 
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strel,  was  certainly  confirmed  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree ;  and  well  might  the  princess, 
when  she  reflected  on  the  past,  think,  as  she 
did,  that  she  was,  without  doubt>  the  pecu- 
liar care  of  some  supernatural  power. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

A  NEW  train  of  events  taking  plaice  at  this 
time,  prevented  Eva  from  dwelling  on  recent 
particulars.  FERGUS,  prince  of  the  south, 
had  come  again  to  visit  the  monarch  of  all 
Ireland,  and  he  again  sought  to  renew  his 
addresses  to  the  princess ;  and,  from  the  in- 
fluence he  daily  acquired  over  her  father, 
she  had  every  thing  to  dread. 

Fergus  was  subtle  and  artful.  All  men, 
even  princes^  have  their  weak  sides ;  and  the 
vanity  of  the  usurper  was  gratified  by  the 
vassalage  of  «  the  ruthless  Red.''  They 
were  kindred  minds;  and,  as  their  tastes 
were  similar,  they  had  a  relish  for  each 
other's  society. 

His  majesty  of  the  north  was  now  de- 
scending into  the  vale  of  years  3    and  the 
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whims  and  humours  of  old  age,  nursed  up 
and  flattered  by  Fergus^  it  was  difficult  to 
say  in  what  the  extravagances  of  his  do- 
tage might  end.  Added  to  this»  the  tyrant, 
ever  timid  and  full  of  jealous  fears,  needed 
that  support  from  others  which  he  had  not 
in  himself.  His  cause  was  unjust,  and  he 
knew  that  the  kingdom  was,  at  heart,  averse 
to4iis  power.  It  was  then  the  supreme  po- 
licy to  gain  over  the  chieftains  of  the  land, 
which  he  did  by  every  grant  of  favour  and 
indulgence,  without  .regard  to  right,  or  even 
to  common  humanity. 

The  crafty  Fergus  did  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  these  and  xxther  circumstances 
of  the  like  nature.  -  He  exaggerated  the 
factious  temper  of  the  times  and  the  uns^tfe- 
ty  of  the  throne,  by  which  means  the  old 
king  was  the  more  readily  induced  to  enter 
into  any  measures  likely  to  strengthen  his 
unsteady  power;  he  coalesced  with  Fergus, 
and  finally  commanded  his  daughter  to 
marry  him  forthwith. 

Eva  felt  that  it  was  impossible  she  could 
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comply  with  her  father's  mandate^  she  de- 
t:lared  her  repugnance  5  and  **  the  Ruthless 
Redy^  inflamed  to  desperation,  determined* 
at  any  rate,  to  gain  his  point. 

One  evening,  after  getting  the  king,  her 
father,  into  a  state  of  intoxication,  he  work- 
ed upon  his  passions  so  far,  that  he  resolved 
to  use  force,  if  she  did  not  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  Fergus ;  and,  a  few  nights  after, 
Eva  was  literally  dragged  to  the  altar. 

It  was  the  surprise  of  the  moment :  ail 
was  hurry,  all  was  confusion.  No  one  had 
a  minute's  time  for  reflecjtion,  and  the  tern* 
hie  constituted  the  grand  management  of 
the  scene. 

The  princess,  in  the  grasp  of  Fergus,  be- 
came powerless.  The  chapel  bells  were 
ringing  a  peal  of  MOCK  joy  5  torches  wcie 
blazing ;  the  attendants  ranged  themselves 
in  order ;  and  the  ghostly  father  coming  for- 
ward, by  order  of  the  king,  began  to  read 
the  marriage  ceremony.     Eva's  heart  was 
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breaking;   and  looking  the  very  image  of 
death,  she  uttered  a  piercing  shriek. 

The  priest  made  an  awful  pause.  A  hol- 
low rumbling  noise,  as  if  underground, 
seemed  to  answer  the  cry  of  the  distracted 
princess.  The  earth  appeared  to  yawn  5 
and  a  sepulchral  vapour  now  issuing  forth, 
a  powerful  and  gigantic  figure  arose  from 
the  depth,  and  forbade  the  celebration 

The  giant  form  was  well  known  to  most 
of  the  spectators;  and,  all  astonished,  they 
beheld  the  minstreL  He  rushed  to  the 
altar,  and  enfolding  the  princess  in4)is  cir- 
cling arms,  dashing  the  throng  aside,  he 
stood  between  her  and  Fergus.  Stamp- 
ing on  the  figured  pavement,  and  furious- 
ly threatening  the  priest  for  being  the 
agent  of  infamy,  he  commanded  silence.  A 
hundred  swords  now  flew  from  their  scab- 
bards. Fergus  and  his  host  shouting  "DEATH 
or  Eva  :"  the  word  sounded  like  the  decree 
of  fate They  surrounded  the  daring  be- 
ing, and  the  old  king  himself,  raising  his 
faulchion,  was  about  to  strike ;  but  the  min- 
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strel,  letting  fall  his  cloak,  appeared  in 
SPLENDID  ARMOUR.  Frowning  dreadfully, 
he  turned  towards  the  usurper.  The  fire  of 
.his  eye  was  like  the  lightning  of  heaven, 
sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  every  beholder. 
.The  king  dropped  his  faulchion,  and  in  the 
fall  it  was  shivered  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Every  man  in  the  group,  as  though  smitten 
by  the  thunderbolt,  shrunk  into  nothing. 
Mortal,  or  spirit,  they  knew  not  which 
to  imagine  the  dread  object,  who  seemed  to 
be  now  the  agent  of  heaven's  vengeance. 
Putting  out  the  lights  on  the  altar,  and 
trampling  the  blazing  torches  under  his  feet, 
the  most  profound  darkness  succeeded. 

The  almost  expiring  Eva  was  still  clasped 
hy  the  tremendous  being.  The  temple  now 
shook  by  something  like  a  ponderous  weight 
falling.  It  was  the  marble  covering  of  the 
vault,  which  actually  closed  over  the  prin- 
cess 'and-  this  mysterious  personage.  The 
lengthened  sound  pealed  in  the  deep  echoes 
of  the  place,  and  the  terrible  crash, left  an 
.  impression  which  almost  parali^ed  the  senses. 
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The  t>riucess  felt  a«  if  in  the  ^rasp  of  death. 
She  was  locked  in  the  arms  of  her  awful 
deliverer.  He  bore  bis  |charge  along  the 
vaulteid  habitation  of  despair,  and  forcing 
his  way,  as  it  were,  through  the  very  portals 
<>f  the  tomb,  where  the  spirit  of  mist  and 
melancholy  seemed  to  be  in  the  act  of 
sounding  Nature  to  her  depth,  he  gained 
the  farther  end  of  the  abyss,  from  which 
there  appeared  a  passage  dug  in  the  moun- 
tain side;  through  this  he  carried  her,  till, 
ascending  a  stone  staircase,  her  eyes  met 
the  light  of  the  moon,  then  rising  in  full 
glory. 

Wheti  in  the  open  air,  gazing  on  the 
faded  form  of  beauty;  he  shed  tears  of 
tlie  kindest  commiseration.  He  took  shelter 
with  her  under  the  sweet  hawthorn,  which 
formed  a  shade  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  and, 
in  this  breathless  solitude,  every  thing  grand, 
motionless,  and  lovely,  conspired  to  express 
a  r^p^f^,  somewhat  like  th6  sleep  of  death. 
It  was  at  the  solemn  midnight  hour,  when 
all  naturie  seemed  wrapt  in  repose,  aiid  wlien 
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roan  dreams  of  the  past,  as  if  there  was  no- 
thing more  for  him  to  suffer. 

The  silence,  so  deep,  resembled  the  first 
sabbatical  pause  after  the  creation;  for 
echo  itself  seemed  hushed  and  at  rest  in  the 
bosom  of  Nature.  -The  full  moon,  far  and 
deep,  illumined  the  scene;  and  the  softness 
which  appeared  in  the  ethereal  ocean  of  ii^ht 
was  heavenly.  A  burial  ground  being  with- 
in sight,  and  the  dew  that  balmed  the  air 
seemed  like  the  spirit  of  Night  dissolvjog 
Existence  in  visions  of  hope.  The  calm  was 
sensible,  and  the  pure  drops  which  Nature 
shed  at  this  moment  were  not,  perhaps,  less 
beautifully    touching,    as    Eva    slept — TO 

WAKE  NO  MORE  ! 

Dead  and  cold,  she  lay  two  days  and  two 
nights  at  the  heart  of  the  mysterious  being 
who  still  watched  over  her  :....but  the  SPELL 

was  at  length  broken 

#    *    *'*    *    «     ^    *-.*     * 

We  shall  now  call  the  reader's  attention^ 
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for  a  few  moments,  to  the  dcene  of  the  tein* 
pie,  after  the  difiappearaiice  of  £va. 

The  Usurper,  Fergus,  apd  his  myrmi- 
dons, were  surprised  into  a  state  bif  total  in- 
action, for  it  is  guilt  that  makes  cowards: 
When  they  had  recovered  their  recollection; 
terrified,  yet  brutally  ferocious,  they  swept 
their  naked  swords  through  the  darkness 
which  balked  their  vengeance,  cutting  each 
other  down  in  their  confusion.  The  vbicesi 
of  tlie  wounded  and  contending,  sounding 
like  the  distant  cries  of  wild  beasts,  made 
the  tumult  more  dreadful  than  can  be 
imagined.  When  assistance  arrived,  the 
shock,  arising  from  the  Certainty  that  the 
princess  was  gone,  and  for  ever,  fell  upon 
all,  with  an  accumulative  force.  At  that 
instant  a  bell  tolled  awfully.  The  knell^ 
sounded  ominous,  and  seemed  to  bid  the 
hearers  prepare  for  death. 

As  they  tottered    over    the    sepulchral 
ground^  (every  demoniac  power  faifiAg,)  with ' 
the  impulse  of  his  destiny,  the  Usurper  sink*^ 
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iiig  on  one  of  the  to^lb^^  his  ciyes  became 
fixed,  and  bending  down  bi3  hi^ad,  he.  re- 
mained inanimatei  as  if  turned  to  marble. 

.  He  was  removed  by  the  attendants,  and 
pight  and  forty  hours  had  elapsed,,  before  he 
yvas  sufficiently  recovered  to  give  any  prdersj 
and,  whenhe  did,  they  were  delivered  in.  a 
kind  of  wild  rhapsody,  the  terror  of  the 
phapel  scene  being  predominant  iu  his  me- 
u^ory.  He  remembered  well  the  daring 
b^ing  that  stood  before  hiai  in  the  chapel, 
u  flood  of  fire  swimming  in  his  e\esy  ari- 
sing from  his  disordered  imagination  s  mad- 
dened with  apprehension,,  he. issued  orders, 
which  revived,  as.  it  were  by  enchant- 
uientj  the  name  of  ^yNjed  of  the  Hills.**  It 
rang  through  the^  country;  and  .parties 
liaviqg  been  sent  put. in  search  of  the  pnn- 
cess, .  her  body  was  found  on  the  HiU  of 
Tarah>  according  to  the  report  of  that  daj;, 
fairy'Struck^ . 

!  t:  It'iK  (Aierved,  in  another  place,  oa  the  gaperatitioat 
ii9kQffi^fyr*triking,    It  is  generally  supposed  to  apply 
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The  *"*  Ruthless  ReiV^  failed  in  his  schemes^ 
and,  wild  with  disappointment,  resisting  the 
superstitious  opinions  of  the  people  and  the 
credulity  of  the  time^,  resolved,  at  all  ha- 
zards, to  penetrate  the  bottom  of  the  seem- 
ing  mystery,  if  possible;  and,  accompanied 
by  another  dark  spirit,  vengeful  and  despe- 
rate as  himself,  they  began  secretly  to  ex- 
plore the  subterraneous  passage  in  the  cha« 
pel,  through  which  Eva  had  disappeared 
with  the  spelL  It  was  a  vault  which  extend-^ 
ed  underground  so  far,  that  it  reached  tOy 
and  communicated  with,  the  Hill  of  Tarab, 
by  a  private  opening  into  a  chamber  hollow- 
ed out  in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  This  was 
ktiown  to  have  been  the  original  MaUSO- 
LEiJMj  or  sepulchre,  which  contained  the 
ashes  of  the  ancient  heroes,'  and  princes  of 
the  **  Red  Branch.''  But  it  now  entombed 
a  LIVJNG  KINO,  for  the  deposed  FlAN  Ma- 
CONN,  the  father  of  Edmund,  was  a  prisoner 
here. 

to  any  kiarf  of  sickness,  which  cannot  be  naturaUy  ac* 
counted  for;  and,  in  tlie  present  instance, the goodpedplt, 
so  called,  had  the  full  credit  of  Eva's  death. 
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The  tyrant  did  not  dispatch  him,  as  Eva 
bad  supposed^  but  be  bad  his  eyes  put  out; 
and  thustJarkened,  for  ever  deprived  of  hea- 
ven's best  gift,  next  to  reason,  he  was  sufier- 
id  to  linger  out  a  wretched  existence,  macf, 
chainedj  and  in  a  dungeon. 

.  It  is  said,  that  the  brain  which  burns  with 
feeling,  may  have  an  insight,  passing  tlie 
world's  conception,  into  that  sort  of  disem- 
bodied intelligence,  whigb  at  once  awes  and 
delight^;  it  is  a  kind  of  inspiration^  and,  in 
1  lie  present  instance^  the  repoeoibrance  of  the 
son  glowedSn  the  ipiagination  of  the  father; 
>vho,;  amid  the  dread  darkness  and  gathering 
glooa^  which  surrounded  him*  as  be  lay,  thus 
suspended  between  life  and  death/ dreaming 
^f  mental  light,  he  had  flashes  of  brightness 
tvbich  broke  through  the  mists  of  woe;  as  the 
sun  Itself,  settling  in  the  western  world*  sbopts 
ijt^  ray/s  frp^  behind  the  envious  cloud  tbat 
would  dim  its  lustre. 

In  ev6ry  sense  of  the  vVord,  Edmund  was. 
Indeed,  the. cheering  vision   that  came  to 
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sooth  melancholy.  If  the  madman  raved 
of  royalty,  Edmund's  recollected  smile 
brightened  in  his  soul ;  if,  in  like  manner, 
as  he  lay  down  on  his  bed  of  straw,  he  fan* 
cied  he  beheld  a  throne,  Edmund  filled  it ; 
and  if,  when  grasping  at  the  shadows  of  his 
imagination,  his  palsied  hand  aiifned  at 
catching  the  crown  he  had  lost,  he  beguiled 
grief  with  the  legend  of  his  birth-right,  he 
thought  Edmund  had  regained  its  and  cer- 
tain as  fate,  it  was  so  in  his  idea.  ^ 

The  hero  of  Erin,  our  banished  prince^ 
after  his  many  wanderings,  broken  hearted, 
i^ithoQt  hope,  but  intrepid  as  ever;  now 
tired  of  life,  and  braving  every  danger,  the 
ROYAL  EXILE  returned  home  to  die;  and, 
like  the  troubled  spirit  of  his  country,  sigh- 
ing over  the  past  with  fond  regret  at  his 
heart,  he  hovered  continually  near  the  place, 
SACRED  TO  "  LOVE  AND  DOTY." 

Edmund  acted  well  his  part;  and  nothing 
being  hid  from  his  penetrating  genius,  guided 
by  providential  sympathy,  he  discovered  the 
lining  martyr  in  his  tomb. 
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For  months  the  pious  youth  watched  be- 
side his  aged  parent;  but  his  cares,  alas ! 
were  fruitless.  Maconn  was  insensible,  but 
he  was  the  father  still;  and,  in  ti^eutnoost 
rage  of  madness,  nature  was  still  strong  in 
him.  Sightless  and  degraded  as  he  vtSLS,  be 
greeted  without  knowing  the  spirit  of  his 
son;  then,  in  the  paroxysm  of  delirium,  he 
dashed  his  straw  in  handfuls  upwards,  and 
invoked  the  spirit  of  his  son  to  calm  him. 

Under  the  same  impulse,  perhaps,  of  en- 
thusiasm, Edmund,  with  an  impassioned 
tone,  struck  the  minstrel's  harp  which  hung, 
at  h^  side;  and,  sighing  over  the  melancho* 
ly  notes  produced  from  the  murmufiog 
chords,  sunk  into  dejection  and  silencQ.  \ 

Again  gazing  on  his  father,  through  eyes 
dirnmed  with  grief  and  filial  reverence,  he 
deemed  hiih  like  the  shade  of  some  departed 
power,  amid  the  ruin  of  ruiw,  in  the  event- 
ful history  of  man. 

This  image  of  dpcay  and  destruction,  full 
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of  profound  sadness,  leading  to  deep  thoughts 
on  heaven  and  immortality,  he  felt  as  though 
th^  soul,  from  age  to  age,  mourns,  as  man^ 
for  what  it  has  lost;  and  this  divine  emana- 
tion is  to. be  answered,  bnly^,  by  some  re- 
sponsive echo  in  nature.  Edmund,  kneels 
ing  with  devout  homage  at  the  death-bed  of 
Ma  CONN,  as  the  tears  of  the  son  flowed,  the 
dying  father,  agitated  by  an  awful  power, 
fancied  the  miisic  of  the  spheres,  ivhose 
vharm  might  bid  the  dead  awake  and  live  for 
avr,  sounded  for  him. 


It  was  Editiiind,  who  again  struck  the 
harp :  it  operated  like  a  talismat),  to  soften 
grief,  or  lull  madness;  and,  true  to  his  pun- 
pose,  leaving  the  mountain  dell  which  con-' 
cealed  him,  to  come  among  the  tombs  of 
his  ancestors,  he  devoutly  paid  his  nightly. 

visit  here. 

, ' ,       ,      . .  .  .     ) 

The  secret  way  to  the  vaulf  was  known 
to  him  in  his  youthful  days,  when  he 
rambled  wild  among  the  mountains;  taking 
advantage  of   ibis   knowledge   now,    and 
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evading  the  vigilance  of  his  father's  keeper; 
fearless  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  be 
sought  undaunted  the  receptacle  of  the 
jdead  ^  and  watching  by  the  side  of  Maconn^ 
attended  by  the  "  Sph^itof  Song^^^  he  sat 
the  live-long  night,  playing  on  his  harp 
and  singing  the  listening  soul  to  heaven. 

Since  ^he  night  of  Eva*s  death,  Edoiand 
had  absented  himself.  Th£  insane  felt  rest- 
less and  impatient.  'The  second  evening, 
hearing  footsteps  approach  him,  and  ima- 
gining every  thing;  as  though  looking 
through  the  hollow  sockets  of  his  eyesj  he 
rattled  his  chains  for  joy,  and  cried  out  Ed* 
inund. 

Oh !  the  misery  of  being  at  the  mercy  of 

^  It  was  BDpposed  that  an  attendant  spirit,  waited  o^ 
casionally  on  every  bard ;  and  that^  if  at  any  time  absent, 
the  best  efforts  of  the  minstrel  to  delight  his  hesren 
would  prove  ineffectual.  This  ministering  spirit  was 
generaUy  supposed  to  be  some  deceased  relactive;  aad^  on 
the  present  oeeasien,  the  eld  man  is  supposed  to  have 
imagined  his  son  d^  and  that  kis  spirit  prtsiW  is 
this  place,  as  the  "  soul  of  song.'' 
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the  merciless !  old,  blind,  insaQe,  and  help- 
less as  he  was,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
wreck  of  FuN  Maoonn  exhibited  a  sight 
sufficient  to  meet  the  most  hardened  soul. 
But  hell  was  in  the  heart  of  the  '<  Jtutkkss 
MctL 

Accompanied  by  OUam^  the  ferocious 
leader  of  faction,  he  found  his  way  into  the 
vault,  and  recognizing  the  hapless  victhn, 
with  a  yell  that  bespoke  their  deadly  pur- 
pose>  the  double  murderer  stabbed  his  king 
^^in. 

The  vengeance  of  heaven  seemed,  incensed 
at  this  inhuman  deed ;  for,  at  that  moment, 
an  arm,  like  the  thunderbolt,  crushed  this 
monster.  His  brains  and  Uood  covered  the 
pavement,  and  smeared  the  walls  of  the 
dungeon,  and  left  spots  even  on  the  vaulted 
roof,  as  a  record  of  his  crime. 

The  mighty  Edmvod  was  the  spirit  of 
vengeance;  and  having  despatched  OlUm 
ill  thb  way,  now  conteaded  wiih  Fergus. 
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They  fought  with  their  javelins;  and  at 
every  blow  lightning  seemed  to  encompass 
the  combatants.^  The  ground  shook  beneath 
their  feet,  while  blood  flowed  around  them. 
Fergus  fell^  and  recovering  himself  a  little, 
was  now  fighting  on  his  knees.  A  stream 
of  blood  poured  from  his  forehead  which 
idmost  blinded  him,  and,  like  a  lion  in  the 
toils,  he  struggled  dreadfully. 

As  Edmund  viewed  his  adversary,  his 
eyes  blazing  with  delirious  brightness,  gave 
an  idea  of  something  preternatural  He 
looked  like  the  angel  of  destruction,  deputed 
to  punish  the  guilty. 

The  mighty  sword  of  his  great  ancestort 
'r  Conn  of  the  hundred  Battles^''  now  flam* 
ing  over  his  head,  for  he  had  broken,  his 
javfeliua*  was,  as  it  were,  a  burning  brand 
ready  to  set  the  very  cavern  in  flames. 

This  terrible  being,  it  has  been  mentioDed, 
was  «ndbwed;  wit|i  almost  superhumaa 
powers.    Fergus  could  contend  iio  longer: 
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weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  a  death  blow 
closed  the  struggle,  and  with  a  shriek  of 
horror  he  expired.  The  dying  groan  of  the 
^*  Ruthless  Red'*  went  to  the  soul;  and 
FiAN  Maconn,  then  in  the  last  agony, 
quivering  ^nd.  gasping,  smiled  ilpwai^ds. 
Returning  reason  seemed  to  bless  the  last 
moments  of  the  unhappy  monarch.  He 
stretched  forth  his  hands;  withered  to  the 
bone ;  and  Edmund,  kneeling  for  the  last 
parental  benediction,  kissed  with  silent 
devotion  the  ground  which  was  washed  with 
the  sacred  blood  of  his  aire;  and  though  assas- 
sination had  made  it  flow,  the  sacrifice  was 
precious. 

In  the  act  of  rising,  he  overturned  and 
extinguished  the  ^lamp  which  lighted  ih6 
vault,  and  found  himself  in  total  darkness. 
Father  and  $on  now  sought  each  other 
through  the  gloom.  Maconn  at  length 
found  himself  in  the  arms  of  Edmund,  and, 
sighing  softly  and  expressively,  belaid  down 
his  head  as  though  sensible  in  his  last  mo- 
ments^ that  he  wits  near  the  heart  that  loved 
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liiin.  The  sweet  idea  qualifying  the  bitter- 
ness of  death,  and  feeling  happy,  his  last 
sigh  semed  to  say, 

O,  death  f  where  is  (hy  Uingf 
O,  grave/  where  it  thy  victory  t 

As  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  loud  thouder 
awfully  pealed  through  the  expanse  of 
heaven,  and  shook  the  foundation  of  the 
subterraneous  abode,  at  once  the  habitation 
of  the  living  and  the  dead 

It  was  at  tills  awful  moment  that  the 
people  and  soldiers^in  quest  of  Eva,  as  before 
mentioned,  discovered  where  she  lay.  Her 
bed  was  the  native  turf;  the  green  sod  of  her 
beloved  Erin^  wild  flowers  were  strewed 
around  her,  and  her  form  was  sheltered  from 
the  rude  blast  by  the  umbrage  of  the  bolj 
mountain. 

£va  had  been  the  benefactress  of  the 
poiw,  BXkd  was  adored  by  the  country.  When 
the  story  of  the  speU  was  prodaimed,  oieo, 
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women >  and  children/ joining  in  ttie  searcli 
for  the  princess,  were  collected  in  thousands. 
And  now,  when  they  beheld  the  beloved 
maid  lying  dead  before  them,  the  sad  and 
untimely  end  of  youth  and  beauty  appealing 
to  Nature,  affected  their  hearts.  The  most 
piercing  cries  rent  the  air.  The  clouds  them- 
selves seemed  to  burst  into  tears,  and  the 
torrents,  as  they  fell  from  heaven,  mingled 
with  those  which  were  shed  by  the  people. 
The  mist  thickened,  and  lamentation  in- 
creased ;  when,  as  the  rain  beat  about  in  the 
wind,  something  almost  superhuman  seemed 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  multitude. 

The  circle  giving  way,  a  form,  resembling 
a  tower  of  strength^  suddenly  stood  in  the 
midst  It  was  the  spell  himself;  and  re* 
proving  those  who  were  chauntiqg  the  song 
of  death*:  "  what,*'  said  he,  "  do  you  pre- 

*  It  was  customary  mth  the  ancient  Irish  o  chaimt 
a  kind  of  chorus  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  This  sort 
^  le^coi  w  stm  kept  up  in  many  parts  of  Ireiasd;  and 
if  cftUed  \9  the  comitry  people  fnimtii^. 
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tend  to  wail  and  make;  a  noise^  while  the 
real  mourner  is  silent  ?  He  waved  bis  hand, 
and  bending  over  the  remains  of  the  princess: 
"  in  death,  as  in  life,  O,  Eva !"  said  he,  **  I 
am  thine  and  thou  art  mine/'  He  kissed  the 
ground  where  she  lay,  and  looking  upwards, 
there  was  an  expression  of  woe  in  his  face 
beyond  the  painter's  power  to  depict. 

The  country  people,  struck  by  a  sort  of 
religious  fear,  prostrated  themselves  abrupt- 
ly y  but  the  soldiers  stood  to  their  arms^  and 
forming  a  hollow  square^  which  inclosed  the 
unknown  speaker^  seemed  to  wait  anxiously 
for  an  explanation. 

Thus  surrounded,  a  deep  nf^urmur  issued 
from  the  rustics;^  but  the  warriors  were  col- 
lected. Some  of  them  questioned  the  power 
that  thus  dared  them,  as  if  familiar  with 
death.  He  emphatically  replied,  '^  the  man 
who  would  die,  can  dare  any  thing.  He  was 
then  standing,  but  falling  on  his  knees  and 
bareing  his  breast  tp  the  lances  pointed  at 
him :  **  strike  soldieirsi^'  said  he,  ^*  and  send 
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ray  soul  to  heaven."  Bowing  hiis  head,  he 
supplicated  for  death  j  but,  the  people  won- 
derstruck,  cried : 

Who,  and  what  are  you  ? 

The  figure  rose  from  his  knees  and  ex- 
claimed aloud^ 

*'  Ned  of  the  Hills  !" 

The  words  were  like  magic.  «•  Yes,*'  said 
the  speaker^  <^  I  am  that  wretch  forlorn; 
and  perhaps  unexampled  in  misfortune.  I 
have  lost  a  world  and  more:  my  birth-right 
was  wrested  from  me  by  a  usurper.  But  a 
few  hours  sinc^  I  saw  my  royal  father  sacri- 
ficed, I  may  say,  a  second  time,  and  by  the 
sauie  murderous  hand.  The  beautiful  Eva^ 
the  beloved  of  my  soul,  Has  also  suffered 
death  by  crdelty  and  violence ;  though  I 
saved  her  from  pollution,  I  could  not  save 
her  life;  and  now,  my  country  turned 
against  me,  what  have  I  to  live  for?" 

At  this  moment  a  horn  sounded,  and  a 
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foaming  steed  came  galloping  up  the  hill 
The  rider  bore  a  black  flag,  the  token  of 
death;  and  expectation  being  all  awake,  it 
was  announced,  that  the  USURPER  had  killed 
himself  in  a  fit  of  despair. 

The  army  immediately  grounded  their 
arms  and  uncapped,  and  shouted,  ^VLong 
live  Edmund  of  Erin ;  long  live  our  true 
prince;  long  live  "  Ned  of  the  Hills  /"  They 
talked  of  crowning  him  immediately;  but, 
repressing  their  forwardness,  he  broke  from 
them,  and  throwing  himself  beside  the  dead 
body  of  Eva:  *'  No,  no;"  said  he,  "  I  look 
igpr  no  earthly  kingdom,  I  look  for  a  higher 

crown;  I  look  for  glory/ \. Tears  now 

dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  eyes,  and  falling  on 
his  face,  hi3  circling  arms  embracing  his 
beloved,  he  wept  A  LOVER'S  FAREWELL..... 

After  a  long  pause,  Edmund  made  an  ef- 
fort to  rise;  and,  as  he  gazed  on  the  remains 
of  Eva,  in  an  attitude  o.f  suspended  emotion, 
the  energy  of  feeling  once  more  throbbing 
within,  in  a  sort  of  convulsive  agony,  he  bid 
his  face,  and  murmured  out  his  grief.  **  She 
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is  pale,"  ^aid  he,  "  and  her  eyes  are  closed; 
yet,  faded  as  she  is,  I  seem  to  love  her  more 
than  ever:  oh!  this  is  rapture;  the  agony 
of  a  heart  such  as  mine,  a  heart  ddvoted  to 
sentiment  and  feeling."  Wiping  away  the 
the  drops  from  his  cheeks,  but  still  yielding 
to  the  bitterness  of  his  sorrow,  **  And  is  it 
so?"  said  he:  "  Do  I  live,  and  Eva  dead? 
But  sleep  on,  my  love.  Yeg,  we  shall  soon 
sleep  in  peace  together;  for,  after  all,  the 
Warrior  of  the  Hills  has  done  his  duty/' 
He  continued,  . 

"Spirit  of  my  murdered  sire,  look  down 
upon  your  mourning  son  in  bis  despair! 
Ob  !  give  the  smile  of  pity  to  the  breaking 
heart,  and  say  that  heaven  denies  not  every 
thing  to  love;  for  the  sympathies  of  nature 
will  make  me  enjoy  this  grief,  and  show  the 
^appy  how  even  wretches  can  revel !  O 
S)hade  of  Maconn,  the  brave !  you  cannot 
speak  now,  any  more  than  that  of  Eva;  and 
yet  even  your  silence  is  eloquence  which 
$hall  be  he^ard ;  and  has  been  already  ac« 
kiiowledged  by  a  record  of  death,  written  in 
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blood,  with  a  pen  of  iron.  For  OUam  is 
gone  to  answer  for  his  crimes,  and  FeuGUf? 
shall  contend  no  more  with  Edmund  t" 

He  burst  into  tears  again,  and  continued: 
"  Alas!  my  soul  is  heavy,  and  iny  eyes  are 
dimmed  with  grief;  but  as  I  am  a  man 
more  *  sinned  against  than  simiing^^  O, 
Eva]  ever  dear,  this  will  have  an  end,  and 
we  shall  meet  again,  in  a  better  world, 
where,  neither  cruelty  nor  malice  can  sepa- 
rate soul  from  soul." 

Edmiind's  heart  seemed  broken  i  and, 
pausing,  he  appeared  as  if\he  was  near 
dyin^g.  But  his  spirit  was  still  with  his 
country.. .......,„,.,... . 


The  chieftains  ofthe  land,  now  thronging 
to  the  new  king,  with  one  voice  offered  him 
their  homage.  At  this  interesting  moment, 
a  messenger  arrived  from  the  coast,  with 
intelligence  that  the  Danish  fleet  was  in 
sight.  The  general  consternation  was  great, 
and  the  cry  now  was. 
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^  RrsE,  Edmund  !  and  Uefend  your 
Country."  :  ; 

The  tiepo  was*  himself  again.  He  called 
for  a  drinks  and  giving  orders  for  th^  imme- 
diate burial  of  Eva,  he  walked  with  his  head 
uncovered  in  front  of  the  bier,  on  which 
the  body  was  carried.  When  at  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  turning  a  last^  fond,  lingering 
look  on  the  form  of.  her  he  loved,  it  was 
placed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and  borne  iu  pro^* 
cession  to  the  chapel,  where  the  office  of 
the  dead  being  sung  by  the  clergy  of  the 
neighbouring  convent,  the  loved  remains 
were  placed  in  the  family  vault,  amongst 
those  of  her  ancestors. 

Edmund,  for  a  time,  remained  motionless , 
at  length,  waving  his  hand  and  dashing  the 
soft  tear  from  his  eye,  / 

•'  Let  the  trumpet  sound  !"  said  he, 
speaking  with  the  triumph  of  courage  over 
grief.  A  charger  was  immediately  led  for- 
ward, and  vaulting  on  the  back  of  the  foam- 
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ing  steed,  ^ho  appeared  to  gloiy  in   the 
burthen  he  bore :  the  word, 

"  To  Battle  t"  burst  from  his  lips  in  a 
voice  like  thunder.  His  men  caught  the 
enthusiasm  from  the  breast  of  the  patriot 
and  hero,  and  repeated,  with  loud  ap* 
plause,  the  words  of  Edmund.  Following, 
sword  in  hand,  with  their  axes  slung,  their 
matchless  leader  hastened  to  meet  the  daring 
foe,  that  would  invade  the  sacred  shores  of 
Erin ! 
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CHAP  V. 


Edmund,  having  arranged  the  inarch  of  the 
army,  had  thrown  off  the  minstrers  vest,  but 
still  retained  the  mantle  of  the  grass  green 
uniform  of  his  country.  He  wore  his  vizor 
up,  and  the  plumes  of  his  helmet,  floating 
in  the  wind,  seemed  appropriate^  to  the 
scene :  nature  was  violently  agitated  by  the 
contention  of  the  angry  elements.  A  heavy 
storm  was  rising  in  the  air;  the  winds  blew 
with  a  force  that  threatened  to  tear  up  the 
loftiest  and  strongest  trees  by  the  rpots;,  the 
yielding  poplars  formed  a  strong  cpntrast. 
with  the  firm  and  unbending  oak,  ?^ho,  in 
native  majesty,  threatened  defiance  to  the. 
violenee  of  the  air.  like  the  monarch  of; 
the  forest,  Edmund  still  wa^  calm;  he  ffsit 
a  melancholy  pleasure  in  his  present  danger, 
and  a  secret  bodiDg,  in  his  heait^  whispei^d 
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hitu,  that  the  hour  was  at  hand  when  valour 
should  find  its  recompense. 

The  army  was  on  its  march  for  the  sea- 
coast,  on  which  the  enemy  had  made  their 
landing.  It  was  early  in  the  day,  bat  the 
rain  descending  very  heavy,  and  the  falling 
mists  shrouding  the  prospect,  the  wild  way 
was  comfortless  and  dreary,  which  caused  a 
kind  of  visionary  dejection  in  the  shadowy 
and  inauspicious  light  around. 

The  movement  of  the  troops  was  regular 
and  intrepid,  as  if  anxious  to  meet  their  in* 
intent  foe ;  but  the  men  were  silent^  and  a 
gloomy  resolution  was  depicted  ttk  the  deep 
and  agitated  feeling  which  held  all  still. 

The  pause  of  nature  is  awful.  The  wind 
had  now  subsided,  and  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  heavy  trampling  of  feet.  Numbers 
had  joined,  and  were  still  joining,  the  army 
in  its  march,  anxious  to.  join  the  defekiders 
of  their  country. 

The  cavalry  were  but  few  inr  comparison. 
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and  were  in  advance.  The  hour  was  solemn, 
solemn  as  death ;  and  it  perhaps  had  some 
affinity  to  those  last  moments^  when  the  final 
separation  is  near,  and  the  soul  is  about  to 
gtve  up  that  DEAR  HOPE,  so  difficult  to  re- 
sign. 

In  short,  it  seemed  to  Edmund  as  if  death 
were  near  at  hand,  and  this  was  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  had  felt  such  a  sensation; 
though  he  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  prospect 
ofmeeting  it  honourably  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. * 

The  preservation  of  life  was  now  to  him 
an  object  of  total  indifference)  and>  if  it  even 
were,  he  deemed  it  even  more  than  impro- 
bable, that  he  should  survive  the  approach- 
ing conflict.  The  grey  and  showery  sky, 
the  gloom,  the  misty  heath,  the  .  bleak 
scenery,  the  general  devastation  that  seemed 
to  pervade  aU  nature,  and  the  expressive 
silence  that  was  preserved  by  the  army,  all 
combined  in  close  unison,  brought  recol- 
lections of  the  past,  with  other  associations, 
to  the  mind. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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The  burtben  of  A^  lie»¥f  bf^tr-^ts  oa 
Edmundi  Im  ofipre^aed  bewrt  few  wmg 
bj  many  care^  respecting  bU  b«4o«e4  i^^w* 
.iry^  M  be  traversed  itei  Qotiire  ^oij^  de^  ia 
^oom^^he  started  froHi  tbeeves^tfal  feeliagp 
of  his  imagination  to  the  reality  before  biiQs 
and  as  he  gazed  around,  straining  his  eyes 
as  if  to  McaJl  soiiie  loved  inwge,  but  looking 
in  Tain«  a  tear  for  the  last  tioie  fell  on  to 
cheek;  it  was  the  tear  of  sympautby^  for  what 
his  bdoved  country  might  be  yet  doomed  to 
9tiffer  fpom  the  hands  of  strangers}  and  tfeiar 
blkig  at  the  fearful  anticipations  of  future 
events  and  changes,  he  compared  them  with 
the  past,  and  said  to  hidn«elf#  with  anguish 
in  his  breast, :         .  I 


'^  Is  l^is  the  land  of  my  youtb,  tl^  \ui 
of  melody,  of  smiles,  and  song?  Wfaereape 
the  fair  flowers,  and  where  is  th0ir  auo  ?  Is 
the  sweetest  of  the  roses  &ded  i  Ala&l  Ae 
verna)  warmth  is  gone,  and  a  cmel  hBght  is 
visiblein  the  scene;  but  spring  sbaH  cMie 
again,  and  lovely  Erin  sbali  bloom^  bright  as 
ever,  though  net  for  me^ 
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As  he  iodiilgfid  in  time  imnim  lo^gr^t^ 
aiid  &ding8»  kbo  jajfB  of  tli^  iwA^f  «fin 
htooke  on  the  mottotaioa.  Ttif  mnkn  wen 
dUpelled;  the  Ught  now  grew  atoonigf  r,:  i^od 
the  face  of  nature  presented  a  more  cbeerfol 
appearance.  Edmund,  at  this  owment,  afst 
bis  ey&  upwarda,  and  the  bright  symbol  f^ 
heavenly  glory  burst  fidl  npon  his  view* 
It  inspired  a  feeling  in  all,  but  most  in 
him;  and,  after  remaining  some  time 
wrapt,  in  meditation^  he  bmke  out  entbusi* 
astically, 

''  Be  it  so/'  said  he;  <'  (d)t  nay  ErtSf 
ray  country,  awake  from  the  deathfiil  glMm 
which  has  so  long  pervaded  her.  Then 
shall  her  heroes  offer  themselves  up,  as  here* 
t^ore,  a  sacrifice  for  her;  and  her  visible 
aogel  lAait  fly,  on  the  wings  of  victory,  with 
the  tidings  to  hev  disembodied  children  in 
heaven.'* 

One  sublime  thought,  on  life  ai^  deokhi 
now  fitted  the  close^drawn  hesnt  of  tiie  herew 
The  batlle  and  the  event  left  no  roomiM' 
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isommanded  and  comforted^  his  prompti- 
tude and  decision  were  attmzing.  He  con- 
eeived  and  executed  in  the  same  monent; 
and  the.  perfect  calm  with  which  he  beheld 
the* preparations  of  the  enemj  was  no  less 
ttdhniraMe.  He  tried  to  illuminate  his 
fixtures  with  a  smile,  and  though  he  was 
iiient,  from  feelings  of  proud  national  cou- 
ralge,  his  eloquent  eyes  turning  on  all  with 
affecting  solicitude,  spoke  with  a  comfort- 
able i^iteoranoe  to  the  heart. 

After  solemn  prayer,  at  the  dead  hour  of 
night,  throwing  a  cloak  oirer  him,  he  strolled 
along  the  shore^  to  make  bis  obserrations } 
a«id  finding  the  seiitiiiel,  who  had  charge  of 
one  of  the  ont-posts,  adeep  on  his  arms,  he 
pitied  human  weakness  and  took  his  place. 
Some  one  now  advancing^  he  challenged. 
It  was  a  straggler  who  was  coming  to  join 
the  army.  They  entered  into  conversation 
together. 

The  man  said  he  had  been,  originally,  a 
soldier;  '^  but,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  com. 
radcy^  said  he,  **  I  deserted," 
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'<  Deserted  t"    daid  Edmuttdy  repeating 
tbd  word. 

'<  Smt  enoagb)"  said  the  mat»;  <' but  like 
bard  fortune^  it  was  before  me,  atid  I  could 
not  get  o?er  it.  So  I  have  beeit  Iiiding  my^ 
^f,  and  digging  in  the  ditches  evef  sincei 
Oh !  'tis  a  true  5tory,  and  a  sad  one  too,'' 
said  the  fellow;  **  but  where  is  the  use  of 
talking  ?  I  am  come  now  to  reap  the  be- 
nefit of  the  free  {pardon  that  I*m  told  is 
granted  to  alt  deserters,  and  to  fight  and  die 
hj  my  king  and  eounftry^  God  bless  them. 
But  I  thought  things  would  come  to  this  at 
ttet,  after  all ;  and  that,  one  time  or  other,, 
he^d  let  the  people  kttoW  htin.  God  be 
wkh  the  day  be  danced  ud  all  down  on  the 
greetr;  it  was  of  a  S&int  JohfC^  day^  of  ail' 
days  in  the  year ;  and  Che  old  master,  as  mte 
used  to  call  htm,  was  playing  the  barp  for 
us.     Ay,  faith,  and  welt  becoillddolt'' 

•^  Of  whom  are  yoa  speaking  ^*•  ssiM  Ed- 
mund, attentive  to  the  tale. 

"  Of  whom-shottld  I  be  speaking,*'  said  the 
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clown,  «  but  of  Ned  of  the  Hills  /— =-of 
whom  am  I  speaking!  Arrah,  sure  all  the 
world  has  heard  of  him.  He's  the  stoutest 
man,  dead  or  alive,  that  ever  was  bora ;  and 
as  for  them  outlandish  spalpeens  over  the 
way,  on  the  water  there,  if  he  don't  send 
them  home,  in  quick  time,  with  news  from 
old  Ireland,  ray  name's  not  Dermqt  a 
Fadtha*. 

.  "  But  I  always,  thought  he'd  come  to 
luck;  and  if  J  could  get  one  sight  of  his 
good  natured.face,  I  think  .I'd  be  the  better 
of  it  all  the  days  of  my  life.  He  would  not 
forget  an  old  friend,  and  he'd  soon  call  to 
midd  the  sore  day  tbgt  we  parted  last  on  this 
very  shore,  after  following  him  many  a  long 
mile,  through  thick  and  thin.  We  were  up 
to  our  knees  in  the  bogs.  But  what  was  I 
the  worse  of  it?  And  J  offered  to  go  with 
him  round  the  walls  of  the  wide  worlds  if  it 
came  to  that^  for  all. I  was  the  only  support 
of  my  people.  But  be  bid  me  go  home,  and 

*  Long  Dermot. 
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take  care  of  my  old  grandmother,  who  was 
bed-ridden ;  so  I  did  as  he  desired  me,  and 
I  have  been  labouring,  off  and  on,  earning 
for  the  family  ever  since.  But  when  I  heard 
of  the  pirates*  coming,  taking  my  baltheen^ 
in  my  fist,  and  crying  out  '  IRELAND  FOR 
-ever]'  I  set  off,  without  leave  or  licence, 
to  lend  a  hand.  And  now,  as  I  ao)  about 
to  take  oo  for  the  new  king,  God  bless  him, 
if  you  please,  soldier,  I'll  go  to  the  officer  of 
the  guard  and  i:eport  myself,  to  be  enrolled, 
oftce  tnare,  among  the  boys." ^.•.. 

This  man  had  been  sentinel  over  Edmund 
when  he  was  under  sentence  of  death,  in 
Tarah  Castle,  and  the  hero,  well  remember- 
ing his  services,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and 
whispering  the  pass- word,  or  counter-sign, . 
Bsidy  'We  have  been  friends  before  this 
time;  but  the  re/ii^  approaches,  and  you 
must  not  tarry.     Meet  me  hefe,.however9 

*  The  DanesfWiere  always  considered  as^mere  piratH 
before  the  arritat  of  Turgesius. 

t  The  ii^»er  i»ai^(rfa;/2at/^ortbresfaiD(p^,t9oI. 
G5 
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^t  br)0ak  of  dtty ,  and  jrou  may  bear  of  some- 
thing that  will  be  to  your  advantage/'  The 
man  promised  faithfully  to  keep  the  ap- 
pointment, and,  bidding  good  night,  they 
parted. 

The  patrole,  now  on  its  rounds,  was 
within  hearing ;  and  Edmund  awaking  the 
sleeping  sentinel,  and  making  himself  known, 
reprimanded  him  sharply  (or  his  inatijention. 

The  soldier  fell  on  bis  knees,  and  pleaded 
fatigue. 

**  1^^**  said  Edmund,  •«  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  an  omission  of  this  kind ;  neveillie- 
!ess,  d$I  myself  stood  pledged  for  you,  I 
pardon  your  crime,  and  shall  take  no  further 
notice  of  it.  Go/*  continued  he,  raising  lite 
culprit,  <*  stand  to  your  arms,  nnd  tthtMrroWi 
by  Acting  as^a  brave  man,  yon  may  redeem 
your  character,  and  prove  yourself  worthy 
the  confidence  of  your  general. " 

Edmund  then  retired  to  rest  ibr  a  lew 
hours. 
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The  next  looraing  hi»  fim  eftre  Was  to^ 
reward  the  fidelity  andneal  of  kis  old  ffiead 
the  deserter.  He  appointed  bim  to  a  com- 
mission,  and  assigned  him  a  pdsl  Oif  bottotH^ 
and  trust  for  the  day,  by  gi?ing  him  a  stand- 
ard. ^<  Reeeiveit"  said  he,  <<  lihe  kiog'ls  to- 
loiUFs^  aa  the  reil^ard  of  your  loyalty  and 
courage;  and,  ia  the  hour  of  danger,  stand 
by  your  native  country  as  you  were  hereto* 
fore  disposed  to  do  by  the  fortunes  oS  her 
prince*** 

^  And  when  I  desert  the  enoseof  Erin^ 
may  Gedd^ert  me,"  aai4  Dermotw 

Edmi^ad  then  pwe  ipi^liM  band  a  faiFBR 
with  directions,  in  ease  hfi  shoAld  no!  suv- 
yive  the  conflict,  that  it  might  be  forwarded  ^ 
to  the  pfitov  of  the  mooastery  at  Clonastts^: 

The  nmrniii^  was  m^ered  in  Ify  sig^ 
finmi  tjie  etienay '^  ship»  m  the  eiffing^  to  pre^ 

eoliiab,iiilll<yelKrMO. 
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pare  for  -the  descent.  The  boats  were  in- 
stantly crowded  with  troops,  and  thejr 
began 'to  approach  the  shore  with  the  ot- 
mbst  regularity. 

Edmund  and'liis  brave  adherents  waited^ 
glowing^  with  ardour  to  give  them  a  warm 
reception. 

The  boats  advanced  slowly  and  cautious- 
ly ;  and  the  hero  determined  to  avail  him- 
self of  every  favourable  opportunity,  de- 
tached a  chosen  brigade,  under  a  leader, 
well  adapted  to  execute  any  daring  purpose. 
The  band  arrived  at  the  water  edge  as  the 
boats  took  the  ground,  and  dealt  among  the 
ifivaders  a  dreadful  carnage. 

Various  wfsre  the  successes- and  sensations 
on  both  sides.  Edmund  witnessed,  from  the 
position  he  bad  taken  up,  the  branrery  of  his 
men.  It  was  such  as  at  once  cheered  and 
delighted  his  soul  s  and  proved  to  him  what 
a  people,  fighting  in  support  of  their  jost 
rights,  can  and  will  do.    Rank  after  rank  <!S 
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the  enemy  were  cut  down  as  they  formed 
on  the  shoriss,  as  they  landed  from  their 
boats;  and  many  a  brave  and  hardy  son  of 
Erin  kissed,  for  the  last  time,  his  native 
earth.  They  were  falling  fast;  and  the 
Dapes  still,  pouring  forth  their  immense 
numbers,  had  taken  positions  in  various, 
places,  and  threatened  now  to  outflank  the 
Irish*  ' 

4 

%, 
r-, 

Edmund  perceiving  their  danger,  ordered 
the  advanced  brigade  to  retire;  and  at  the 
head  of  his  pikemen  hastened  to  the  place 
of  greatest  danger. 

He:gained  possession  now  of  the  heights, 
which  the  Danes  had  occupied,  but  was 
repulsed.  Again  he  took  them ;  and  a  se* 
cond  time  his  brave  fellows  were  over- 
powered by  the  vast  nun^bers  opposed  td 
them. 

And.  now,  observing  the  Danish  chief 
giving,  orders,  which  appeared  4o  be  for' a 
CHARGE  on  Edmund's  line>  holding  life,  as 
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a  bauble,  when  the  intereste  iit  hh  ccpmirj 
were  iiiTolted;  he  dashed  kita  the  midst  o€ 
the  assailants,  imd,  cntttng  his  way  to  the 
fierce  northern  leader,  now  standitig  M  a 
hdght  which  overhung  the  sea,  he  cIosh) 
with  him  in  mortal  combat;  and  aft^r  a 
struggle  of  a  few  moments,  dragging  the  FOE 
down  with  him;  they  fell  together  into  the 
mighty  waters  below,  and  both  perished  in 
sight  of  the  CONTENDING  ARMIES* 

Tkts  last  act  of  the  hero  SAVBb  ms 

COUNTRY. 

*  It  has  been  remarked  by  several  historiane^  tbat  tte 
DisaeB  were  aiways  diseoiflited  if  Asy  tsattMrkader. 
Tba.proietit  ^irounstamee  is  drawn  froav  a  parattelfiisi 
as  stated  by  Keating*  ^  Qn  the  aniTal  of  the  Danes  in 
the  harbonr  of  Dnnclalk^  they  were  gallantly  resisted  by 
the  Irish.  Ticfory^^  however^  appeared  to  dedde  ia  hr 
vomrof  theBanes^  but  an  Irish  dkieftaift^  in^tantfy  ^Miag* 
ing  from  his  own  ship  into  that  of  the  Danish  ehidl  sad 
evtting  his  way,  seized  the  Dane,  whom  he  pnlled  along 
with  himself  i»la  the  water,  where  they  were  drownedi 
'  The  Danes,  always  intimidated  at  the  loan  of  a  leader. 
Wire  discomfited  and  pat  to  flight,  or  taken  prisoaera.'' 

KMTma. 
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The  Danes,  panic  struck,  fled  in  disorder, 
and  were  either  driven  into  the  sea,  killed, 
or  made  prisoners.  Some  few  regained  their 
boats  and  bore  the  news  to  their  compa- 
nions who  remained  on  board  the  ships, 
which  soon  weighed  anchor,  and  bade  a 
fatal  adieu  to  the  shores  of  the  green  island. 

The  third  day  after  the  engagement,  the 
bodj  of  the  heroic  Edmnnd  was  found  float- 
ing on  the  waters  near  the  shore.  It  was 
taken  up  and  carried  with  royal  honours  to 
Temoria;  where,  embalmed  with  the  tears 
of  th^ people,  it  was  placed^  by  the  side  of 
the  Princess  Eva,  in  the  sepulchre  of  their 
fathers. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Thus  ends  the  story  of  "  Ned  of  the  Hills:' 
Whether  the  expectations  of  the  reader  will 
have  been  gratified  or  disappointed,  by  the 
recital,  it  remains  not  for  the  writer  to  judge; 
however,  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  ac- 
count for  some  of  the  characters  which  have 
been  introduced,  and  which  the  reader 
may  be  induced -to  think  are  lost  -I  shall 
just  bring  them  forth  once  more,  for  the  sake 
of  conformity.  The  friends  of  Edmund, 
Cuchu]lan,  O'Codnor,  and  Deirdri,  with 
Da  Paulle  and  his  attendants,  bad  been  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Macrobii;  who,  ima- 
gining that  they  were  privy  to  the  supposed 
deadi  of  Edmund,  immediately  decreed  their 
banishment. 

The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  they 
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were  driven  out  into  the  wilderness  to  perish^ 
having  been  left  totally  destitute  of  supplies; 
but  they  were  taken  care  of  by  the  agency 
of  an  extraordinary  personage^  who  sent 
every  thing  necessary  for  their  support^ 
during,  their  journey  through  the  desert,  as 
well  as  guides  to  direct  their  course. 

It  does  not  require  the  gift  of  divination 
in  the  reader,  to  perceive  that  this  agent  of 
mercy  was  Edmund,  who,  having  recovered 
frpm  the  fearful  situation  in  which  Eva  had 
left  him,  and  hearing  from  Ya^ous  the  whole 
TRUTH,  renounced  for  ever  the  Macrobiij, 
and  became  personally  attendant  upon  tbci 
princess,  through  the  wilderness  \  nor  could 
this  have  escaped  herself,  had  she  been  in 
her  proper  senses,  notwithstanding  the  mask 
which  Edmund  wore  on  his  journey. 

Whether  the  delirium  of  the  princess  was 
kept  up,  by  any  artificial  means,  to  render 
her  insusceptible  of  the  difficulties  she  had 
to  encounter,  during  this  perilous  journey, 
we  are  not  informed;  but  it  is  well  known, 
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that  there  is  a  certain*  berry  wbtob  grows  in 
many  part»  of  the  east,  add  even  in  other 
countriesi  the  use  of  which  will  produce  a 
sort  of  stapefaction^  which  renderfirthe  pevsoA 
to  whom  it  is  administered,  in  adegree,  insen* 
sible  of  passing  occurrences.  During  this  de« 
lirium  Eva  frequently  thought  she  heard  the 
voice  of  Yasous  in  the  desert,  which  was  the 
case,  as  he  still  followed  his  master ;  though 
Edmund  never  spoke  to  him  after  his  conduct 
towards  Eva,  ^nd  p  reserved  this  ap  pearaiice  of 
displeasure  to  the  last;  howevet,  this  faithful 
slave  contrived  to  procure  a  passage  in  the 
vessel  which  brought  them  home :  this  ac- 
counts for  Eva's  seeing  him,  but  he  died  on 
board.    They  were  landed  in  Britam,  and 
f  he  mysteiy  of  the  happy  valley  stands  en** 
plained,  when  ib^  reader  is  informed,  that 
Eva  had  been  brought  by  her  protector  td 
the  house  of  6is  friend,  the  Sceptic,  in  the 
Island  of  Anglesea;  and,  of  course,  the  un- 
intelligible language  which  she  had  beard 
was  no  other  than  Welch* 

After  her  seizure  on  the  shore,  by  the 
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"  RutM^s  Bed,**  M  before  mentioned,  Ed- 
mund followed  Eva  to  her  native  land.  He 
was  the  minstrel  wh<>  attended  at  the  palace, 
and  in  that  disguise  bad  heard  her  confes- 
sion at  the  monument,  which  entirely  re- 
moved bis  jealousy  respecting  Da  Paulle. 
He  was  the  agent  of  h^aven^s  interposition, 
at  thd  marriage  scene  in  the  chapel,  when 
he  rescued  her  from  Fergus  $  and,  finally, 
having  dressed  himself  in  the  armour  of  oiie 
of  the  dead  heroes,  which  he  found  in  the 
dungeon  where  his  father  was  confined,  he 
ended  his  wonderful  and  glorious  career, 
in  the  manner  which  han  bcjen  already  stated 
to  the  reader,  by  bfs  heroio  death,  and  the  , 
consequent  preservation  of  the  LIBERTIES 
OF  HIS  COUNTRY. 

It  will  b^  recollected  that  Edmund  gave 
a  paper  to  the  deserter,  with  orders  to  de- 
liver it  to  the  prior  of  the  monastery.  This 
was  done.  It  contained  his  will,  and  an 
inscription  written  in  his  blood  the  night  be- 
fore the  battle.  He  directed  that  the  people 
should  erect  a  Monument  to  the  memory  of 
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Eva,  similar  to  that  which  she  had  raised 
to  him;  and  that  the.foUowittg  Inscription 
should  he  engraved  on  it : 

Sacred  tb  Ae  bewailed  Remembrance 

of  the  most  amiable  existence 

that  ever  graced  Creation. 

This  gloomy  Pilis 

WAS  BRBCTEI)  BY  THOUSANDS 

Of  dii€onsotat€  Mourntrt, 

who, 
absorbed  in  emulative  grief^ 

untied  in  fond  affection 

to  raise  it  as  a  Monument  of 

their  devotion 

^o  THE  Manes  op  EVA,  Princess  of  Eew. 

In  her  form«  she  was  more  than  beaotifiil ; 

in  h«r  virtoes,  beyond  comparison. 

Her  Mien 

Gave  extatic  rapture  to  the  beholders, 

and  Paradise  was  in  her  bosom ! 

To  her  capacious  heart 

were  received,  with  impartial  welcome, 

every  order  of  imploring  votaries; 

eo  that, 
Heaven  smiled  at  her  benevdence, 

^      AND  MORTALS  ADORED  fX. 

But,  alas ! 
in  a  fatal  hour, 
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when  foul  Corruption  wandered  o'er  the  land ; 

when  every  sprite  was  free  to  roam  abroad ; 

and  all  the  infernal  discipline  relaxed^ 

an  Hecatean  Junto, 

composed  of  Traitors  and  Relatives, 

conspired  her  destruction ! 

and  she  swooned  in  pallid  languor. 

When,  lo ! 
a  Band  of  Ruffians,  in  the  act  of 
/orcing  her  into  a  detested  marriage, 
caused  her  death. 
And  Heaven  and  Earth  ifcre  silent 
Jbr  a  moment! 
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ADDENDA. 


fam  qf^tkf  amnmt  mmtirebif  ^  tii  ttnmtry,?^^  It  k 
tihe  frte  of  the  bnak  language  and  in^  mnaic  to  be  dfi- 
ITS'ded  jbto  ^e  langai^e  and  mntoc  ot  the  Tvlgar,  and 
^bet  we  bear  'A  fran  their  Itpa^  we  forget  thai  it  has  hew 
tbe  langaage  of  the  hero,  the  noble,  or  tike  poet  For 
^ight  hundred  years  the  harmony  of  her  langaage  has 
^Atted;:  &ir  thme  who,  gave  it  harmony  are  no  more; 
her  Ghiefs,  her  bards,  and  her  minstrels,  are  gone.  Her 
^{Wge^  proscriM  1^  E«gland,aad  forgotten  by  herself, 
ia  now  only  ihe  language  of  mendicants;  and,  in  its  day 
of  degradation,  we  dare  to  pronounce  what  it  has  been, 
whta  inspired  by  genius  and  modulated  by  harmony. 
All  other  mnsie  is  the  prodndion  of  sdenee ;  Irish  mnsic 
V  (tbe^efihsioB  <rf  passion  and  of  the  heart.  Onr  dirges 
^99^  composed  by  bards,  who^  hvng  round  ihe  body  of 
their  ehieC  Our  war  songs,  amid  the  rage  of  a  battle, 
on  ti^iieh  4he  fsteolifae minstrel  and  of  his  country  hung; 
e*ea  amid  the  deaNi-shoek,  into  which  jfte  iwMrel  him- 
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»elf,  smote  i»ilh  the  madness  he  inspired,  has  plunged, 
and  mingled  the  last  sound  of  his  harp  yriih  that  of  bu 
own  voice.  Oor  love  songs  vere  composed  in  the  ferjr 
presence  of  the  heauty  they  praised ;  andqh!  wbocsa 
imagine  the  inspiration  of  such  a  presence  !  This  is  a 
difference  which  affects  the  very  nature  and  spirit  of 
music.  It  is  not  the  cold  and  laboured  imitation  of 
something  the  minstrel  never  felt ;  it  is  the  rich  and  rapt 
efibsion  pf  a  burdened  spirit,  tortured  with  the  fulness  of 
its  conceptions,  ever  informing^  the  medium  through  whieh 
it  pours  them,  and,  by  its  inspirations,  forcing  it  to  re- 
present them  with  a  terrible  fiddity  thai  makes  the 
auditors  tremble.'' 

Vol.  I.  p.  41. —Tmoria,  or  old  ToroA;  Seat  of  the 
Kings- 
^  And  vanqMithM  Tsmor^i  grosnt  ucend  the  ikici  P*  t.  8. 

Set  War  Odf  toOtgUTyin  MinBnok^'**  RdifM^ 
Ancient. Irish  Po€iry» 

*'  Tamer,  or  Teamor,  the  royal  seat  of  the  moDsrch  of 
Ireland:  '  Its  chief  court  (says  O'Connor,)  was  three 
hundred  feet  in  length,  thirty  in  height,  and  fifty  io 
breadth.  It  had  access  by  fourteen  doors,  which  opeied 
on  their  several  apartments,  fitted  up  for  tke  kings  and 
.  deputies  of  each  province :  the  royal  seat  was  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the^  houiife,  wbere  the  moilacdi  sat  in  state, 
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with  his  4tiioHH,  or  imperial  i^p,  on  his  head.'  The 
kings  of  ihe  two  Mnuters  took  their  seats  on  his  l€% 
Uiose  of  IJistdr  on  his  right ;  the  King  of  Leinster  in  his^ 
firant;  and  the  King  of  Gonnan^t/ together  with  the 
OlUmhain,  behind  the  throne.  The  particular  reasons 
for  such  a  disposition  are  not  ;»et  down  in  aiiy  MSS.  come 
to  onr  hands.' 

**  This  high  court  t>f  convention  was  si^nuded  by 
four  other  large  honses>  fitted  up  for  the  lodging  and  ac- . 
eommodation  of  the  several  provincial  kings  and  deputies 
during  the  sestton ;  dose  to  these  were  other  houses,  one 
for  state  prisoners,  another  for  fileas,  and  another  for  the 
princessesand  th€(  women  who  attended  at  court 

''  Teamor  was  the  royal  seat  of  the  kings  of  Ireland, 
and  the  principal  court  of  legisliition^  from  the  day9  of 
Ollarah  Fodia,  down  to  the  reign  of  Dermod  Mac  Cer- 
vaiQ;  so  that  the  Fes  of  Tei^nor  continued,  from  time  to 
time,  tiirottgh  a  series  of  more  than  el€fi£R~  hundred 
years.''— Dijierlalioiir  on  ihe  Hisiory  of  Ireland, 
JH^e  117,  drdediiitm. 

For  a  more^^arged  account  of  this  celebrated  plltce, 
see  Collectanea,  Vol.  I. 

VOL.  HI.  H 
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Vol.  I.  p.  47.— A«  the  m  :coiicf«;iv4ijf7^Ik4  \^  * 
pHdi  aliaost  btfydnd  flufatiinie^  fidoMUid  <fOtev^  %|tf 
c^mmimd  €/  mt^esi^j  he.  dppfw^i  in  $f^  fP«(<^ 

of  ^raweni  joih  vynd  ^jrellow,  .dos^l^sr  ^^%^  tQ;jth^  lil|Aj»> 
j»d  temuhaliiig  in  bodkWff^wAQse  <KMIipUf^i^^  NraMB 
gave  to  the  feet  and  ankles  the  appearance  i}f,%\^Q,j!^  ^n 
ancient  statue.  The  vest  (iheJUlan  of  the  ancient  Irish) 
wasi  of  the  name  colour  and  t^tnre,  and  clii$pedi  aVthe 
thrdat  wiA  atriangiiar  faroanh.  The  mantle  nf.  regal 
purple^  flowi^  ba^/roiaoni  broad  ^ho(d4er>  diaplaytd 
an  iraB  tiiat>!yceiiiadfoniiiBd.tQbeartl>/^'«iim  V  p|r 
oc  ompife^4fae4rth^aitiii/.ei^rd^99ly  W9pp<^ 
of  his  jsmaAe,  heU  tile  Aaoif^t  Jrie^.b^iaret^cap.  His 
upper  lip  was  darkened  by  the  hair  which  the  andent 
Irish  >#uflfer«d  to  .grow  tb^e;  and  tiiis  h^  l^y  flosely 
tamed  ttptb^iod^  so  los  to  4i^lay  tbe  line  coiptoar  'of  the 
besid  lold  nwk*  who^e  v^ry  lien^.-^c^fefpe^  %>,  deoole  a 
.  prsnd  aithmUsifiN»;  povf M  atfiit^  4^  mi  mrsi  TobiJ^es 

vourite  of  the\ancient  Irish ;  whil^,i|f^^](^f|teri]fg  ripgjets 

shaded  the  temples,  and  wandering  on  the  cheeky  seemed 

^W^  feUftg«-.P»l^gcv<>R^  .4|*e  ;.pp^jjfj|^  ^SK%5e  «f  I 

pillar.    When  Edmund'9  hair  has  b^  ^^^t^^l^  ^' 
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ing  aver  hU  sfaooldm^  ike  jreader  mill*  Ikt  onee,  perceive 
that  it  niist .  have  heen  by  aceident,  aa  the  hair  of  the 
soldier  iraa  ahraya  tnraed  up  behind. 

V<A.  t  p,74."^BaUle  oflnii^faU,  or  Ten»tia. 

**  SeTcn  warlike baadt  tp  jeia  ai  cape.*'— V.  7,  p.  53. 
**  These  were  the  Fianna  Eireann,  the  celebrated 
militia^. 90.  reao^N^iied  in  thcf  aiioala  of  this  country^  and  in 
the  siiiigs  .of  fhjC. bards.    Dr.  Wftrnejr  gives  the  foUowinig 
acdount  of  that  Cormidajble  body. 

'^  The  ponstaut  nnmber  of  tins  standing  army^  in  times 
of  peape>,  when  there  were  no  disturbances  at  home,  nor 
any  waat  of  their  assis^ee  to  their  allies  abroad,  wfre 
nuie  thousand  men,  divided  eq^ually  into  three  bajttalion^* 
Botincaseof  any  apprehension  of  a  conspiracy,  or  re- 
bellion, ^^nst  the  jnonarch,  or  if  there  was  any  neces- 
sity for  transporting  a  body  of  troops  to  Scotland,. in 
order  to  .defend  their  allies,  the  Dalriadea,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Finn,  the  generalissima,  to  increase  his  foroes  to 
seven  b^tjbilimia,  "of  three  thousand  each*  Every  batta- 
iion  was  con^nanded  by  a  colonfilx  evefy  hnndred  men  \ 

by  a  captain  J  an  officer^  in  the  nature  of  a  Heutenant,     '''^.^:^ 
vms  set  oyer  every  fifty;  and  a  sergeant,  rasembling  the 
r  decurio  of  the  Romans,  was  at  the  head  of  every  five- 
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and-twcaty.  When  they  were  drawa  out  for  actioo, 
erery  hdndred  meu  were  distnbiited  into,  ten  files,  with 
ten  (of  courac)  in  each;  and  the  leader  oft the.filegaTe 
the  word  to  the  other  nine.  As  it  was  thought  a  great 
honour  to  be.  a  member  of  this  invincible  bddyof  troopSi 
their  general  was  very  strict  in  insisting  on  the  quaUfica* 
tions  "necessary  for  admission  into'  it- 

"The  parents  (or  near  relations)  of  ev^ry  candidate 
for  the  militia,  were  to  give  security  that  they  would*  not 
attempt  to  revenge  his  death/  but  leave  it  to  his  Idtew- 
soldiers  to  do  him  justice.  He  must  liavc  a  poetical 
genius,  and  be  well  acquainted  with  the  twelve  books  of 
poetry.  He  was  to  stand  at  the  distance  of  nine  ridges 
of  land,  with  only  a  stick  and  a  target ;  and  nine  soldiers 
were  to  throw  thehr  javelins  at  him  at  once,  from  which 
he  was  to  defend  himself  unhurt,  or  he  rejected.  He 
was  to  run  through  a  wood,  with  his  hair  plaited,  pursued 
by  a  company  of  the  militia,  the  breadth  of  a  tree  only 

.  being  allowed  between  fhem  at  setting  out,  without  be- 
ing overtaken,  or  hisiiair  felling  loose  about  him.    He 

'  was  to  leap  over'  a  tree  as  high  as  his  forehead,  and 
easily  stoop  under  anotherthat  was  as  low  as  liis  knee. 
These  qualifi£atiohs  being  proved;  he  was  then  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiaince  to  the  king,  and  of  fidelity  to  Fioo, 

'  his  commander  in-  chief. 
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^'  The  reader  will  judge. of  the  propriety  of  roost ^of 
tliese  qualificaluMis^.biit  this  was  not  every  thing  that 
was  required  in  order  for  admission  into  this  illustrious 
corps.  .  Every  soldier^  before  he  .was .  enrolled^  was 
obliged  to  subscribe  to  the .  following  articles :  That^  if 
ever  he  was  disposed  to  manry^  he  would  not  confym  to 
the  nercenary  custom  of  requiring;  a- portion  with  his 
wife ;  but«  without  regard  to  her  fortune,  he  would  choose 
a  woman  for  her  virtue  and  courteous  manners.  That  be 
would  never  offer  violence  to  any  woman.  That>  he 
would  be  charitable  to  the  poor,  as  far  as  his  abilities 
would  permit.  And  that  he  would  not  turn  his  back  nor 
refuse  to  fight  ten  men  of  any  other  nation. 

**  In  times  of  peace,  they  were  required  to  defend  the 
inliabitaiijts.t^f^inst  the  attempts  of  thieves  and  robbers; 
to  quell  riots  and  insurrections,  to  levy  fines  and  secure 
estates  that  were  forfeited,  for  the  use  of  the  crown ;  in. 
short,  to  suppress.all  seditions  smA.  traitorond  practices  in 
the  beginning,  and  to  appear  under  arms,  when  any 
breach  of  faith  required  it.  They  had  no  subsistence 
money  from  the  mdnarchs,  but  during  the  winter  half 
year,  when  they  were  billeted  upon  the  country  and  dis« 
persed  in  quarters.  During  the  other  part  of  the  year^ 
from  the  first  of  May  to  NoT!9<nber, '  they  were;  encamped 
about  the  fields,  anlwere  obliged  to  fish  and  hunt  for 
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judgments  of  tbe  i\Qie.''—Warner'9  Hisiorif  of  Ireland, 
page  ^9. 

Vol.  I.  p.  M.^See  the  discourse  betwfen  Edmund 
and  his  friend,  the  Sceptic. 

^  Having  liad  occasion  in  the  body  of  this  woric^to  in- 
troduce something  of  scepticism^  it  may  not  be  amisGT  to 
give  a  short  account  of  ite  origin  asid  progress,  it  is  well 
known  to  the  leanwfd^tlwt  Pyrrho  was  the  founder  of 
this  sect,  though  the  principles  existed  before  his  time : 
it  seems  to  have  commenced  with  Heraclitos^  who  said 
that  •  all  things  are  in  motion  and  nothibg  certain.' 

There  seems  ta  be  a  greater  affinity  betwe^  tMe 
sceptics  and  the  new  Academics,  than  pec^le  generally 
imagine.  Seneca  says  that  the  Pyrrhoniaus,  Megatiei, 
and  Academics,  who  tniroduced  a  new  80ienee»  ^re  Che 
same  things  agreeing  in  the  opinion  thai/^  liof  Aitigp  can  Ve 
known*.  The  sceptfca  however  diffisrfroni. the. acade- 
mics^ in  avoiding  all  sort  of  dogniatiiuiig,  for* a  stoeptic 
assents  to  nothing  that  is  not  evident. .  And  indeed^  we 
must  allow,  that  scepttcbm  is  an  open  ditor.to  athjeism.^ 
for  by  questioning  ei^eiry  thing,  man  at  hist  came  to  be« 
lieve  nothing.  Yet»  thongh  sc^tieism  is  often  dan- 
gerous in  its  coimqiiences,  it  is.nbt  wholly  to  be  con- 
demned>  as  it  was  used  in  its  origin ;  for^  although  there 
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are  many  things  certain,  which  ought  not  to  be  calle<l  in 
question;  yet  there  are  others  uncertain :  in  such,  if  we 
would  not  pi;ecipitat^ly'err;  we  most  not  precij[iita|ely 
jnige,  but. suspend  our  assent  till  we  have  full  evidence. 
This  sort  of  suspension  was  greatly  approved  hy  Sopraies, 
who,  in  things  uncertain  or  doubtfb],  gave  his  scholars  a 
liberty  of  examining  at  leisure,  though  in  matters  certain 
and  morale  he  was  very,  tenacious.  With  respect  to  God 
and  revealed  religion,  it  does  no^  seem  necessary  to  bring  v 
any  new  arg^iment,  as  every  thing  has  been  proved. 
Propheoifs  have  been  fulfilled,  types  have  been  realizeil, 
iruih  has  been  established  on  the  ruins  of  error ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  critics,  I  am  of  opmion,  that  every  public 
writer  should  be  a  preacher  of  morality. 

.Vol.  I.    p.  134. --- Jci«a/ec2     with    supernatural 
strength;    ;   .     •  • 

"  By  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  by  the  early 
>rritiers  of  Irish  history,  we. have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the>ncient  inhabitants  were  possessed  of  extraordi- 
nary strength,  and  some  of  their  men  of  a  size  which 
might  be  called  gigantic.  Even,  of  late  years,  there  have 
been  several  who  measured  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in 
height ;  amongst  the  number,  it  will  be  recollected  that 
;Bi3rns  and  the  O'Briens  lived  in  our  own  ,days.  This 
my  be  idloired  m  a  ^officiept  license  for  the  des<;ription 
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given  of  Bdnrand ;  however^  from  a  document  which  we 
mentioned^  as  having  been  in  the  poMeMloti  of  the  lata 
Frorost  Andrews^  we  are  authetifted  to  say,  ihit  *  JSinaii 
ac  Knuch*  was  a  person  of  extriiordinaiy  Hrefigth  and 
stature. 

This  document,  whicli  was  written  in  the  Oeusf 
character,  exhibits  *  Eman  ac  JDnuet^  an  pbssesmg 
snch  powers  of  mind  and' body,  as,  iW  th<>sd  iinyi,  might 
have  lead  the  common  peojple  to  iiiia^tt^  hliii  aA  Idniosi 
supemataral  being.  It  appears  that,  after  his  escape^  as 
stated  in  the  argament,  winch  was  de^ed  miliacttlims, 
he  had  actually  been  redaced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  from 
which,  by  his  merit  and  services  he  wais  liberated.  He 
then  returned  to  his  native  land^  and  by  his  address  in* 
spifed  the  country  people  with  Sneha  yeneratioii  for  him, 
that  they  screfsned  him  from  all  observation  and^ii^piry. 
it  was  therefore  generally  beliieved  at  the  coort  of  Tarah, 
that  he  was  still  an  exile.  Elowever  he  frequently  Vmited 
the  palace,  disguised  as  it  mitti5tl*el,  and  eyifiH  aj^ea^ 
in  presence'of  the  iismrpcnr  i^itKddt  excitfaig  the  least 
suspicion.  . 

It  is  asserted  thai' he  Mved'his  U^ybre  flika  once  by 
his  prodigioiis  strength^  Wliidi'ijfaye  an  ideaio  <he  supe^ 
>jtiti0uscointi^  )^ilAmifi^^^  Ate 
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haf«  beea  always. celebrated  by  tbe  bards  as  being  of  a 
superior  iiature.  The  loves  of  Edtnimd  ^d  Eva  are 
sapg  lo  this  hoar ;  and  all  the  traditioBji^  In  ^fHiicli  any 
part  of  his  history  occurs^  agree  in  calling  him  tbe  eham- 
pioli  of  tiie  Irish.  Tbe  sonod  of  bis  name  is  m)mc  to  the 
ear^  and  balm  to  the  heart  of  an  Irisbmaa,  imder  swiy 
s6rrow  or  afiKctton.  It  was  snppbsed  that 'the  bffls  ^ere  ■ 
generally  the  r^soit  6f  the  fairies ^  or  good  people;' 
hence  the  name  of  the  ttero,  vbo,  in  all  bis  temjporary 
abfitoces  from  his  friendsi  was  Stt[^K>B^d  fo  retire  to  the 
hills  lor  the  pnrpose  of  holding  cdmmniiieatitfD  %i4h  Uie 
airy  lahabitantB.  > ' 

This  note  is  not  any  part  of  a  tale  of  £ancy  ;  such  a 
documenV  in  i  hai^e  alladed  to  has  been  seen  dnd  r^ 
\)y  many  persons  of  high  literary  character  and  lAiimV 
pestchaU^  veraortyy  yfh6  are  noiv  living,  aiid.ioaii  attest 
tbiTirafli. 

'    Vol..  I.  p.  161  —On  l*eir  drrivai  at  Ti^tfdagh. 

♦'  Ib  the  11«  diapter  df  the  Sfd  bo(^  ot  Diochms 
Sifl«dte>  He  g^lVes  a  qiiotiitioh  fi^m  Beeaiiteus,  (hi  irKto- 
of  great  aiitiqmty}  ivbieh^dflseiibeBwIsliiidofconider^ 
oirie  mtB^  little  <]e6tf1i«m-«8idiy/If^g:op^ 
Ceit^,  eA^isA^Mi  liy  tbe  U^fkibm^m.  «"  liis/'  says 
he,  <'  9L  froitfnl  pleasant  iAlmi,  dedicated  to  Apollo ;  they 
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have  a  language  peeuliar  to  theinsei?es,  and  fnost  of  the 
inhab)taut6  are  either  priests  or  poets.  In  it  is  a  large 
grov^  and  a  temple  of  a  round  form^  to;which  the  priests 
frequeiitly  resort  to  perform  their  devotions.  Some  Gredu 
haye  visited  this  island;  and  presented  several  gifts  to  the 
teinpl08  with  Greek  inscriptions.'',  Frpm  tbi»  hmin 
island,  came  AbarU*  to  Greece,  who  was  well  known  to 
the  Detiaens.  That  Ireland  was  the  Hyperborean  island 
there  is  lit^f^  doubt.  Pindar  calls  th^e  islanders,  the 
Servufits.  of.  the  Delphic  God ;  and  Callimachns  calls 
them  the  iM^red  nation.  This  was  a  name  given  to  Ire- 
land by  the  Greeks,  being  before  her  conversion  to  Chri»> 
tianity." 

Vol.  I.  p.  ISS.-^  Where  the  souls  and  bodies  of  (ke 
fakihfuhic. 

St  Patrick's  Purgatory  is  in  an  island,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  lake,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  called, Loogb 
Derg,  or  the  Red  Lake,  reputed  to  be  sacred,  and  to  this 
place  great  numbers  of  the .  Iri|ii>  iare,aent  by  their  Bpuitnsl 
guides.  As  soon  as  thefpi)gfimfHCome  within  sight  of  the 
Holy  Island,  they  pull  off  (their -shoes  and  stockingSj 
uucoYer  theur  heads,  and  walk  yiMk  ^beir  beads  m  ooe 
^land,  and  sometimes  a  cross  in  tiie  p1|i^,  10  tiie  h|ke  side> 
whence  ihcy  are  ferried  over ;  they  then*  go  fo  the  jprioir, 
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and  ask  his  blessing;  and  then' to  St.  Patrick's  altar, 
where,  kneeling  down,  they  Bay  one  pater^  one  ave,  and 
one  creed.  Rising  np,  they,  kiss  the  stone  of  the  altar, 
and  from  thence  they  go  into  the  chapel,  where  they  say 
three  paters,  tliree  avfefiA  anAone  creed.  Then,  beginning 
at  a  comer  of  the  chapel,,  they  walk  jronnd  Jt  and  St. 
Fatri^k's  altar  seven  times,  saying  a  decade,  <Uiat  is,  ten 
ave  marias  and  one  paternoster)  every  round.  In  the 
first  and  last  circuit,  they  kiss  the  cross  before  the  chapel, 
and  touch  it  with  their  shoulders  the  last  circuit.  Next, 
they  go  to  the  penitential  beds,  every  one  of  which  they 
surround  thrice,  saying  three  paters,  three av^,  and  ope* 
creed.  Then  kneeling,  ihey  say  the  like  number.  After 
which,  they  enter  each  bed  separately,  and  circuiting,  it 
thrice  in  the. inside,  they  say  three  paters,  three  aves, 
and  one  creed;  which  done,  they  .kneel  and- repeat  three 
more. of  each.  Leaving  the  penal  beds,  they  go  into  the 
water,  and  go  thrice  round  some,  sacred  stones,  saying 
five  paters,  five  aves,  and  one  creed;  after  that  they  go. 
farther  into  the  water  to  another  stone,  and, say  one  pater, 
i>ne  ave,  and  one  creed,  with  their  liands  )ifted,up;  /rom 
the  water  they- return  to  «the  chapel,  where  they  repeat 
the  Lady's  Psalter  (which  consUts  of  fifty  .av^s, and  five 
paters,  or«  according  to  some,  of  150  aves  and  15  paters); 
.and 4hus .they  finish  one, station,  which,  must  be  performed 
ibrifca  ^ay,  abput  sun-riuj9g,iiooD;  and  jiun«/fetting,  .only 
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and  lands  in  its*  immediate .  neigbboiirfaood*r  PetiUons 
Ibeiog  prtsented  from  the  Florentines,  the  loteramnates 
and  the  Rheatines^  against  the  proposition,  it  vas  aban- 
doned.  One  of  the  caoses  of  this  abandonment  arose  pat 
of  an  argument  employed  by  the.Rheatines;  "  Nature/' 
they  observeJ,  **  haying  made  the  best  provision  for  the 
conveniences  of  mankind,  in  directing  the  course  of  rii[ers» 
it  would  be  highly  unbecoming  in  tho  Romans  to  alter 
their  direction;  and  the  more^  so,  since  their  allies  had 
long  been  in  tlie  habit  of  consecrating  woods,  .altars,  and 
priests,  to  tiie  rivers  of  their  country  f/'  This  ^urieus 
and  eflfoetive  arguraent«  ipy  Lelius,  will  natiiratty  call 
to  ypfir  recollectictia  a  jnmg^lar  anecdote,  which. was  re- 
lated to  ,us  by  Signor  Hypolito .  de  Vinci,  who  has  since 
80  honouriably  distipgtiished  himself  in  the  s^vice  of  hia 
epuntry,  -and  who  fell, .  covered  with  wounds  fand  Sfiih 
glory,  in  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  a  martyr  to  his  entha- 
siasm,  and;an  'honpur  to  ^the'  human  race.  A  celebrated 
engineer,  some  years  previous  to  the  compulsory  resig- 
nation :of. the  {ate  King  of  Spain,  proposed  to  the  Spanish 
government  a  plan,  which  bad  for  its  object  the  render- 

*  One, of ^ these  oyerflowipgs  ^.  particularly  described  by 
PhiHy,  in  a  letter  to  Macrimus.  The  accident  gi?es  occaaioa 
for  a  fine  moral  reflection.    Vid.  Lib.  viii.  £p.  ]7. 

t  Tacitus,  AoDal.  Lib.  j.  3.  7$. 
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)»g  of  the  Tagas  vaTigaUe  to  Madrid.    After  mature 
deliberation,  the  ingenaity  of  t^e  engineer^  and  the  ad- 
vantages dmivablie  horn  its  project,  were  acknowledged 
hy  the  ministiyi  but  the  execution,  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  wisdom,  they  thought  prober  to  decline( '  )•  On  the  ^ 
engineer's  inqniring  the  cause  (^  so  extraordinary  a  re-  . 
fosal,  they  retnnfed  for  answer,  that  if  it  had  been  the 
intention' of  N^tare,  that  theTagus  should  be  navigable  ^ 
so  higb  into  Spain  as  Madrid,,  she  would  have  rendered' 
it  so  herself ;  to  presume  to  improve  whjat  Nature  had 
left  imperfect,  would  be  scandalous  and  impious. 

IL  **  Where  a  spring  rises  or  a  rwr  flows, '^  says 
Seneca,  '<  there  should  we  huUd  altars  and  offer  socri^ 
flees  /"  In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  most  nations,  whether 
bitrbarous  or  refined,  mistaking  the  efiects  of  a  Deity  for 
the  Deity  itself,  have,  at  on6  time  or  other  of  thehr  bis- 
Tory,  peivonified  their  rivers,  and  addressed  them  as  the 
go Js  of  their  idolatry.  The  Nile,  Which  watered  nations 
that  knew  not  its  origin,  and  kingdoms  which  were  ignp- 
nint  whither  it  flowed,  was  worshipped  by  the  respective 
nations  that  it  fertilized( ' ) . 

**  The  Adonis  was  esteemed  8a<»*ed  hy  a  great  portion 
of  western  Asia;  the  Peneus,  as  we  are  informed  by  that 
elegant  Platonisti  Maximus  Tyrius,  was  adored  for  its 
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facanly/  Ibe  Daniibe'fof  itemagliitiicley  and  the  AiSidoiis 
for  iU  soknn  tradiiioDs.  The  Phrygians  ndrshqi^  the 
Man^av  and  Meaader ;  and  the  iMaAsag^Ue  paid  divme 
honoort  to  the  Pafes  Maotia  and  fk^  Tanaia.  The  an- 
ciekit  Persiails  never  poUiiled  water;  eoniidoruig those 
who  acenatomed  themselves  to  naohindeoorom^  as  gtiih; 
of  saeritego ;  while  the  14at  wUh  of  aa  Indiiait  is  to  die 
t>a  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  a£SSetidn  of  the  Hin- 
doos ht  that  river  iiS  sudi^  even  at  the  present  day;  tteit 
niany  handruds  isf  theai  have  beea  kndwt  to  go  down,  at 
certain  periods  (tf  the  yeary  and  deviMie-themselvea  to  the 
shark,  the  tiger,  and  the  alligator ;  thinking  themselves 
happy,  and  their  friends  fortanatey'tfanntabepei^ittedto 
die  in  sight  of  that  Ii6ly  Mrcflto. 

»  llh  /'Bivenri  tod/  hate inifl afea^  beaa  thaom  far 
the  po6l;  and  in  !what  est^m  they  were^  hdd  \y  aarieat 
writersi  qnay  be  infern^  from.  t|ie  i^mb^  of  aHthocs  who 
wrote  «f  them  .pvevions  tathe  time  of  Plat9rQh(^ ).  The 
Aufidas,  the  Tib«r^  and  the  Po,  have  been  ^hratod  by 
Uprace^  VirgU«  and  Ovidy  CaUimachiiafaaaiipntorlalized 
the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Inaohiii!  ;<  a^d  irbUathte  Aflio, 
the  Mincio,  and  the  Tagus,  boast  their  Petrarch,  Bocca- 
cio^aad  Camoens,  the  Sevenii  the  Onsa,  anctihe  Trent, 
theAvdOythecD^rweiit^aAd  the  Dlee»  Jiav^  been  dialin- 
gaisbcd  by  the  praises  of  many  an  ekgant  and  acooen 
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piifthed  poet.  Wh^i^'nbt'thkHiied  With  Spenser's  Mar« 
mge  of  Um  Thames  and  the  Med^ay  P  Aad  what 
personifications  in  Ovid  or  Hesiod  are  more  heautilnl 
than  the  Sahrina  of  Milton  and  the  Ladona  of  Pope  ? 

IVt  ^*  On  the  borders  of  the  Caal;  Milton  eirjoiyed  the 
hBp))kM niMM^b  of  his  life;  onf  thid  hanks  of  the  llyssos^ 
Pl&tSd  tftttght  his  System  of  PhMosopbyif  and  on  the 
shoito<rftheRodnabad;  ft' riv^r  ftoitsb]^  near  the  ch^ie! 
of  MosttAa;  the  po«ts  aild'phllosophers  of  Bhirai:  composed 
th^ir  fiioift;  odebratfed  Wofks.  Ossian  is  never  v^ery  of 
coMjiaHtig  i^ivek«  U  heroer>  and  io^3nfltoorodwere  Da 
Kirtas  aad^  Orayton  with  river  tcenei^j  that  the  one 
wrote  «  polAiotf  eatUogtre  of  those  wUehwero  thelnost 
celebi'tted;  and  the  otfaidr  bompoM  «  Nrolateinbnr  irork 
upon  tim  lait6ry;  topogtaphy/aod  iaBdseapeh(^  X* 

V.^  Many  of  the  rivers- in  Biritani  arehig^piotoresque, 
and  abound  in  the  most-caplivating  scenery.  Who,  that  - 
Ims  trafvorsed  the  banks  of  the' migeslio  ThtaeB(^),  and 
still  more  noble  Severn  ;>  who/ that  M^'  obs^ved*  thl9  fine 
sWbepit  of  the  Oeeyin  the  vale  of  Landislitio,  and  those  of 
the  Beiwekit,  nM  Matlock;  who,  that  has  oeiftemplated 
the  waters'ofi^e  T6wy/the  graoefol  mes^deHags  of  the 
Usk/or  the«fanifable  fettlures  of  the  Wye,  thut  does  not 
feel  himself  justified  in  ekfdienginj;  any  of  the  far-famed 
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rivers  of  Europe  to  present  objects;  more  Tariops^  land* 
scapes  more  rich,  or  scenes  more  graeeliil  aii4  npagnifi- 
cent  ? 

VL  "  Without  rocks  or  monntains,  np  country  can  be 
sttUitoe;  Vitfaout  water  no  landscape,  can .  be  perfectly 
beautiful.  Few  <KHUitrie»  are  moH^,  inouQtakioasjt,or  ex- 
hibit better,  materials  for' a  .JaJddscai^.  painter^  than 
Persia;  yet^  to  the  loyeir  of  jsc^ery,  it  losea a  consider- 
able portion  i)f  interest/  from  its.  possessing  but  ftw 
sprii^gs,  few  rivul^,  aod^  /ewer  rirers.  Whal  can  be 
more  gratifying  to  a.  proud  and  inquisitiye  :spirit»  than 
tracing  riverit  to.  their  sources,  and  pursuing  them  through 
long  tracts  of  country,  whore  sweeps  the  Don,  the  Wo(ga» 
and  the  Vistula;  the  Efaro  and  the  Douro;  the. Rhine, 
the  Inn('«)^  the  Rhone,  and  the  OanubeP  Of  intraydlinff, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Allier,  descriliedso  beautifully  by 
Madame  de  Sayigne;  or  of  the  Loire— sleeping,  wind- 
iBg,  and  rolling,  by  turns,  through  severtd  of  the  finest 
districts  in  all  France  ?  Habere  the  peasanta^reside,  in 
the  midst  of  their  vineyards,  in  cottages,  %hich,  seated 
upon  the  sides  of  the  hilisi,  resembling  so  many  birds' 
nests ;  and  where  the  peassuit  girls,  with  their  baskets  of 
grapes,  invite  the  weary  traveller  to  take  as  many  as  he 
desu^.  '  Take  them/  say  they,  *  and  as  many  as  yon 
please :— they  shall  cost  yon  nothing.' 
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Vfl.  '^  What  traveller,  posaessing  an  elegant  taste, 

but  is  charmed,  even  to  ecstacy,  as -he- wanders  along  the 

fMuiks  of  the  Po,  the  Adige,  and  the  Brenta;  amid  the 

Bury  scenes  of  the  Enrotas,  peopled  with  innumerable 

'  swans ;'  or  of  the  Tay,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Teith  ^  where  the 

cultore  of  bees  fimns  a  considerable  article  of  raral  econo* 

my  ?  How  is  onr  fancy  elevat^,  when  we  tmverse,  even  in 

imagination,  those  wild  soHtndes  and  frnitfiil  deserts, 

enlivened  by  the  Humming  Bird('),  through  which  the 

Oronoco,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Amazon,  (rivers  to 

which  the  proudest  streams  of  Earopearebntas  rivulets,) 

pourlbeir  Vast  floods,  and,  as  they  roll  alo.ng,  experience 

-  the  vicissitudes  df  every  climate !    And,  when  leaning  on 

'  the  parapet  of  an  arch,  bestriding  a  wide  and  rapid  river, 

•how  often  do  we  relapse  into  profotmd  melancholy,  as 

Ibllowing,  with  implimt  obedience,  Uie  progriessive  mapch 

of  association;  the  mirror  of « time  and  the  emblem  of 

eternity  are  presented  to  our  imagination,  till  a  retrospect 

<A  the.  past,'  and  a  perspective  of  fiithre  ages,  mingling 

with  each  other,  the  mind  is  lost  in  the  mazes  of  .its  own 

wanderiBgs(^). 

NOTES.    : 
(■)  Th(B  plan  was,  however,  aAorwards  adopted,  as 
was  that  of  ]Mons.  le  Maur,  for  forming,  a  canal  from  that 
.  river  to  join  the  GuadiaQa  and  the  GnadlJquiver ;  thus 
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day,  holsi,ibktHi4,.^»»m^tfi^9fil^9fm>9i^^ 
dime  quality.  iVid.  Tr0Wlf  m  Mg»^  .0*4  •$l/ru> 

'  .      '  •  •        ' 

nmoe;    (Tbryaemvs  jof  the  fapt^to.;.  .NicApmn,  U»e 

«^B>  ^  JAiIetiwi*  cl  tbe  Imudiw^  ClteiM  pf  the' 
AJ^ftie^^;^ J)$PQ«l»lt;ii^of  t^^  Leo  f^id  Aris- 

toojesuMjof^he  :TignB,,&c»  &e.      . 

(^)  S(>  gienaralisihisTeiiemtion^that  there  is  seaicdy 
a  mer^  ia  aay  part  of  Enrbpe,  that  is  uoi  observe  with 
respect  by  the  natives  of  the  districta  throij^  which  it 
flows.  The  poets  not  unfrequently  address  them  by  the 
title  of/alAer.  Thus  Wrgil, '' Da,  Tyber  paier:*  He 
al&ioi^ivcia  thesame  ^pi^latioato  moiiBtaiiis.  Vide  lib. 
xii.  p;7€i8.'  With  yespeet  to  the  extraordinary  honours 
paid  to  the  river  Adonis^  now  eaMed  Ibrahim^  and  to  the 
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source  of  tbe  CUXum^^fmimiil^Suiiimm  inVii.  Calig 

c.  43.  PHntfi^ynuS.  Georg^.  n;<  1.  146.>.  Of  the  affection 
of  the&iliaas  for  tfaei6«ttg;e»,\seeStavoriiius's  Voyages^ 
cb.  ¥iu494;  bh^  v.'ldS;.  The^same  veneratiDB  is  paid  to 
tlienvirl^iiiii  j»f  th^rBanians  smd-Gentoos^;  and  smch  a 
as^reA'tkAtMiti  \i  (ittacbed  to  this  Tfiitiirabunni^  lliat 
titilftiiittftlUe'dev«t6te-«mMidly. resort  to  the  grand  cata- 
ract of^PafjuanaMam,  aiwdngth^fnoiiiitaiBs  of  TintiiveUy, 
and retuam tb  tyianyof 4he most  dbtant  p«kri»  of  India, 
la^en  vtiik  fke  ir&lers  of  that  holy  strisam.  The  laLke 
Beviere  in  Sicily  was  for  many  ages  eirt^enied  sacred. 

(')  Truly  has  it  been  said^  that>  in  Italy,  not  a  river  « 
remained  unsung ;  nor  did  any  of  them  possess  a  pecu- 
liarity, that  was  not  expressly  observed  and  peirpetnaUy 
commented  upon.'  The  rocky  Anxur  (^ilius  Itah  lib^ 
iv.);  t^e  swift  Metaurus ;  the  Sulphureous 'Sb.t  fClau- 
dian,  de  Pr,  et  Olyb.  Consul)  The  Anio,  flowing  in 
cascades  fHor>  lib.  i.  Od,  vii.) ;  the  rapid  Vulturnus 
flMcan,  lib.  ii.  v.  98.) ;  and  the  smooth  Lirjs  fSilius 
/^a/wM*,|jl^,^,)  .resefl^bj^ng  tbp,,TicfR««i,?|?Sfnoving  so 
slowly,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  eye  discerned  in 

Qh^^T^f^  ^ifi  fi^e  4r?i;9:^<)u^  .w!»qt  g8^*e,iriffC.io  .the  follow- 
ing Cji^ntrast: 
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^  — RbodADiM  ingesi  amneprerapido  flnit 
<*  Ararqoe  dobitant  qao  toot  flactus  agat" 
The  Rubicon,  so  strietly  a  nioiuitaui  torrent,  and  be- 
yond which  no  armed  Roman  was  allowed  to  pass :  the 
rapid  and  commanding  Tiber,  so  long  and;  so  justly 
betieyed  to  possess  incalculable  riches:  the  firManus^the 
favourite  stream  of  Virgil,  who  caUs  i\  Rex  Jiuvkrum, 
rolling  with  sucljk  impetuosity,  as  to  tear  down  eten  trees 
and  srooda,  (Liicaa,  lib.  ii.  v.  409).  Speaking  of. this 
river,  an  Italian  poet  says,  that  ii  carries  to  the  ocean  a 
war,  rather  than  a  tril^te : 

•••, .Pare 

Che  porti  gacrra,  •  non  tribnto  al  mare. 

This  river  endeared  itself  so  firmly  to  the  poets  and 
astronomers,  that  they  &bled  it  to  flow  through  the  vast 
concave  of  the  Heavens;  to  which  circumstance  Deobam 
alludes  in  Cooper's  Hill : 

Heaven  her  Eridanut  no  naore  shall  boait, 
Wboie  fame  ii  thine,  like  lesier  currents  lost ; 
Thy  nubler  itream  shall  fitit  Jove*s  abodes, 
To  shine  among  the  stars,  and  bathe  the  gods. 

The  Cly  tnmnus,  wliose  banks  were  peopled  with  herds 
of  cattle,  as  white  as  snow,  was  celebrated  by  the  sata- 
f alist  /Pliny J,  by  the  historian  f  Suetonius/,  by  the 
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Elegiac  Poe^  ( PropertiuiJ ,  by  the  Poet  of  Liberty 
(iMnan),  by  the  £|mc  Poet  (Virgil J,  bythe  Satirist 
{Juvenal J.,  by  Silius  ItaUcqs/  by!  Statius,  and^indeed  by 
all  Italy. ,  ,         .  « 

.;  Milton  enumeratea  all  the  principal  hrers  in  Eiigland* 
and  gives  to  them  their,  appropriate  epitbets^' in  a  poem« 
whicb  has. been  imitated  by  Drummosd*  of  Hawthorn-* 
den.'  .      * 

..   •'••  •  ^       '    ■•  .^    .-        < 

Rifers  arise ;  whether  tboa  b«  the  iod  r  '  '^' 

, ,     .'<)r  atnotl  Tweedy  or  Oase^or  gulpliy  Bai|o ; ' 

Of  Trent,  who,  like  seme  earth-bom  giant,  f  preada 
Hig  thirty  arma  along  th^  indented  meads ; 
Or  sullen  Mole,  that  runneth  underneath: 
Or  Severn  swift,  guilty  of  maidens*  death  : 
Or  rocky  Avon,  or  of  sedgy  Lee, 
Or  coaly  Tyne,  or  ancient  hallowed  Dee  5 
'     Or  H umber  loud,  that  keepa  the  Scythian^s  name, 
.Or  Medway. smooth,  or.  royal- towered  Thame. 

&€€  alio  Dytr'i  Fleece^  Book  Mu-^Sptncet'^ 
Drayton, 

When  Parmenio  objei>te4  to  Alexander's  passing  over 
the  Granicos,  at  a  late  hoar  of  the  day,  Alexander  re- 
plied, "  The  Hellespont  would  blush,  if^  after  havmg 
passed  it,  I  should  be  afraid  of  the  Granicus!''  \  It  is  not 

VOL,  III.  I 
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improbable^  that  this  speeAi  of  Alexander  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  those  elegant  Latin  Imes  of  Crasteiw,  from 
which  Dryden  borrowed  that  celebrlited  line :  • 
The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blusVd. 

(^)  The  course  of  this  river  i8  one  of  t^emost  beaati- 
ful  in  Europe,  though  it  is  not  so  £re<pxentiy  alluded  to,  as 
exhibiting  materials  for  the  landscflpe  painter,  as  it  de- 
serves to  be.  ''  It  was  the  pleasantest  voyage  in  the 
world,''  says  Mr.  Addison  in  his  Travels  through  Switzer- 
land, "  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  Inn  through  such  a 
variety  of  pleasing  scenes  as  the  course  of  it  naturally 
led  us. 

''  We  had  sometimes  on  each  side  of  us  a  vast  extent 
of  naked  rocks  and  mountains,  broken  into  a  thousand 
irregular  steeps  and  precipices ;  in  other  places  we  saw  a 
long  forest  of  fir  trees,  so  thick  set  together,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  discover  any  of  the  soil  they  grew  upon, 
and  rising  up  so  regularly  one  above  another,  as  to  give 
us  the  view  of  a  whole  wood  at  once/' 

{')  it  is  itt^no^able  bow  mftdh  the  humming-bird 

•  adds  to  the  high.finilBhin^'of  a  rich  and  luxurious  western 

landscape.    Ais  tilooii -as  the  sun  is  risen,  thehuraming- 

thirds  of  diffierent  kinds  are  seeil  fluttering  about  the 
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Howen^  withput  e^er  lighting  upon  tfaem.  Their  nviogs 
are  in  such  rapid  motion^  that  it  is  impossible  to  discern 
their  colours^  except  by^  their  glittering.  They  are  never 
BtiUy  bat  continually  in  motion^  visiting  flower  after  flower, 
and  extracting  its  honey^  as  if  with  a  kiss.  Afi(m.  This 
bird  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Rogers^  in  his  fragments  of  a 
poem^  called  The  Voyage  of  Columbus, 

0      There,  quir«riii|^i  rise 

WiDgSy  that  reflect  the  glow  of  eveoiog  sktet ! 
Half  bird|  half  fly,  the  fairy  king  of  flowerfe* 
Reigoa  here,  and  re^ela  through  the  fragrant  hours ; 
Gem,  fall  of  Hfe,  and  joy,  and  song  divinof 
Soon  in  the  ▼irgin*s  graceful  ear  to  shine. 

(*)  Horace,  Lib.  iii.  Od.  xxix.  In  the  same  man- 
ner Ovid  compares  the  motion  of  rivers  to  the  flying  of 
time. 

Ipsa  qaoqae  assidno  labuntur  tempera  motu 
Non  secus  ac  flamen.    Neqae  enim  consistere  flumea 
Nee  le¥is  hora  potest  5  sed  at  anda  impellitar  nnda, 
Urgeturqae  prior  venienti,  urgetqoo  priorem, 
Teinpora  sic  fugiunt  pariter,  pariterqoe  seqaantur^ 
Bt  nova  sunt  semper.    Nam  quod  fait  ante  relictum  est ; 
Fitque>  quod  haud  fuerat :  momentaque  coocta  novantur. 

Lib,  XV.  ]79> 

*  Florum  Regulus.— Kakopit.  R.      ' 
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This  thought,  w6  natural  in.ttself,  has  beeti  adopted  bj 
the  Persian  poets,  as  well  as  by  the  English.  ''Seat 
yourself  by  the  margin  of  a  stream,'*  says  Hafiz,  "  and 
see  how  time  glides  away.  -  This  intimation  how'  time 
passes  is  enough  for  me/' 

,.Life  d^Iides  away,  Lorenxo,  like  a  brook. 

For  ever  chang^io^,  uoperceired  the  change ; 
til  the  tame  brook,  none  ever  bathed  twice  ;   . 
Id  the  aame  atrean,  nooe^ver  twice  awoke. 
We  call  the  brook  the  aamef  the  aame  we  think 
,  .  Of  life,  thoogh  much  more  rapid  in  it»  flow. 
Nor  mark  the  much  irre^ofSably  lapa^ 
And  mingled  with  th<j  ifea.  Y(Wtg. 

€owper,nen'tfiipar.      >    ' 

The  lapae  of  time  and  rivera  is  the  same  ; 
Both  apeed  their  jonmey,  with  a  reatleaa  stream 
The  ailent  pace,  with  which  they  steal  away. 
No  wealth  can  bribe,  no  prayers  persuade  to  stay; 
Alike  irrevocable  both,  when  past, 
And  %wide  ocean  a  wallows  both  at  last. 

Another  writer,  in  a  fine  vein  of  poetry: 

To  thee,  O!  Death,  my  fleeting  moments  btud : 
In  thee  the  bnrricane  of  life  miist  end*    . 
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Tho^  marmnriog  WAtert  from  the  occaq  crowd,  ' 
Fi-om  thee,  by  NikUre^  no  retvra^s  aJlowM. 
For  thougk  tho  MM  have  leave  to  ebb  aad  flow, 
The  gtreaoii  of  life  muit  always  forward  go. 

The  following  reflection  is  highly  beaiitifal: 

Yet  roHiug  Atod  ^ill  niaiotains  its  itreaaiy  . 
Sweird  with  the  f^lori^t  of  the  Roman  name : 
Strange  power  of  Fate !  nutfaahen  molM  must  waste. 
While  things,  that  erer  more,  for  ever  last !  ' 

"  The  yanity  of  human  life/'  says  Dean  Swift/- "  is 
like  a  river,  constantly  passing  away,  and  yet  constautly 
coming  on/'  Addispn  has  a  fine  illustration  iirom  rivers 
la  the  last  six  lines  of  his  Tragedy  o^  Cato.  Yid.  also  a 
poem  in  Boethins,  Co/moL  Phiiosop.  Lib.  v.  How  beau- 
tiful and  pathetic  too  are  the  following  lin^s : 

Through  grores,  s^quefetered,' dark,  and  stiU,' 

Low  rales  and  mossy  cells  among. 
In  silent  paths  the  careless  rill, 

With  langaid  mnrmnrt,  steals  along. 

Awhile  it  plays  with  circling  sweep. 

And  lingering  leaves  its  natire  plain,  * 

Then  pours  impetuous  down  the  steep. 

And  mingles  with  the  boundless -main. 
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O  f  let  my  years  llms  devious  gUde, 
'f  hrottgh  sileDt  sceoes  obscurely  celoH 

Nor  weaUb^  tior  strife,  pollute  tbe  tide. 
Nor  bononr^s  senguiaary  palm. 

Wben  labour  tires,  and  pleasure  patis, 

Still  let  the  stream  uniroubled  be, 
As  down  tbe  steep  of  age  it  falls. 

And  mingles  with  eternity.  Hatokettcorth, 

Denham  has  a  similar  thonght  in  Cooper^s  Uill^  and 
Dr.  Watts  in  his  Hymn,  beginning— •<'  O  that  nnfathotn- 
able  deep  1^'  Blair  illustrates  the  subject  of  the  irresolo- 
tioD,  with  which  even  good  men  sometimes  contemplate 
the  prospect  of  eternity,  with  one  of  the  most  pictaresqoe 
mmilies  in  onr  fcmgoage. 

Bo  have  I  seen,  upou  a  «nmiBer*i  eve, 
•  Close  by  tbe  rivv1ct*s  brink,  a  youngster  play  ^ 
How  wistfully  be  looks  to  stcoi  the  tidet 
This  moment  ivaolate,  next  oBrcsolTcd, 
At  last  be  dips  bU  foot  ^  but  as  be  dipt, 
H  IB  fears  redouble,  and  he  ruas  away 
From  th'  inoifenBive  stream  5  unmindful  now 
Of  all  the  flowers,  that  paint  the  further  bank, 
And  smiPd  jio  sweet  of  late.  Blair*s  Grare. 

Those  among  the  Greeks,  who  had  distinguished  them- 
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sfelves  as  poets,  were  said  to  have  drunk  of  the  waters  of 
Helicon ;  those  who  had  lost  thehr  memory,  were  fabled 
to  have  sipt  the  waters  of  Lethe,  as  those,  who  were  a|c- 
customed  to  speak  with  elegance,  were  poetically 
described,  as  having  sppken  roses. 

Philosophy  qfNatt^re, 

VoLI.  p.  217.~^7%«  country  was  early  visi^d  by 
the  Phcenicians. 

*'  That  Ireland  was  not  unknown  to  the  Phoenicians, 
Bochart  conjectures  from  tl^e  very  name,  which  is  alto- 
gether PhcBnician :  for  Hibernia  is  no  other  than  Iber 
nof,  that  ii  the  utmost  habitation;  beoauie^  beyond 
Ireland  to  the  west,  the  anoiei^tB  knew  nothing  bnl  tiie 
vast  ocean ;  9>pf\  ind^fid  all  jlhe  haiaei  of  Ireland,  known 
to  the  Greeks  wnfi  Lfttini^  seem  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Phosnician  Jl^er  nae. 
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^  NOTES. 

Vol.  11.  p.  15. — A  ministering  angel  unsealed  the 
book. 

"  The  TuriLS  named  the  Oid  TeBtaEDei(t,  by  vray  of 
eminence^ '  JSooifc.'-  The  Jews  and  Christians  ytere  called 
'  the  people  of  the  Book ;'  and  were  not  to  be  put  t6 
death  by  the  laws  of^  Mabomet^'--^ee  the  Sieur^du 
Rper's  trastslation  of  the  Koran. 

**  It  may  further  be  observed^  that  the  military  laws  of 
the  Mahometans  made  a  great  difference  between  those 
[»eople  they  call  Hdrb%,  and  the  people  of  the  Book. 
The  Harbi  were  either  atheists  and  persons  of  no  reli- 
gion^ or  idolaters^  who  did  not  worship  the  true  God, 
aecofding  to  any  book  of  revelation.  These  were  not 
tolerated  in  the  Mahometan  law;  but  they  were  to  be 
prosecuted  with  war  till  they  embraced  the  i*eligion  of 
Mahomef 

Vol.  II.  p.  32. — When  they  sung  the  praises  of  this 
delightjul  vale, , 

Whether  the  praises  of  this  celebrated  spot  have  sprung 
from  the  amor  patri<je,  or  from  whatever  circumstance,  it 
is  certain  that  its  beauties  do  not  correspond^  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  with  the  ardent  descriptions  formerly  given  of 
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iU    The  following  extract^  from  the  iiorku  of  a  recent 
traveller,  is  said  to  be  impartial: 

*    ''  The  road  tbrbitgh  this  delii^htiul  place  is  chiefly  the 
work  of  art,  nature  having  left  only  sufficient  room 'for 
the  channel  of  the  river.    The  road  is,  nevertheless, 
broad  enough  for  wheel  carriages ;  and  in  some  parts  of 
its  course  consists  of  a  patedf  causeway,  which  has  been 
laid  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  whilst  in  otherait  is.a  solid 
terrace  of  rock,'hewn  out  of  the  base  Of  the  mountain.    It 
is  carried  on  for  a  great'  way  at  the  he^ht  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  above  the  river;  but  toward  the  eastern  end  of 
the  vale  it  rises  much  higher,  in  order  to  surmoiiftt  the 
brows  of  some  promontories  which  &U  there  precipitllely, 
and  without  any  basement,  into  the  water.  >   In  short,  it 
appears  to  have  been  conducted  with  as  much  attention 
to  the  ease  and  safety  6f  passengers  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  would  admit  of;  aiu)  even  in  its  present  neglected  J 
state,  inspires  a  traveller  with  sufficient  confidence. lo  ^ 
contemplate  thie  various  bieauties  of  the  scenery. 

'' This  scenery,  of  which  every  readerof  classicalliterai- 
ture  has  formed  so  livefy  a  picture  in  his  imagination, 
consists  of  a  dell,  or  deep  glen,  the  opposite  aidesof  which 
rise  very  steeply  from  the  bed  of  the  isver.»  The  towering 
bright  of  those  rocky  and  well-wooded^acdivities  above 
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the  spectator^  tlie  contrast  of  lines,  exhibited  by  their 
folding  successively  one  Qfver  another,  and  the  T^inding  of 
the  Peneus  between  them,  produce  a  yery  striking  effect, 
which  is  heightened  by  the  wiidness  of  the  whole  view, 
and  the  deep  shadows  of  the  mejintains.  The  eye,  how- 
ever, dwells  with  pleasure  only  on  the  Penens.  The  full 
bat  silent  stream  of  that  river  i$  bordered  nearly  in  all  its 
coarse  throngh  the  dell  by  the  oriental  plane-tree,  which 
snpports  the  wild  vine,  thickly  interlaced  among  its 
branches,  and  dropping  in  festoons  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  This  beautiful  parasite,  at  the  season  when  I  visit* 
ed  Tempe,  was  in  full Jbloom,  and  scented  the  air  with  de- 
lightful odour.  About  midway,  a«  fountain  of  the  coldest 
water  gushes  forth,  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  which  forms  the 
base  of  the  causeway.  Here  travellers  usually  halt  to 
refresh  themselves  and  their  cavalry,  while  many  repose 
here,  or  devour,  as  we  did,  the  contents  of  their  wallets, 
cooling  their  wine  in  the  crystal  fountain.  Just  beyond 
this  spot,  and  adjoining  to  the  road,  are  the  ruins  of  a  for- 
tress of  no  very  ancient  date,  which  once,  perhaps,  guard- 
ed the  pass;  hut  the  peasants  conceive  it  to  be  the 
monument  of  a  princess,  who  met  hjBre  with  an  untimelj 
death.  The  remahis  of  ^hisold  castle  ace  situated  at  the 
tnouth  of  a  small  dell,  which  is  rendered. in  some  degree 
remarkable  by  a  ruined  tower  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  cliff. 
One  or  two  dells  of  less  magnitude  diversify  this  sid^  of 
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the  river  as  we  proceed  east\yard.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  Peueus  the  mass  of  rock  is  more  entire^  and  the  ob- 
jects which  strike  the  eye  are  altogether  more  bold,  but 
perhaps  less  picturesque.  It  is  here,  however,  that  the 
exposure  of  the  strata  suggests  to  the  imagination  some 
violent  convulsion,  which,  in  a  period  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  may  have  severed  the  ridge,  and  drained  the 
greaf  bason  of  Thessaly. 

"  Such  is  my  description  of  Tempe,  written  almost  im- 
mediately after  visiting  that  celebrated  spot,  which  will 
convey  to  you  a  faint>  but  no  unfaithful  representation  of 
the  scenery  which  I  observed  tliere.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  add,  that  the  scenery  itself  by  no  means 
corresponds  with  the  idea  which  has  been  generally- con*- 
ceived  of  it  ^ .  and  that  the  eloquence  of  £lian  has  givea 
rise  to  expectations  whic^  the  travQller  will  not  find  re^ 
alized. 

"In  the  fine  description  .which  that  writer  has  given  us 
of  Tempo,  he  seems  to  have  failed  chiefly  in  the  general 
character  of  its  scefnery,  which  is  distinguished  by  an  air 
of  savage  grandeur,  rather  than  by  its  beauty  and  ame- 
nity; the  2^^  qf  the  whole  defile. impressiug  the  spec- 
tator with  a  sense  of  danger  and  difficulty. 
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Vol.  II.  p.  45.— FfAai  the  poUiieal  world  growt  eof 
rupt,  it  must  fall  into  decay  like  that  which  is  physical, 
because  the  parts  that  compose  it  are  no  longer  soKd, 
^  Salinst,  or  whoever  else  was  the  author  of  the  two 
disconrses  to  Cteaar  about  setUing  commonwealth,  ob- 
seires  to  that  emperor,  that  those  magistrates  judge 
wildly/  who  would  derive  their  own  security  firom  the 
corruptioa  of  the  people ;  and  therefore  make  them 
wicked  men  to  make  them  good  subjects.  '  Whereas/ 
Bays  he,  'it  is'the  interest  of  a  virtuous  prince  to  make 
his  people  virtuous ;'  for  the  debauched  having  thrown  off 
all '  restraint,  are  of  all^  men  the  most  ungovernable.' 
Pliny  tells  Trajan,  that  all  his  predecessors,  except 
Ncrva  and  one  or  two  more,  studied  how  to  debauch 
theh*  people;;  and  how  to  banish  all  virtue,  by  introducing 
Vices ;  first,  because  they  were  delighted  to  see  others 
like  themselves  j  and  secondly,  because  the  minds  of  the 
Romans  being  depraved  by  the  tastes  and  vices  of  slaves, 
they  would  bear  with  equal  tameuess  the  imperial  yoke 
of  servitude;        * 

.  Vol.  II.  p.  eS.—Even  by  the  touch. 
".It  may  Qot  be  known  tpall'our  readers  that,  in  former 
times/'sdme  distiiifiruished  persons  amongst  the  Irish  were 
supposed  to  possess  certain  gifts  of  curing  paf'tieular  dis* 
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ease^  by  touclimg  or  handling.     An  Irish  gentleman^  of 
the  name  of  GaEATRAK^  is  mentiotaed  by  Glanvili,  as 
havings  during  a  visit  to  Lord  Conway,  cared  upwards  of 
a  thousand  persons,  affected  with  different  diseases,  by 
handling  /    '  The  operation*  says  ihe  writer, '  appears  to 
be  quite  natural;    the  cure  seldom  succeeds  without 
reiterated  touches,  imd  the  patients,  in  some  indtances^ 
relapse.     He  can  do  nothing  where  there  there  is  any 
decay  oif  nature,  and  many  distempers  are  not  at  all  obe- 
dient to  his  touch;  so  that  I  confess  I  refer  all  his  virtue 
to  his  particular  -temper  or  complexion.'     I  have  how- 
ever seen  dimness  of  sight  relieved,  pain  chased  from  the 
body,  and  deafness  removed  by  his  touch  !     So  much  for 
a»  English  writer  of  the  17th  century,  respecting  an 
Irishman,  of  that  day.     In  addition  to  this  I  may  add, 
that  to  this  very  hour,  there  are  many  persons  in  Ireland, 
who  are  visited  annually  by  hundreds  of  diseased  people, 
on  account  of  the  supposed  virtue  of  their  toudh.    It  will 
also  be  recollected,  that  the  cure  of  the  king's  evil  was 
attributed  to  the  touch  of  the  Stuarts;  and  as  we 
affirm  that  the  Scotch  are  descended  from  the  Irish,  it 
m^ht  not  be  impossible  that  the  Stuarts  and  Eman  ac 
Knuck  were  of  the  same  royal  ancestry. 

Vol.  II.  p.  129.— JPiWittjT  thai  his  friends  the  Sara- 
cens were  in  great  force  there. 
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''  Mahomet  began  to  props^te  his  impostare  about  the 
year  of  Christ,  612,  and  in  the  spape  of  twenty-three 
years  he  founded  a  nevf  religion  and  a  new  empire  through- 
out the  large  country  of  Arabia,  a  country  larger  than 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Irelfmd 
put  together.  Abubeker,  who  succeeded  Mahomet,  soon 
suppressed  several  rebellions ;  and,  in  particular,  subdoed 
Moseiiam,  who  pretended  himself  a  prophet,  in  opposition 
io  Mahomet;  and  having  settled  his  afiairs  pretty  well 
at  home,  thought  of  putting  in  execution  Mahomefs 
commission  of  fighting  for  the  religion  of  God.  He  there- 
fore sent  armies  into  Babylon  and  Syria,  and  summoned 
his  forces  together  by  this  remarkable  letter: 

"  '  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  Abubeker, 
&c.  to  the  rest  of  the  true  believers,  health  and  happi- 
ness, and  the  mercy  and  blessing  of  God  be  upon  you.  I 
praise  the  most  high  God,  aud  I  pray  for  the  prophet 
Mahdmet.  This  is  to  acquaint  yon,  that  I  intend  to  send 
tT)e  true  believer^  into  Syria,  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  infidels;  and  I  would  have  you  know,  that  fight- 
ing for  religion  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  God.^ 

"  In  his  short  reign,  which  was  but  two  years  and  a  few 
inonths,  the  Saracens  made  a  great  progress,  beat  the 
larmy  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  slew,  acoordin^;  to  their 
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own  account^  fifty  thousand  men^  took  Damascus,  and 
entered  far  into  Syria,  Omar,  who  immediately  succeeded 
Abuheker,  reigned  ten  years  and  a  half,  drove  all  the 
Jews  and  Christians  out  of  Arabia,  subdued  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  besides  the  greatest 
part  of  Pfirsia,  took  the  city  of  Jerusalem;  and,  in  the 
battle  of  Yermouk,  as  Abu  Obeidah  the  general  wrote 
to  the  caliph,  they  killed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
and  took  forty  thousand  prisoners;  and  adds,  'As  to 
Ihose  that  fied  into  the  deserts  and  mountains,  we  hate 
destroyed  them  all,  and  stopped  all  the  roads  and  pass* 
ages ;  and  God  has  made  us  masters  of  their  country, 
and  wealth,  and  children.'— OMmati  continued  the 
Saracen  conquests ;  the  whole  Persian  empire  fell  into 
his  hands  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  31,  A.D.  651,  and 
Syria,  with  Egypt,  were  brought  into  full  subjection.^' 

Vol.  IL  p.  222.— Orfe  to  Happiness,  ver.  8. 

Happiness,  so  anxiously  sought  for  by  the  world,  is 
not  a  situation  of  the  body,  but  a  distinction  of  the  mind; 
and  in  the  power  of  almost  every  person,  (I  mean  as  far 
as  it  is  attainable  here  below,}  by  the  assistance  of  reli- 
gion or  sound  philosophy. 
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NOTES. 

Note.— ^Vol.  HI.  p.  111.— QttieittJi^. 

This  custom  is  eridebtly  derived  from  the  east,  and 
was  the  constaDt  practice  of  the  Greeks,  who  borrowed 
it  from  the  Hebrews,  as  may  be  proved  by  a  reference  to 
the  Old  Testament,  where  it  is  recorded  of  David  having 
raijsed  a  lamentation  for  Abner,  2  Sam.  chap.  iii.  ver.  33, 
34.  The  authority  of  llie  prophet  Jeremiah,  ako  con- 
firms this  practice,  who  gives  his  lamentations  over  Jera- 
salem,  in  imitation  of  those  accustomed  to  be  ddivered 
over  the  deceased  by  their  friends. 

That  the  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the  practice  of 
QUIENIMO,  I  here  give  two  specimens^  faithfully  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Irish,  by  the  same  eminent  literary 
friend  who  translated  the  song  of  Edmund  and  Eva,  and 
whose  unbounded  goodness  I  acknowledge  with  deep 
gratitude. 

These  are  just  as  they  were  delivered  on  the  different 
occasions. 

The  first  is  by  the  mother  of  the  deceased,  a  person  of 
very  humble  rank  in  life,  whose  daughter  had  married  a 
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man  of  some  ooosidenition,  and  was,  as  it  appears>  cot  off 
from  her  own  &mjly  connexions. 

The  second  is  the.  extempore  effasion  of  one  of  those 
women  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  quienit^  or 
wailiog  the  dead.  At  the  end  of  each  verse  there  is  a 
chorus^  which  a  number  of  personll^join  in. 

THE  LAMENT  OF  HONOR  OYER  HER  DAUGHTER  JENNY. 
I. 

And  are  you  gone>  O  Jenny  1  will  you  never  again 
return,  to  bless  the  eyes  of  honor^  the  watchful  mother 
of  your  in&ncy. 

II. 

I  will  go  to  the  house  of  your  &ther>  who  isgoue  before 
you;  and  there  I  will  make  known,  that  Jenny  shall 
visit  it  no  more. 

III. 
I  was  thought  a  discredit  to  you  while  you  were  alive, 
but  now  you  are  wedded  to  the  grave,  1  will  go  to-mor- 
row to  your  hauling  home^,  where  I  shall  not  be  a 
discredit  to  you,  0  Jenny, 

*  HauIiaghoDie  ii  the  removal  of  the  new  married  lady  to 
the  house  of  her' htttbaod.  . 
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THE  LAMENT  Of  UORIAN.  SHBRdlTB  OTER  MIlSB  MART 
BOURKB. 

Silence  prevails;  it  is  an  awful  silence.  The  v6ice  of 
Mary  is  heard  no  longer  in  the  Talley. 

Yes,  thoi^h  arl  gone,  O  Mary !  but  Merian  Shehone 
will  raise  the  song;  of  ^(^  apd  bewail  thy  fat^. 

Snow  white  was  thy  virtue :  the  youths  gazed  at  thee 
with  rapture;  and  old  age  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
86ft  music  of  thy  toi)gae» 

Thy  beauty  was  brighter  than  the  sun  which  Bhone 
around  thee,  O  Mary  1  but  thy  sun  is  set  and  has  left  the 
soul  of  thy  friend  in  darkness. 

Sorrow  for  thee  is  dumb,  save  the  waili&gs  of  Morum 
Shehone ;  and  grief  has(  not  yet  tears  to  shed  fcr  Mary. 

I  have  cried  over  the  rich  man ;  but  when  the  stone 
was  laid  upon  his  grave,  my  grief  was  at  an  end ;  not  so 
with  my  heart's  darling,  the  grave  cannot  hide  Mary 
from  the  view  of  Morian  Shehone* 

I  see  her  in  the  four  corners  of  the  habitation  which 
was  once  gilded  by  her  presence. 
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Thoii  didist  not  diop  cff  lik^  a  withered  leaf,  which 
hangs  tremUing  aad  inseeure :  no>  it  was  a  rude  blast 
which  brought  thee  to  the  dustj  O  Mary ! 

Hadst  ibou  not  friends  P  hadst  thou  not  bread  t6  eat, 
and  r^ment  to  put  on?  hadst  thou  not  youth  and  beauty, 
Mary  ?  then  mightest  thou  not  hate  b(«en  happy  ?     . 

.But  .the  spoiler  oame  aad  destroyed  ray  peace:  the 
grim  tyrant  has  taken,  away  ray  only  support  in  Mary. 

Id  thy  $im  of  probation  thou  weri  kind-hearted  to  aU, 
aqd  none  envied  thee  thy  good  fortune.  Oh !  tha^  the  ia- 
n^ntatron.of  thy  friends,  Qh!  that  the  burning  tears  of 
Morian  Shihone  eould  bring  back  from  the  graye  tbe. 
peerless  Mary. 

But  a)as !  this  cannot  b^ :  then  twice  in  every  year,. 
wUfethe  virgins  of  the  va)ley  celebrate  the  birth  and 
death  of  Mary  under  the  wi4e  spreading  elmy  let  her 
apirit  hover  ronnd  them,  and  teach  them  to  emulate  her 
virtues. 

So  fails  into  tlie  depth  of  silence,  the  kment  of  Mvrian  / 
Shehone^  '  ,  ,         r  . 
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in  the  notes  of  this  work  I  haVe  mentioDed  Mr. 
Brooke's  hopes  respecting  .tiie  reviTal  0f  Irish- literatme. 
It  is  worthy  of  remaricf  thai  people  are  now  b^imung  to 
think  that  the  Irish  language  is  not  so  barbarous  as  the 
prejodieedttnd  ignorant  writen  of  former  times  imagised. 
On  the  contiary >  thoso^who  cultivated  and  understood  the 
language  arany  time^  became  admirers  of  it.  We  have 
suffiirient  authority  for.  this  assertion  in  Sir  John  Davis, 
who,  though  he  condenms  the  English  on  aocount  of  it, 
acknowledges  the  ftct  is  the  fottowing  words : 

"  Fbr  they  did  not  only  forget  the  English  language 
and  scorn  the  use  Uiereof ;  but  grew  ashamed  of  their'' 
very  EtiglM  names,  tiiough  they  were  noble  and  'of  great 
oHtiquiiy,  and  took  Irish'shmames  and  nicknames.^ 

It  may  be  objected,  that  I  have  not  been  sufficiently 
attentive  to  Chronology,  with  respect  to  the  diress  of^e 
ancient  Irish.  I  have  given  no  description,  nCve  the 
dress  of  the  warriors/  except  in  alludittg  to  thai  of  O'Neal 
s  and  his  attendants,  when  they  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  in  1562.  This  was  done  to  sho^,  thutthe 
dress  of  the  Irish  had  experienced  no  alteration  for  cen- 
turies ;  and  even  to  the  period  above  mentioned  remained 
the  same.  I  was  absorbed  in  .writing  of  the  life  and  acts 
of  a  man,  more  than  in  giving  descriptions  of  costume  or 
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maimers :  however^  even  in  those^  I  think  I  am  soffi- 
ciendj  borae  out  by  the  different  historians  who  hare^ 
written  on  the  subjects. 

I  have  mentioned  the  O^ant,  or  O^&am,  character. 
Lest  there  should  be  any  misconception  respecting  this> 
I  beg  to  observe^  that  there  were  several  species ;  Mac 
Curtin  mentions  no  less  than  thirty-two.  The  kind  I 
alluded  to^  was  the  Ogham  Coll,  or  method  of  writing  by 
vowels  and  dipthongs,  specimens  of  which  are  still 
extant. 

There  was  the  Ooham  Creahh,  used  by  the  Druids, 
in  inscribing  their  altars.  I  visited  on6  ci  these  altars  in 
the  summer  of  1817^  while  on  a  visit  to  a  literary  friend 
in  the  county  of  Carlow.  The  chief  stone^  which  forms 
the  roof^  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  fifty  tons  weight. 
Tl^is  curious  relique  is  on  the  estate  of  William  Browne^ 
Esq.  Cusios  Rotulorum  of  the  county^  The  inscrip- 
tion  is  nearly  efiaced,  but  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
hierographic  or  sacred  character. 
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ANCIENT  IRISH.  LITERATURE. 

The  originals  of  the  followiag  poems  were  found  amoag 
the  papers  of  the  late  Provost  Andrews^  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege^ Dublin. 

The  Graves  of  Temar,  a  Duet,  translated  from  the 
original  Irish. 

Persons.    Eman  ac  Knuck,  or  Ned  of  the  Hills>  and 

£ya>  Princess  of  Erin. 
Time*       The  seventh  century. 

iSic€ii^.      County  of  Meath>  neighbourhood  of  Tarah. 

Eva. 

Say^  who  art  thou^  in  gloom  of  night. 

Amid  this  elemental  strife, 
So  near,  yet  hidden  from  my  sight. 

That  wailst  the  sorrows  of  thy  life  ^ 

EDMUND. 

'Tis  Edmund,  Warripr  of  the  Hills, 
Whose  constant  passion  knows  not  change. 

Whose  voice  with  echoing  sorrow  fills 
The  groves  that  erst  he  loved  to  range. 
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EVA, 

If  Edmuad  of  the  HiUs  thou  art. 
Come  to  my  arras  ^^4  faithful  prove; 

Thmghdrippmg  g^menU  ehili  thy  heart, 
lii  warm  it  irt|iLthe  heat  of  love, 

EDMUND. 

No  Eva,  here  I  must  not  live. 

The  moQmer  of  my  adv^rse^te. 
Not  aU  that  e'en  thyself  icto  give . 
V    Cpnld  raise  ma  from  my  fiJlea  state. 

EVA. 

Ah !  DO,  my  Edmund;  att^s  not  lost, 
HoKOUR  ai^d  Eva  sttU  survive. 

Thy  snotPrwhiie  virtues  yet  .can  boast 
Far  more  thau  tyrant  power  can  give. 

EDMUND. 

Then  Eva^  wilt  thou  hence  with  me. 
To  milder  skies  and.  lands  more  fair. 

Where  doves^  from. every  fragrant  tree. 
Shall  join  to  greet  the  e&iled  paii^  P 
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THE  SONa  OF  EDHOND  OF  THE  HILLS,  ADDRESSED  TO  EVA. 

PRroCEte  OF  ERIK. 

y 

It  was  on  the  white  hawthorn,  on  the  brow  of  the 
Talley,  I,  saw  the  ring  of  the  day  first  break.  The  soft, 
the  young/  the  gay,  delightful  Morning  kissed  the  crim- 
son of  the  rose,  mixed  it' with  her  smiles,  and  laughed  the 
season  on  us. 

Rise,  my  E^i  8od  tbat^ritfonttsmj^  heart,  do  thou 
smile  too;  moro  lovely. than  the  Moming.ih  liei^  bhishes, 
more  modest,  tbaa  the.  rifled;  rdse  when,  weeping  in  her 
dews.    ,  ' 

Pride  of  the  western  shore ! — ^the  sky's  blne&ce,  when 
•leared  by  dancipg  sun-beams,  looks  not  serener  than 
thy  countenance;  the\richness  of  the  wild  honey  is  on 
thy  lip,  and  thy  breath  exhales  sweets  like  the  apple 
blossoms. 

Black  are  thy  locks,  my  Evsi  and  polished  as  the 
raven's  smooth  pinions :  the  swan's  s^er  plumage  is  not 
&irer  than  thy  nec^,  and  the  witch  of  love  hsanres  all  her 
eqchantments  from  thy  bosom. 

Rise,  my  Eva!  the  sprightly  beam  of  the  sun  descends 
to  kiss  thee,  and  the  heath  reserves  its  bloom  to  greet 
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thee  with  ite  odours  Thy  lover  will  piek  the  sfrawber- 
riesfrom  thekfty  crag^^  and  roh  the  hazel  of  its  yelliyw  nuts ; 
my  berries  shall  be  red  as  thy  li]»»  and  my  nota  ripe 
and  milky  as  the  love-begotten  floid  in  tH«  bridid  bosom. 

Queen  of  the  cheerful  smile !  shall  I  not  meet  thee 
in  the  moss-grown  c»ve,  and  press  thy  beantiea  in  the 
wood  of  Iniscather^f  How  long  wilt  lihott  leave  me^ 
£va«  mournfal  as  thcf  lone  son  of  the  rock,  tilling  thy 
beauties  to  the  passing  gale,  and  pouring  out  my  com- 
plaint to  the  grey  stune  in  the  vaDey. 

And  didst  thou  hear  my  sonjg,  O  virgin  dslog^r  of  a 
meek-eyed  mother  ?  Thou  comest,  Eva^  like  simmer  to 
the  children  of  frost ;  and  welcome  are  thy^teps  to  my 
view,  as  the  harbinger  of  sight  to  the  eye  of  darkness! 

THE  BARD'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SVIRIT  OF  SONG, 

Spirit  of  Song!  which  erst  hath  raised^ 
'Midst  scenes  of  war,  the  iropassion'd  lay. 

And  held  in  raptures,  while  it  mazed, 
Ev'n  |;roveling  reptiles-f  of  the  day. 

•  ImiuaHUr-^m  Irwh^  the  PniircB^t  ItLAVn. 

f  The  Iritb  expression,  ehree  eratha^  if  tery  comprehensive ; 
it  menni  m  drupk^  keari, 

VOL.  III.  K 
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Where  hare  thy  wondrottSTiflionQ  fled?     . . 
«  Wh^renow  those  powets  which  tmee  were  thine? 
*^  Is  ffsmxiw  paralized,  or  dead  ?'^ 
'  k' fancy  banblied  from  thy  shrine  I 

Ohtno^th^y're  only  lulled  to  rest^ 

$ttnk  for  j^  time  tn.NaMtce'9  gloom ; 
WiAio  the  chaos  of  hei^hrctert*  ;  •     . 

T    They^te  fottnd  a  tempiofary  tomb. 

. .       ,    I    , 

But  they  shall  voahet  once  more  to  sing 
Of  ErinU  sods  and  deeds  renowned, 
i^g^  towing  on  the  Muse's  wing* 
.    The  Uiesi9fn  hard  shall  yet  be  found. 

And  when»  by  JOYO  "^f  freedom  fired^ 
He  chaunts  the  '*  spng  of  other  times^** 

O^  Erin  P  be  tby^  sons  inspired. 
To  spread,  tfa^e  theme  to  distant  climes. 

Though  no^w  behind  the  western,  chudi 

Thy.  $UH  desce^ingji  brings  the  night  j 
Yet  he  shall  rise  again,  and  proud 
,  Shall  Erin  be  to  hail  the  lighl.- 

THE  END. 


Swan,  Prmter^  76»  Fieei  Street^  Lonffo^    . 
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